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A colorful rug— 


OU can see how this housewife made 

her Gold Seal Art-Rug the basis for 
her color scheme. The soft gray of the wall 
tones perfectly with the rich blue of the 
rug, the red and yellow curtains repeat in 
lighter tones its terra cotta and buff. Con- 
trast and harmony of colors balance so 
nicely that the room is both restful and 
cheerful—thoroughly livable. 


Whatever room in the house needs liven- 
ing up—there’s a Congoleum Rug to do it 
for you. You can choose from rich Oriental 


patterns in deep mel- 
low shades, from floral 
effects in delicate col- 
ors or from neat blue 
and white and tan 
and cream geometric 
designs. 


Congoleum Rugs 
are so practical and 
labor-saving—two 
features that modern 





Design No. 538. 





the key to decorative charm 





Decoration Booklet—Free 


NNE Lewis Pierce has writ- 

ten “‘Color Magic in the 
Home” especially for women who 
must consider expense in beauti- 

. fying their homes. It offers sen- 
sible suggestions for making the 
home beautiful—solves such 
problems as the proper use of 
color, arrangement of furniture, 


draperies, pictures, etc. 








So 





women insist upon. Waterproof and dust- 
proof, they are kept immaculate with just 
an occasional light mopping. And these 
rugs cling tight to the floor without a single 
fastening of any kind. 


Sizes range from small handy mats to 
nine by fifteen foot room-size rugs. 


Always Look for the Gold Seal 


Don’t take it for granted that just any 
labor-saving floor-covering is Congoleum. 
All genuine Congoleum bears the Gold Seal 


pasted on the face of 
the pattern. This Gold 
Seal has stood for years 
in the minds of millions 
of women as a positive 
assurance of floor-cov- 
ering satisfaction. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston 
Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 
San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada 
Limited, Montreal 








The pattern shown on the 
floor is the “JASMINE” — 
copy of a valuable Turkoman 
Rug. It’s Gold Seal Congoleum 

















“NIPPON ”—embodying all the fow- 
ery charm of the Orient in a combina- 
tion of brown, buff and rose. It’s Gold 
Seal Art-Rug No. 578. 





“HOLLAND” —delighiful blue and 
white Dutch tiles with a quaint wind- 
mill, landscape border. It’s Gold Seal 
Art-Rug No. 504. 


“ALDEN ”—simplicity. and charm 
abound in this design evolved from a 
piece of old damask. It’s Gold Seal 
Art-Rug No. 582. 
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Oe gem 


“LADIK”—unusually gorgeous col- 
orings and fascinating border inspired 
by a famous Hindu carpet. It’s Gold 
Seal Art-Rug No. 502. 





“PLYMOUTH” —an interesting sil- 
houette border showing wooded land- 
scapes and quaint galleons. It’s Gold 
Seal Art-Rug No. 580. 





“MANCHURIA”—rich Chinese de- 
sign on blue watered background with 
landscape panels. It’s Gold Seal Art- 
Rug No. 588. 
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The Orthophonic Victrola saved the day! 











How to entertain guests who drop in 
unexpectedly ... it’s nevera problem 
in the homes that have the new 
Orthophonic Victrola. For this 
instrument is all-entertainers-in-one. 
Versatile. Untiring. Always ready to 
thrill its listeners—your guests . 
your family . . . yourself. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola! The 
musical marvel of the age. The fruit 
of patient, exhaustive research into 
the realm of sound. The new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola— nothing else is like 
it... nothing! 


Such flawless reproduction! Such 








teilism! All the music of all the 


The New 


Orthophonzc 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


world brought to the home precisely as 
it is played or sung. Bell-clear treble 
tones ... deep, rolling bass ... all the 
delicate shadings of voice or instru- 
ment. Higher notes and lower notes 
than have ever been caught before. 


The Orthophonic Victrola is new 
from start to finish—not merely 
“improved” or.“revised.” It is new in 
principle basically; fundamen- 
tally mew. “Matched Impedance,” the 
engineers call it. In other words, this 
results in the smooth, uninter- 
rupted flow of sound . . . flawless re- 
production. The principle of Matched 
Impedance enabled Victor to give 





the Orthophonic Victrola to the 
world. 

Only an organization with the 
Victor background and the Victor 
facilities could have done it. The 
principle is controlled exclusively by 
Victor and fully covered by patents. 

Hear this musical marvel today at 
the nearest Victor dealer's. He will 
demonstrate an instrument, the like of 
which you have never heard before. 
There are many beautiful models, from 
$85 up. You will agree that the new 
Victrola and the new Victor Records 
furnish entertainment of a kind and 
quality absolutely beyond compare. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 

















































The largest-selling 
laundry soap in 
America 


Compare P & G with 
the laundry soap you 
now use —price, 
weight, quality. Then 
you'll see P & G’s 


astonishing value. 























ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TO. P& G 
HOMES 


NG. 4 


es, 
an 


E was a handsome sturdy young- 

ster and so dazzlingly resplendent 
in such a very white sailor suit that we 
determined to discover just what kind 
of laundry soap his mother used. 


Mrs. Brooks* was a little surprised 
at our visit, but cordial in a quiet, pleas- 
ant way. The house was darling—crisp 
white curtains everywhere, a spacious 
living-room with soft rugs, many books, 
and a wide fireplace. 


“All- my clothes are just as white as 
Frank’s suit,” she assured us. “Ever 
since I discovered P and G nine years 
ago, I’ve had marvelously white clothes, 
with practically no rubbing. P and G 
is the quickest soap I have ever used 
—yet it is absolutely safe for colors. 
I always wash this in P and G”—indi- 
cating an attractive embroidered linen 


*Not her real name, of course. 





© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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table runner—‘‘and the colors always 
look new.” 


“Do you use P and G only for laun- 
dry?” we inquired. 


“No, indeed—for kitchen linoleum, 
bathroom tiling, windows and woodwork 
all over the house. You see,” she smiled, 
“Tm a P and G enthusiast.” 


Does it seem remarkable to you that 
one soap has so many millions of enthu- 
siastic users? Well, if you want to know 
why, just try it. In hot water or cold— 
hard, soft, or lukewarm, P and G does 
beautiful work. It saves hard rubbing 
and frequent boiling. And it is safe for 
colors and fabrics. Of course, it is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in America! 
Shouldn’t it be helping you with your 
work too? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Spic and span in spotless duck, 
as a ship-shape tar shou/d be! 


cA laundry hint 
from Mrs. Brooks 


“My linens are always so 
snowy after being laun- 
dered in P and G that I 
am careful to keep them 
so. I never put them away 
warm— but air them first. 
I put the fresh linens on 
the bottom of the pile— 
because I always use them 
from the top. This keeps 
my stock moving. Other- 
wise, certain pieces would 
grow old-looking from 
neglect, while others 
would get undue wear.” 
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A LOOK THAT FASCINATED MISS LYNE AND NEVER QUITE VANISHED FROM CLYTIE WILOVER 





per ILE schoolroom of twelve-year-old chil- 

Mt) dren, boys and girls, fell into a not 
3} unmannerly commotion, principally 
mental; for discipline was firm and 
the pupils went about as far as they 
&} dared when they produced a rustle and 
a murmuring of wonder in turning to 
—— es} stare unanimously at the girl in the 
back row. Miss Lyne, the teacher, had called upon 
her three times to answer an almost insultingly simple 
question concerning an anonymous farmer and an 
unknown quantity of eggs disposed of to a grocer as nameless 
as himself; and the girl in the back row had manifested no 
sign whatever of any interest in the transaction thus set 
before her. It was her duty to rise, to step into the aisle 
beside her desk, and to take up the question of the grocer’s 
debt to the farmer at least strugglingly; but she moved not 
at all, nor so much as glanced at the questioner. She ap- 
peared to be looking at a map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and this map hung high upon the wall, but not even above 
Miss Lyne’s head. Consideration of any map at all, more- 
Over, Was inappropriate at this hour, supposedly devoted to 
an approach to the science of algebra. 

Miss Lyne spoke to her for the fourth time. 
Wilover! Clytie, do you hear me? Clytie ——” 





“Clytie 


(CLYTIE’s eyes remained fixed upon the Eastern Hemi- 
~” sphere, and Miss Lyne, afteramoment’s perplexity, colored 
slightly and did something as surprising to herself as it was to 
the class. “‘George Breamer,”’ she said, addressing a boy upon 
the front row—‘‘George, a farmer sold eggs to a grocer at a 
Price of five cents the dozen less than —— George Breamer!”’ 

Ma’am? ’? George Breamer, who had been straining his 
heck in an effort for a better view of Clytie Wilover, turned 


yties LL00R 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


IMustrated by “Joseph Simont 


to face the teacher incredulously. ‘‘Are you asking me, 
Miss Lyne?” 

“IT am,” she said sharply. ‘“‘Stand up.” 

George obeyed, heard the question again propounded, re- 
plied correctly —though in the voice of an ill-used person— 
and sat down reproachfully. Not only he, but the whole 
room felt that Miss Lyne’s conduct was unprecedented. 

She understood their aggrieved mystification, for she 
shared it herself. She knew that if any other of her pupils 
had ignored her in the pursuit of a daydream, she would 
first have compelled the dreamer’s attention, and then fol- 
lowed this compulsion with a reprimand, probably a sharp 
one. But she had not even compelled Clytie’s attention; 
something had withheld her from doing so. What the some- 
thing was she could only define to herself as ‘‘Clytie’s look,”’ 
a look of such effect upon the teacher that rather than in- 
terrupt it she laid herself open to the charge of partiality. 

It was a look that fascinated Miss Lyne, and it never quite 
vanished from Clytie Wilover, but was always in some 
measure a part of the lovely little girl’s expression. She had 
beauty of an exquisite kind, with a symmetrically piquant 
little profile and close-growing short curls, apparently gilded, 
so that when the day was dark there seemed to be—where 


Clytie sat in the back row—at least one flare of sun- 
shine in the room. But it was not Clytie’s beauty that 
made her conspicuous; it was ‘‘Clytie’s look’’; and 
when the look was intensified, as now, Miss Lyne tried in 
vain to treat Clytie as she treated the other children; she 
‘simply couldn’t,’”’ as she explained to another teacher. 
“I’m just as powerless,” she said, “‘as if to be sharp with 
her then were some sort of desecration, or even blas- 
phemy.” 
“But other children have that look, too, sometimes, 
haven’t they?” 
“Well, something like it. There are many of them who have 
a little of it, though.there are many more who never have 
anything of it at all; and of those who do have it to any 
degree, most of them have lost it by the time they’re old 
enough to come to school. It’s very rare among children 
over ten, though I’ve known a few who had it at times all 
through their youth, and once I saw it upon an elderly woman; 
but it’s not a look you can easily put a definition to. It’s a 
kind of angelic unconsciousness—pure unawakenedness to 
the world and to themselves, as if they really had been taken 
from heaven to be born and didn’t yet realize the change. 
When Clytie Wilover is rapt in one of her daydreams she 
seems to be beyond the material universe, and she has that 
look more beautifully than any other child I ever saw. I do 
wish I knew what she’s thinking when she has it! Of course 
she couldn’t tell you if you asked her and she tried to.” 


ms LYNE was right about that, though Clytie would 
never have tried toanswer such a question, and any press- 
ing effort to get an answer from her would but have dis- 
turbed her vaguely. When her “look” was most vivid, the 
thoughts she had were wordless and she couldn’t have found 
words for them. They were pictures, like the pictures that 
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dreams make; and when 
she was called back to 
outward realities the 
pictures vanished almost 
instantly, as the pictures 
of dreams nearly always 
do, so that she knew al- 
most as little as anybody 
else what they had been. 
Nevertheless, they were 
thoughts, at least in the 
sense that translations 
of feeling into pictures 
may be called thoughts; 
and when Miss Lyne 
called on George 
Breamer, rather than in- 
terrupt Clytie’s ineffable 
reverie, Clytie was think- 
ing, in pictures, of how 
she hated boys. 

In a manner this was 
her condition for the rest 
of that afternoon, and 
when she was released 
from the schoolroom she 
set forth on her home- 
ward way almost mo- 
rosely, though the elderly 
gentleman who noticed 
her in front of the school- 
house was sure that her 
thoughts were heavenly. 
And as boys, released 
with her, went romping 
grotesquely by, shouting 
shrilly, bellowing 
hoarsely, squealing, gal- 
loping, beating one 
another, laughing goad- 
ingly, she found a few 
words for them. ‘“‘Ugly 
things! Horrible toads!”’ 
This was to herself, how- 
ever; the boys swept by 
her, not interested. 


HEY were sheer 

mysteries to her, 
abominable mysteries, 
all Calibans. She had no 
brothers—nor sisters, 
either, for that matter; 
and she lived alone with 
her grandfather and 
some negro servants in 
the largest house in the 
town. 

That is to say, her 
companionships were in- 
ternal, being compan- 
ionships with her own 
other selves, and so in 
certain odd ways she was 
precocious, though her 
dislike of boys was whole- 
heartedly primitive. 
“Toads,” she murmured, as she watched them rioting up 
the street. ‘‘ You're all toads, every last one of you!” 

A hundred yards before her a group of the toads collected 
vociferously about some central object of interest, and Clytie 
crossed the street in order to avoid passing close to them. 
Then, as she drew nearer, the toads set up a vicious cater- 
wauling; for they had found something to harry and were 
going about the work with a will, as is their wont when harry- 
ing is to be had. Clytie hated them; yet they had a horrid 
fascination for her; she could never prevent herself from 
watching when any of them were to be seen; and she 
walked slowly now, looking from the corner of her eye to 
discover what hideous diversion occupied them. 


HEY were gathered in a shifting, uproarious semicircle 
about an unfortunate elderly negro who leaned against 
a fence necessarily. Plainly, he had found means to obtain 
undermining liquors; his legs were of little use to him, and 
he spoke confusedly, though with rancor, for his tormentors 
were busy with him. Shouting jovial insults at him, they 
not only taunted him but pushed one another against him, 
flipped his hat off, thrust twigs in his hair and inside his 
neckband. In all ways possible to them they maltreated him, 
meanwhile screeching with laughter; for their conception of 
comedy was that of an older day in the ascent of man, and 
their nature the earliest Anglo-Saxon. When they saw a 
thing was funny they knew no pity. 
Not.so with the daintier person across the street. When 


wGhe perceived the helplessness of the drooping old creature 


it the fence and saw how grievously he was being mis- 











1 actual tears started in her eyes. If her will had 
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WHEN SHE PERCEIVED THE HELPLESSNESS OF THE DROOPING OLD CREATURE AGAINST THE 
FENCE, ACTUAL TEARS STARTED IN HER EYES 


been the law of the Absolute, those happy boys would have 
lain tangled upon the sidewalk, stricken to rise no more, and 
probably all others of their generation in the world would 
have shared the same stroke, perishing on the instant. The 
hapless negro—so deep was her sympathy—would have been 
helped into an expensive automobile, borne to luxurious 
quarters and there nursed back to health; for Clytie sup- 
posed him to be overtaken by disease of some sort. Her 
heart ached piteously for him; she felt a slow tear moving 
down her cheek; and then, being a religious little girl, she 
began to be uplifted. Of all the visible world, she knew 
herself to be the only one to pity the poor old negro and to 
wish to give him aid and comfort. Her feeling would be 
noted in heaven, she was sure, and must already be added to 
her account of credit there. She walked on, pleased with 
this probable result of the matter, and reached her grand- 
father’s house in a frame of mind pleasantly optimistic. 

She went to a kitchen pantry and, without encountering 
any opposition, supplied herself with a slice of ‘‘marble 
cake,” then ascended by a rear stairway to her own room, for 
she had an engagement that involved a change of costume. 
But she did not immediately set about the business. In- 
stead, she went to her mirror and slowly ate her cake before 
it, her marvelous look being strongly upon her during the 
process, 

When she had eaten the greater part of the cake her gaze 
descended slowly to what remained, and, after some thought, 
she placed it in the drawer of a table. Then she removed her 
shoes, went to her door, opened it and made three deep 
curtsies, her lips moving in an almost inaudible whispering. 
With the first curtsy she whispered “‘I greet you, Dignity.” 
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With the second, “‘I greet 
you, Courage.”” With the 
third, “‘I greet you, 
Nobility.”” For this was 
one of her secret cere- 
monies, performed al- 
most every day; she was 
admitting these prces- 
ences as favored gues‘s, 
And having admitted 
them and softly clos-d 
the door, she curtsi.d 
them into three of | er 
four chairs and sat do: n 
in the fourth hers: ‘f. 
But apparently she h.d 
noentertainment to of er 
as hostess, for she im- 
mediately fell into a 
reverie, which seemed to 
concern her small right 
foot, since she placed it 
upon her left knee and 
looked at it a long tirae. 


N REALITY, of 

course, she was not 
thinking about her foot; 
she was hating boys 
again, and—in picture— 
she was criticizing their 
lack of dignity. What 
she admired in the heroes 
of the books her grand- 
father let her read was 
dignity, when she could 
find it, and her concep- 
tion of a really grand 
dignity was embodied 
in the figure of Cesare 
Borgia. She had lately 
read a number of stories 
glorifying this spectac- 
ular personage, and it 
seemed to her that even 
whenCesare Borgia killed 
people he did it in a dig- 
nified way. If boys only 
knew enough to be dig- 
nified she could have had 
more patience with 
them,. though she 
couldn’t imagine ever 
liking them. Dignity 
was what she admired 
most; and that quality 
was what boys, of all 
creatures in the world, 
most lacked. Expressing 
this thought to herself, 
her mind’s eye presented 
a picture of clustered 
schoolboys writhing to- 
gether in a muddy heap 
over a football, while in 
the background they 
were observed, with si- 
lent loftiness, by the quiet eyes of a horse, a cow, an ele- 
phant, several dogs, a cat and a hen. Even the hen had 
something of a stateliness about her, in Clytie’s picture, 
compared to the scrambling boys. 

A calling voice interrupted the reverie: ‘‘Miss Clytie?” 


LYTIE became aware of her actual surroundings. ‘‘Oh, 
dear,’’ she sighed; then spoke aloud: ‘“‘What you want, 
Evagine?”’ 

Evagine, a colored woman of weight and years, opened 
the door. 

“You’ gran’pa telefoam from the bank, ain’t you gone to 
you’ Aunt Katie’s house yet? He say git you stotted if you 
ain’t, because he goin’ come by there for you at half pas’ 
six an’ he want you to have nice time befo’ he come. Lan’ 
name, honey, you ain’t changed a stitch! What you set 
there for, playin’ with you’ li’l’ foot when you ought to be 
havin’ nice time with all the other chullern at you’ Aunt 
Katie’s house? It’s pas’ four o’clock right this minute.”’ 

*Clytie rose. “I guess I know that, don’t I?” she said 
coldly. “I wasn’t playing with my foot, but I certainly 
would rather.” 

“You would rather what?” 

‘Rather than play with those children.” 

Evagine laughed loudly.. ‘‘Lan’ name, honey! Ain’t ou 
a child?” 

Clytie had begun the unfastening of her school dress be! ore 
the mirror; but at this she turned and addressed the colored 
woman in a manner of marked dignity. ‘I may be thought 
so in certain ways, Evagine,”’ she said. “But to all intents 
and purposes—no.” 
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Then she turned again to the mirror, and took some 
pleasure in observing, by its aid, that the effect was success- 
ful. vagine, unquestionably impressed, stared at her 
blankly; then went away, murmuring “All intense an’ pur- 
poses " to herself several times, as if endeavoring to commit 
the phrase to memory before it should escape her. The epi- 
sode helped Clytie to feel so dignified that twenty minutes 
jater, as she set out for her aunt’s house, she was almost too 
much so. 

In a way this was a handicap, because when she arrived 
there was no reciprocal dignity among the dozen boys and 
girls er aunt had invited for her entertainment there. Al- 
though Clytie had been brought to live with her grandfather 
when she was ten, she had never really “‘made friends” with 
any of the children in the town during the two years since 
then; and her grandfather, old Mr. Wilover, and her Aunt 
Kate thought she ought to be given more opportunity; but 
at the outset of this afternoon’s effort in that direction Mrs. 
Bankhead, the hostess, found herself somewhat discouraged 
by the intended beneficiary. Clytie greeted her placidly, 
and then went to sit alone on a sofa as an impersonal specta- 
tor not concerned. 


HE other children seemed to feel some awkwardness 

about continuing their pastimes without any connivance 
on the part of the guest of honor; and as Mrs. Bankhead was 
called from the room just then, several of them approached 
the sofa, requesting Clytie’s participation in a game already 
begun. 

“Thank you, no,” she replied, looking over their heads. 
“I b’lieve not this afternoon.” 

“Maybe you don’t like this game,”’ a polite little girl sug- 
gested. “‘Well, your aunt got us here on your account, she 
told my mother, so we’ll play any game you like.” 

“Thank you, no,” Clytie repeated. ‘I don’t care for 
games.”” 

“Well, what do you want to play?” 


WHEN THE PLATES WERE BEING REMOVED, IT 
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“Nothing, I b’lieve, thank you.” 

“Well, then, what do you want to do?” 

“Thank you, I’m quite satisfied,’ Clytie said. 
thank you.” 

The little girl put her head on one side, in frankest per- 
plexity; and then, finding the matter beyond her powers, 
gave it up and drew her companions back to the center of 
the room. ‘“‘Come on,” she said. “She likes to act queer. 
Let’s commence again.” 


“Quite, 


ease pened the game began again, and Clytie re- 
mained where she was, composedly indifferent to every- 
thing, including anybody’s opinion of her. Mrs. Bankhead, 
returning from her excursion, found her still upon the sofa 
some fifteen minutes later. 

“Why, Clytie, child, what are you doing? Is it part of 
the game for you to sit alone, away from everything, like 
that?”’ 

“No. I’m not in the game, Aunt Kate.” 

“But why aren’t you?” 

One of the little girls interposed to explain. ‘‘We did 
everything we could to make her, Mrs. Bankhead.” 

““Clytie!”’ 

Clytie looked dreamily at the wall beyond her aunt’s right 
shoulder. “‘No, thank you,” she said quietly. ‘‘I don’t care 
for games.” 

“Would you rather they’d dance?” Mrs. Bankhead 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” her niece replied, though with a little indulgence 
for a ridiculous idea well intended. ‘‘I never dance unless I 
absolutely haf to, Aunt Kate.” 

“Then what do you want the children to do, Clytie?” 

“Me?” the remarkable child inquired, her eyebrows arch- 
ing in surprise. ‘‘Dear me! I could hardly say.” 

“Then can’t you think?” 

But Clytie seemed to become a little fatigued. ‘‘No,” 
she said. ‘At least not necessarily, Aunt Kate.” 


: 


Her slightly wearied but amused graciousness made it 
difficult to be sorry for her; and, after a moment of thought, 
“Very well, dear,”’ her aunt said. ‘‘Have it your own way.” 
And. she returned to her dining room, where a housemaid 
found her, a few minutes later, and delivered the information 
that a tardy guest, one Master Thomas Foreigh, had arrived 
and.awaited her in the hall. 

“Why didn’t you take him right in to the children, Mary?” 

“T tried to,’’ Mary said. ‘‘He wouldn’t budge. I done 
everything but shove him. He’s scared maybe; but to me 
he looked more dumb.” 

“He is,”’ her mistress informed her, ‘the most so I ever 
knew.” 

“Then maybe he’s best just left where he is,” Mary sug- 
gested. “If he’s like what he looks and you say, he’d be as 
well in the hall as anywhere.” ' 

Mrs. Bankhead laughed. ‘‘No; I’ll have to do something 
about him!” And with this desperate intention she pres- 
ently appeared among the children, bringing a stout and in- 
credibly stolid boy, whom she kept before her in spite of some 
tentative movements he made to evade her and retire. 
“‘Here is Thomas Foreigh, children,’’ she announced, and her 
assumed manner was that of a person bearing the jolliest of 
tidings. “‘Here’s Tommie!” 


HE game stopped; there fell a silence, and then one small 
voice was heard to speak from the center of the group. 
“Oh, dear!” it said. ‘Oh, dee-urr!”’ 

Twelve is an age still rich in honesty; but Mrs. Bankhead 
showed no appreciation of this sample of it. “Tut, tut!’’ she 
said. “‘Tommie expects to have a good time as much as any 
of you do.” 

Upon this, however, Master Foreigh felt called upon to 
speak up for himself, though in truth such an impulse was 
unusual with him. ‘No, I don’t,” he said. 


(Continued on Page 50) 


WAS DISCOVERED THAT MASTER FOREIGH HAD ONLY BEGUN 
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miLTAMAHA is a young city 
| which, until recently, was an 
S| oldtown. During the past ten 
tai years it has acquired a mill | 
Ss # district,an avenue, awoman’s 
clubhouse, a country club and golf links. 
A group of successful business men are 
responsible for the factories, the double 
row of handsome residences on Woodrow 
Avenue, and the golf links. A group of 
progressive women are responsible for 
the Woman’s Clubhouse, and more or | 
less responsible for a certain clean, | 
spruce air about the whole city. That 
is to say, it has a feminine touch—flow- 
ers and shrubs blooming in public places; 
a goose-boy fountain playing in the park; 
a monument to Confederate soldiers, 
standing in the courthouse grounds; a 
long bronze tablet embedded in a gran- 
ite bowlder outside the Carnegie Library 
door, upon which are recorded the 
names of all the soldiers from Altamaha 
who fought and died in the World War— | 
all those things tastefully achieved which | 

| 





progressive women do so well. 

It was that five o’clock hour of a June 
afternoon when the town rested in a sort 
of soft quietness—the mills shut down 
for the day, the men off to the golf links, 
the women off to their afternoon parties 
and committee meetings. Nobody com- 
ing or going on the avenue. 

The front door of a residence on the 
avenue was opened softly and a woman 
came out with that air a woman has 
when she has just been ministering to a 
sick person. She was a small, slender 
woman, not old, but withered, with gray 
hair and gray eyes. She was primly 
dressed as a servant, but obviously not | 
a servant, and had an air of curious 
dignity about her which noble ladies 
sometimes retain even after they have 
fallen into the domestic bondage of the 
house-dress period. 








SHE DEALT A BLOW TOO DEEP 


which to retire to her bed, which is al- 
ways a woman’s last ditch under certain 
circumstances. I do not know whether 
this was done in a gasp of madness, or 
if it was meant for defiance or for a 
touch of humor. I have simply recorded 
her performance, bearing in mind that 
a perfectly sane and sober woman can 
run amuck. She can produce all the dis- 
order of a one-man riot without an audi- 
ence, without making any fuss or doing 
any real damage. The poor souls seem 
to be born within the law. In any case, 
the fact that she put on the shirt 
clinched the opinion of her family and 
had much to do with determining their 
conduct toward her after this time. 
This may have been the reason why she 
assumed the shirt, because never before 
in her good and submissive life had she 
showed the least leanings toward any- 
thing pertaining to man’s estate, either 
his powers, prerogatives or clothes. 


HIRTY years ago Weyman Styles 

had brought his wife to this house. 
It was located then on a farm beyond 
the corporation limits of the old town. 
They were a young married couple, and 
Luella Styles was a baby. They were 
poor and had come up together out of 
that class which has no ancestors to 
boast of. Styles, however, was ambi- 
tious, in addition to being a good man- 
ager and a hard worker. He was 
determined to come up in the world. His 
children should have what he had never 
had—advantages, and at least one an- 
cestor for a reference. He was obsessed 
with this idea of being somebody in the 
world. Personally I do not think it is a 
very noble ambition, but it is the boot- 











TO BE MENDED WITH VARNISH 


straps by which many a man has lifted 
himself. 

Mrs. Styles did not care a fig for the 
world. She was a devoted wife, indus- 


























HE stood for a moment on the ve- 

randa, surveying the situation, the 
untidy lawn, the dusty steps of the handsome 
residence. Then she shot a glance across the 
street at a brown bungalow, as if she compared 
its genteel shabbiness with the slatternly ap- 
pearance of this nobler place where she stood 
and found food for wrath in the contrast. The 
more she considered the rectitudes of the little, 
old, worn-out cottage, all dressed up with 
blooming flowers outside, the more rebellious 
grew the light in her eyes. She flung both 
hands over her head and clasped them there. 
The effect was to impart a keenness to her 
expression resembling youth, the sort of look a 
person has when he is about to take a running start or a 
flying leap, regardless of where he may land. Then she 
sped across the street and shot through the door of the 
bungalow, leaving it wide open behind her. Here she halted 
for the briefest moment, evidently arrested by the scent of 
scorching yeast bread, recovered her purpose, and took the 
hall in a sort of zigzag course. She thrust the toe of her 
shoe under the edge of the strip of carpet on the floor, made 
a flourishing stroke with her leg, which turned it wrong side 
up against the wall. She gave the hall table a shove which 
sent it rolling crazily against the back door. She spied a 
bunch of golf clubs in the corner, seized the brassy, swung 
it over her head and dealt the table a blow too deep to be 
mended with varnish—a most unseemly proceeding. One 
must have concluded that she had taken leave of her senses, 
but for the fact that she appeared so resolutely sensible, as if 
she had found a harsher duty to perform than usual and was 
performing it with passionate energy. 

By this time she had reached a door in the lower end of the 
hall. She stood upon the threshold long enough to flirt a 
glance around the neatly ordered room. This look was coldly 
menacing. Rugs so old that the colors had worn off, faded 
curtains, hideous furniture, cheap, the kind young couples 
buy before they can afford better things—she had hated 
every piece of it for thirty years. She caught one thread- 
bare curtain as she passed and tore it, as if she plucked the 
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Illustrated by Harry Townsend 


ragged tail feathers from that window. She moved briskly 
to the dresser. With one stroke she swept it clean. Combs, 
brushes, powder box and bottles flew through space and fell 
upon the floor. There arose a mist of fine white powder and a 
pungent odor of a certain carnation lotion sacred to her 
husband’s clean-shaven chin. The scent of it entered her 
nostrils like a strengthening stimulant. 

She pulled open the dresser drawers, dragged forth the 
contents of each one and slung them in a reef around her. 
Chairs, table and bed were draped madly in these garments 
of both sexes. 

A woman in an active state of malice is a fearsome 
creature. She stood for a moment in all this confusion, still 
mistress of herself. Not a sound or tear escaped her. Then 
she tore off her frock, looking about like a little old, skinny, 
half-plucked bird until she spied one of her husband’s shirts. 
She snatched it from the floor, pulled it over her head and 
leaped into the bed. She straightened her limbs rigidly be- 
tween the sheets, folded her ugly bony hands upon her 
breast, and let go. 

Her face worked, her chin quivered, tears flowed, and she 
called feebly upon her Heavenly Father without telling 
Him what she wanted, but much as you might call for the 
only witness you had in your case. 

In setting down this scene I am able to interpret every 
detail except that she chose a shirt instead of a gown in 


trious and thrifty. The sum of her am- 
bition was to help her husband —a 
scriptural type, you understand; the 
kind that remains unnoticed, like the founda- 
tions at the bottom of our social order after the 
order has changed and forgotten the founda- 
tions from which it sprung. 

They prospered. By the time Luella was old 
enough to attend school they were able to put 
her in a sort of seminary at Altamaha where 
the daughters of the best families were edu- 
cated. She was a good little girl, a bit stringy, 
but very smart and ambitious, like her father. 
Before she was ready for college, factory whistles 
were blowing on the other side of the town. 
Progress had begun. Styles had divided his 
land into city lots and sold them. The avenue was laid off, 
and fine houses built up and down this thoroughfare. Rich 
people moved in. 

From being a plain country woman on a farm, doing all 
of her own work, Mrs. Styles found herself that kind of 
woman still. but living now in the fashionable quarter of this 
growing city—in the same little house. Meanwhile Styles 
had become a prominent citizen, a man of wealth and pres! 
dent of the new bank. He sometimes went on a committee 
to Washington, to see certain senators and congressmen 
about a bill to be passed or one not to be passed. He went 
to New York on business for the bank. And he played golf 
in the afternoons as well as if he had not been brought up to 
the plow. There are lots of men like that in this country, 
enterprising and successful, who know they must learn to 
play golf if they are really to make good instead of only 
making money. 

Luella took her degree from a famous Eastern college just 
in time to take an active part in the campaign for the Sul 
frage Amendment. She was still a bit stringy and plain, but 
smartly dressed. She had a good, hard, serviceable mind, 
well trained. And she had an invincible amount of useful in- 
formation at her tongue’s end. She was, in fact, too sensible 
and efficient. Nobody wanted to marry her. Men are like 
that. Only their Creator knows how they resent brains and 
scrawniness ina woman. But Luella was game; offensively 
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so. No man ever saw the least solicitude on 
her part for his attention. She was financed 
with a splendid education and that choice 
of opportunities offered to modern woman. 
She was too wise concerning the 
“brevity of romance to exchange 
her chances for a life sentence in 
mere matrimony,” which was her 
own way of putting it. She set 
about making a career for herself 
along the lines of public service. 
She began by teaching parlia- 
mentary law in the Woman’s Club. 
Then she had a class in political 
economy. At the age of thirty 
she held an important office in 
the state Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Weyman Styles was proud of his 
daughter. She was devoted to her father. 
It is difficult to say what their relations 
were to Mrs. Styles, but you receive a 
fairly correct impression of them from 
the fact that the people they knew in town only knew ina 
vague way that there was a Mrs. Styles somewhere in the 
background. Luella called her “mother’”’ with a certain note 
ofauthority in her tone. But she had that manner and voice 
from habit, and from that sense of superiority which a 
knowledge of parliamentary law alone gives a woman. My 
impression is that she meant nothing personal by the 
stern way she pronounced ‘‘mother”’; rather it was im- 
personal. The main thing was what she was telling her 
to do, or how she wanted something made or cooked or 
served. Mr. Styles also called her “‘mother,’’ not affec- 
tionately, but as one uses the title which Nature confers 
upon a female parent. 


HE was useful to both of them in the comforts she 

provided. Her obsoleteness, socially speaking, was 
no inconvenience. Luella had a car and entertained her 
friends at the Woman’s Club. Styles also hada car and 
entertained his friends at the Country Club, with golf 
afterward. He sometimes spoke vaguely of building 
when he got round to it, but Luella hoped he would not. 
She looked forward to the time when he would be elected 
at least to the seat of a congressman. She wanted to 
live in Washington because it was the headquarters of 
woman’s political activities and aspirations. This was 
the real reason why the Styleses continued to live in the 
little, old, left-over bungalow on the Avenue. 

By this time neither one of them knew Mrs. Styles 
very well. She belonged toa different class. Their in- 
terests and associations were quite beyond her to attain. 
On the other hand, very slowly in the course of these 
years, Mrs. Styles came to know in a way her husband 
and daughter. By the exercise of her virtues, by her 
labors and sacrifices she had enabled them to outrank 
her. For along time she felt what pride there was for 
her in their prominence and distinction. She went on 
with her household tasks, and was too well bred to em- 
barrass them by going out among their friends. She: 
visited the sick in her neighborhood and sometimes at- 
tended Wednesday night prayer meetings. No one 
knows anything about these silent, submissive, sub- 
merged people, but always you will find among them a 
seething yeast of resentment and rebellion. Oppress 
them long enough and hard enough, and they invariably 
rise. 

As it happened, Mrs. Styles’ only excitement and di- 
version finally furnished the suggestion for revolt. The 
Hendersons lived in the handsome house across the street. 
Mr. Henderson was a very rich man whose wife was by 
way of being an invalid. She was subject to attacks; 
they were known in Altamaha as ‘‘Mrs. Henderson’s 
attacks.”” Anything would bring one on. Whatever she 
wanted she must have, else she stiffened, fell back in a 
faint and remained unconscious as long as she pleased. 
Every doctor in the town had tried to cure her of these 
seizures. She would not be cured. To become a well 
woman was like asking a tyrant to surrender the power 


- by which he exercised his tyranny. 


R. HENDERSON could keep any number of serv- 
‘4 ants, but he could not keep a trained nurse for his 
wife. Their knowledge of her ailment made them very 
obnoxious to her. So it came to pass that every time she ° 
had an attack a servant flew across the street for Mrs. 
Styles. No one could have told why this silent, simple, 
Ught-faced woman was soothing to this pretty, little 
vixen when she fell into one of her stiffening tantrums, 
but she was. Mrs. Styles had a way of coming in and sit- 
Ung beside her like a Dover’s powder until she relaxed. 
Let her writhe, bow herself until she stood on the back of 
her head and heels, Mrs. Styles was not to be moved. Let 
her lose her breath and catch at it in short gasps like a 
dying person, still the prim little woman would not so 
Much as turn her head to watch the passing of the vic- 
um. The result was invariably the same: limpness, 
tears, a gentle perspiration on the part of Mrs. Henderson. 
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“Now you are better,’”’ Mrs. Styles would 
say, and prepare to take her departure. 

“If you leave me I shall have another at- 
tack,” the invalid would wail. 

“Tf you do, I’ll come back and see you 
through,”’ Mrs. Styles would tell her, and go 
out. 

Sometimes she actually did go off into the 
second tantrum, but as a rule her vital forces 
had been too much exhausted by the first one 
for her to attain a second spell of rigidity. 

Mrs. Styles was no sort of pathologist. 
She did not know that hysteria is a moral dis- 
ease of the mind easily contracted by the body, 
or the reverse. She went in, fearlessly exposing 
herself to this disorder, studying the net results 
as we figure dividends. The net results were 
obvious. Mrs. Henderson had every care and 
everything she wanted. She was humored 
== and relieved of every responsibility. Hender- 

pages son was a hard man, but he was putty in his 

wife’s hands. It was obvious to Mrs. Styles 

that this woman led a life of ease and luxury because she 

was selfish and worthless. She, on the other hand, had had 

a life of service and sacrifice in vain. It had netted her 

nothing in the way of appreciation or consideration from her 
family. 

I am only inferring that this was her line of thought and 
that the conclusion she reached was based upon it, because it 


7 


was after attending Mrs. Henderson through one of these 
attacks that she went home on that bland June afternoon, 
tore up her house, put on her husband’s shirt and went 
to bed, with the rolls burning toacrisp in the oven, and no 
preparations made at all for the six o’clock dinner she 
was invariably ready to serve when Mr. Styles and Luella 
came in. 

She was resting. She had relinquished every care. She 
had cast far from her those blessed virtues that had made her 
a boon to her ungrateful family. 

She knew that she would never again be that woman— 
which is something amazing to know about oneself after 
years of dutiful fortitude—to know that you are done with 
duty and fortitude. It requires a will and stubbornness of 
purpose few women have. 


HE was lying with closed eyes, her gray hair spread upon 
the pillow, predicting leisure, luxury and devotion to her- 

self, when she heard a car come up and roar around to the 
garage. Luella and Weyman would be coming in presently. 
It made no difference. She was done with them. And they 
were only beginning with her! She wondered vaguely why 
she had not taken refuge in this lethargy sooner; it was very 
pleasant—and so on and so forth. 

Not a pulse beat faster when she heard them exclaiming in 
the hall. 

“What has happened here?” her husband shouted. 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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SHE WAS ALWAYS CARRYING A MAGAZINE IN HER HAND, PRECISELY AS A CONTRACTOR 
REFERS TO THE BLUE PRINT OF HIS ARCHITECT 
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Many Flappy ‘Returns 


By GeraLp Mycatr 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


pau| tL WAS while he was sipping his coffee, holding 
%| the cup in one hand and his newspaper in the 
ga) other, that Henry Kennison became aware of the 
4| silence at his breakfast table. At first he did not 

Sees} recognize it for what it was, but simply found 
himself growing conscious that something was out of the 
ordinary. With his eyes fastened upon the day’s market re- 
ports he mechanically attuned his ears to his immediate en- 
virons; tuned in from afar, as it were, on his own family’s 
wave length. His thoughts were still mostly with his paper 
as he twirled his mental dials. Then he came to himself 
with a sort of jerk. His ears had been greeted by a com- 
plete and uncanny stillness. 

Now the Kennison breakfast was not by habit a silent 
ceremonial. Four small Kennisons saw to that; four small 





Kennisons and their mother, who was mostly just a large 
Five small Ken- 


small Kennison a good deal of the time. 
nisons, then, somewhat assorted in 
age and size and sex, but all very 
chatty in the morning, as people 
who have no cares in the world 
legitimately should be; five Kenni- 
sons all tucking away orange juice 
and oatmeal and cocoa and 
poached eggs on toast to fortify 
four of them against the wear and 
tear of a long morning at school 
and the fifth against the daily 
Augean task of setting her house- 
hold in apple-pie order and still 
keeping it running full blast. You 
mustn’t talk with your mouth full, 
of course; but between mouthfuls 
you could make up by talking faster! 
Any husband and father can understand 
why Henry Kennison had become ex- 
pert in the art of tuning out. Henry was 
not a grouch in the morning, but he did 
like to read his paper. 

Now, however, with this unaccus- 
tomed and utter silence ringing in his 
ears, Henry Kennison slowly laid the paper down. He 
stared out across the table, his forehead furrowed with lines 
of puzzlement. First he stared at his wife. Her smiling 
eyes met his directly, but her lips uttered no word. Then, 
one by one in turn, he stared at each of his four children; 
at Junior, the eldest, at Dolly, at little Jean, at baby Steve. 
Not a sound out of any of them, but just four pairs of wide 
eyes solemnly looking back into his. 


th, 


E TRIED a smile on them.” “ What is this,” he asked 
lightly, ‘‘a conspiracy of silence?” 

“Why, no,” his wife said innocently. 
silent, Harry?” 

Then he knew, for a man learns something in eight or nine 
or ten years of wedlock, that they had been doing it on pur- 
pose. ‘Of course not,” Henry said quickly. “‘ You weren’t 
being quiet at all. That was the trouble. How many times 
have I got to ask you not to be so noisy at the breakfast 
table?”’ He followed this with a deep wink, at which little 
Jean squealed her delight. 

“Sh!” Junior warned, and scowled at his sister. 

“Ha!” said Henry. ‘“‘My namesake is even more of a 
dumb-bell than I thought. Much more of a dumb-bell. 
Dumb, but not beautiful.”” He waited, but nobody laughed. 
So he went on: ‘‘When you’re in on a joke, June, you should 
never give it away by going ‘Sh!’ Now take your father. 
He’s not in on the joke—that is, you think he isn’t; but he 
keeps you guessing.’’ Henry had learned by experience, as 
husbands and fathers must, ‘that this, as a statement, was 
generally fairly safe. 

The children’s mother smiled, a confident, funny little 
smile. “‘Let’s see you guess, then,’’ she suggested mildly. 

That brought Henry up. “Guess!” he scoffed. ‘Why 
should I guess, when I know?” 

“Oh, you know, do you?” This from his wife. 

“Of course I know.”’ He lifted his newspaper for an in- 
stant, trying to look annoyed. It’s not a bad idea to look 
annoyed when you are thinking fast. It diverts attention. 

“Does he really know, Moms?” Dolly asked in what was 
meant to be a whisper. Junior scowled again, while Mrs. 
Kennison gently put her forefinger to her lips. 

Henry Kennison was still looking annoyed, which meant 
he was still thinking fast. He tried to keep his expression 
reasonably blank, but for the life of him—for the life of 


“Were we being 
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him . Abruptly he grinned. A great white 
light had flashed itself into the blackness of his 
mental gropings, a great and cheerful and inspiring 
white light. Of course! Why hadn’t he thought 
of it before! How long ago was it, now, that he 
had made his boast? Two months? Three months? 
Six months? 

He well remembered the boast, and with it his 
solemn private resolve. Whose birthday was it that 
he had forgotten then, anyway? Jean’s? No— 
maybe June’s. 

Or was it June’s? Dolly’s, maybe—or Dot’s— 
or had it been baby Steve’s? His head buzzed 
for an instant. Gosh, they had all made so much 
fuss over it and joshed him so much that to save 
his soul he couldn’t exactly remember—couldn’t 
remember. 

“Let’s use system,” he thought hastily. 
“Let’s see. Four kids and Dot. That’s five 
birthdays. And our wedding day! This can’t 
be our wedding day. It was warm the day we 
were married—I remember the way the lawn 
looked all green—and there were flowers and — 
things. But, jiminy, that might have been an early 
spring. H’m! Is this the anniversary of the day Dot 
and I got engaged, or of the day we met each other? 
No, that must have been in the fall. Or was it? No— 
this is either our wedding anniversary or else one of 
the birthdays. Wedding anniversary! Is this our ninth 
or tenth? Say, the tenth would be important. But 
Dot would have spoken of that—made plans for it and 

everything. I’ll bet it’s one of those darned birthdays. Or 
something anyway.” 

Thus went the flash-flash-flash of Henry Kennison’s 
thoughts. They whirled around and around in a circle, 
leaving him precisely where he had started. Well, there was 
only one thing to do—bluff it out. 


” 


to he heard himself speaking. ‘‘I suppose you think 
I don’t know what day this is,”’ he tossed bravely into 
the air. Bread cast upon the waters, he had heard some- 
where, would eventually come home to roost. 

“Do you really, Harry?’’ His wife’s smile brightened, 
became actually friendly. 

“Do I really?”’ He laughed loudly. ‘‘ You ask me, do I 
really. Do any of you,” he swept his glance across five pairs 
of eyes—‘“‘do any of you really think I could forget what day 
this is? Here I sat, trying to act as if nothing out of the 
ordinary was going on—just waiting to see 
which one of you would bring the thing up.” 
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“HARRY, YOU ARE PERFECTLY WONDERFUL!” 
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' SOMEHOW OR OTHER HE GOT HIS FAMILY TO THE THEATER 


“Harry,” said his wife, ‘““you are perfectly wonderful! 
No wonder you’re one of the highest paid men in your line.” 

“Just because I forgot once,’’ he began hotly, and halted. 

‘Just because you forgot several times, Harry, is why we 
wondered whether you’d forget again.’’ She said it very 
sweetly. 


H! NOW he was dead sure of one thing, anyway. He 
was sure it was an anniversary. That was something 
gained. At least, now, he wouldn’t make himself ridiculous. 
One of the five birthdays, that was probably it. And the only 
thing for him to do was to proceed on that basis. After all, of 
course, it might possibly be his wedding day—either his 
ninth or his tenth—or else one of those mystic, hard-to- 
remember days which always seemed to mean so much to 
Dot; the day they first met, the day they became engaged, 
the day Junior and Dolly were christened—all sorts of odd 
days like that. Well, he would have to risk it, that was all. 
For some reason this particular day seemed to bear the ear- 
marks of a birthday. After he had reached the comparative 
quiet of his office it wouldn’t be hard for him to figure out 
which one of the five birthdays it must be. Nota bit. In 
the meantime 
““Now here’s where I begin to have the laugh on you,” he 
stated, and chuckled comfortably. ‘‘You thought I didn’t 
know what day this was, did you? Well, 
I'll just show you whether I did or not. 
I was going to wait till I left for the train, 
but I might as well tell you now. I’ve 
got a table reserved for us all at the Bilt- 
more for luncheon this noon’’—thank 
goodness, he reflected, it was a Satur- 
day—‘“‘because I feel that if one of us or 
any of us,” he covered himself prettily, 
“are going to celebrate, then all of us 
should. That,” he puffed out 
his chest, “that’s how I feel 
about it.” 

For a moment he studied 
the five pairs of eyes that were 
fastened questioningly upon 
his. Yes, he was getting away 
with it. Might as well make 
the thing a good job. Inspira- 
tion touched him again with 
her wing-tips. 

“T’ve got it all fixed,” he 
lied. ‘‘Now try to say your 
old man isn’t some old man! 
At luncheon this noon every 
blessed one of you is going to 
be allowed to have the thing 
you love and that disagrees 
with you most ——”’ 

“Oh, now, Harry,” put in his wile. 
“Yes, I insist upon it. You can have 
lobster, Dot—got it all ordered already. 
You kids ——” 

“Tce cream!” 

“Tce cream!” 

“Ice cream!” 

“Hot dogs!” 
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“ Absolutely,” said Henry 


Kennison. “Ice cream for 1 i 
three of you and two hot nt 
dogs for June.” y' 

“Tce cream too,’’ de- i 
manded Junior. ( i fh 

“Icecream too. And do Hl i i Ih) i ty 
you know what we’re going i | iN 0 y ; ie 
to do after that?” Henry Mt: y y ( 
waited just long enough. eal, 
“We're going to the the- 
ater—er—that is, you five 
are. I—I have a business 
engagement—too bad, but 
I have to be at the office 
this afternoon. You five, 
though,” he warmed up, 
now he was past the crisis, 
“are going toashow. And 
afterward I’ll meet you and 
then we'll all come back 
here and have a bang-up 
dinner. 

“If your mother says so, 
Jean and Steve, even you 
two may stay up for it. 
How about it, Dot?” 


Fahy “aM 


IS wife smiled crypti- 

cally. ‘‘That’s all ar- 
ranged,” she said. “We 
were going to have an early 
dinner, but if we’re going 
in town for the theater we 
can’t, of course. Still, we'll 
have it as early as we can. 
What show are we going to, 
Harry?” 

Henry gulped. Then he said quickly. 

“T don’t see the harm in telling us —— 

“Harm? There isn’t any harm. I just want to have the 
fun of doing it my own way, that’s all.’”’ He patted his 
breast pocket warmly. “I’ve got the five tickets right in 
here,’”’ he falsified readily. ‘‘ Now tell me I didn’t remember 
what day it was!” 

Henry’s get-away was a triumph. The four children clung 
about him, begging him to tell them what show they were 
going to see. Dorothy, his wife, kissed him warmly. The 
only thing that upset him at all was the way in which she 
looked at him out of the corners of her eyes as she said, 
“Harry, you are stupendous!” 

Now Henry Kennison knew perfectly well what day it was. 
It was Saturday, the first Saturday of real spring; the 
Saturday, bless it, on which they officially threw open the 
summer greens at the country club. For many years past 
this Saturday had been sacred. For many years past he 
had celebrated the day in company with three boon com- 
panions, celebrated it after the manner of boon companions 
since time immemorial—a luncheon at Joe’s place in the 
city; then a gay and carefree ride out to Aldervale, then 
eighteen holes of atrocious, but soul-satisfying golf; then a 
pleasant ceremony at the nineteenth hole—which isn’t a 
hole at all, but a state of mind; and after that a stag dinner 
in the old club grill. Did Henry Kennison know what day 
it was? Huh! Better to ask him if he knew what day 
Christmas was. 

Going in on the train he sat with his hands shoved down 
into his pockets, his chin down into his collar. But pres- 
ently he sighed and pulled himself straight. Oh, well, there 
was nothing to do but go through with it! 

At his office he put in a telephone call for Tod Grannis. 

“Gosh, Tod,” he said at length, “‘I’m broken-hearted. No 
kidding, either. I can’t meet you for lunch—not even dinner. 
If I can clean up what I’ve got to do 
this morning I’ll be able to meet 
you on the one-fifty-eight. The 
three of you take -that train, and 
I'll be there. Meet you in the 
smoker. No, better make it the 
two-twenty. I’m fairly sure I can 
make that.” 

“But, Harry —— 

“Can’t help it, Tod. I’m boxed. 
Family anniversary. Not achance.” 

“But, listen ——” 


““That’s a secret.” 


” 











” 





OT a chance, Tod. I’ll meet 

you on the train and play as 
many holes with you as I can. I'll 
do the best I know how.” 

“But, Harry ——” 

“Nix, Tod. I tell you, this is 
Serious. Big anniversary. Just re- 
membered it this morning—just in 
time. Aw, gee, I wish I could be 
with you birds! This is the first 
time in ten years that this little 
Party of ours has slipped up. I guess 





““THAT’S RIGHT, RUB 
tT TN, HE MUT- 
TERED DOURLY 
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THE MODEL BESTOWED A LOOK OF ARCH CONTEMPT UPON HENRY AND ALL HIS KIND 


you know how much it means to me. I guess you know 


how dog-gone rotten I feel about it, Tod.” 

Next Henry called Joe Fancher and then Jack Delloy. To 
each of them he unfolded the same sad news, that for the 
first time in ten years their long-hallowed ritual was to be 
profaned by his own deliberate non-observance. 
“Honest, 


“But I 
can’t help it,’ he kept repeating. I -eant.. 7 
can’t help it. I’minahole.” 

That he was in a hole, 
fairly enough, began to oc- 
cur to him perhaps a half 
hour later, after his own wits 
had been cudgeled until they 
were bruised. Try as he 
might, he could think of no 
incident, no anything that 
would yield the slightest 
trace of a clue as to whose 
birthday—or what anniver- 
sary —this day might happen 
to be. 

“‘T ought to keepatickler,” 
he mumbled dully, ‘‘or else 
hire somebody to keep track of my fam- 
ily’s holidays for me. Say, that’s a 
thought.” He rang for his secretary, 
brightening perceptibly as she appeared in the doorway. 
“Miss Ellis,” he questioned briskly, ‘what day is this—for 
me, I mean? Have you any idea?” 

A bewildered expression came from somewhere and rested 
upon her face. “It’s Saturday, Mr. Kennison,” 

“Yes, I know that. But in my family what day is it?” 

“‘Isn’t it Saturday in your family too?”’ 

Henry Kennison glared at the young woman. 
trying to be funny?” he demanded. 

Miss Ellis flushed. ‘‘Of course not, Mr. Ken- 
nison. I—I thought you were joking, Mr. Ken- 
nison. Sometimes—sometimes you do make 
jokes, you know.” 


“Are you 


HAT’S right, rub it in,” he muttered 

dourly. ‘“‘Sometimes I do make jokes. 
I’ve made one this time all right. It’s some- 
body’s birthday in my family, and I don’t know 
whose it is—or else it’s my wedding anniversary 
or some day like that—and I’ve bluffed that I 
know, and I don’t know. I’ve drawn 
a blank, and I’m flat. That’s all. 
Try that on your piano, Miss Ellis.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 
she asked, stepping a pace or two 
into the room. 

“What am I going to do? I’m go- 
ing to do what Napoleon would have 
done, or somebody like that. For one 
thing I’m going to play safe and buy 
a present for each single one of them 
and carry them out to the house this 
afternoon—the presents, I mean— 
while Mrs. Kennison and the kids are 
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at the theater. And that 
reminds me. Get one of the 
ticket agencies on the wire, 
Miss Ellis, and get me five 
seats for some show you 
think kids will like—five 
seats, down front. Five 
good seats, irrespective of 
what they cost, and send 
one of the office boys after 
the tickets. Have them 
here without fail by the 
time I get back.” 

“You're going out, Mr. 
Kennison?” 


OING out? How do 

you think I can buy 
their presents, if I don’t go 
out. If I get Steve the wrong 
kind of fire engine he’ll be 
heart-broken, and that goes 
all the way up the line, from 
toy fire engines to quilted 
satin dressing gowns.” He 
stood up abruptly, seized 
his hat. 

“But, Mr. Kennison! 
The Cumberland people— 
you have an appointment 
with them at ten-thirty.”’ 

“Can’t help it. Tell ’em 
to wait.” 

Miss Ellis eyed him ap- 
praisingly, after the manner 
of capable secretaries. 
“‘Aren’t they coming to sign 
that contract?” she asked. 

“Darn the contract. I tell you I’m ina hole. Take care 
of those tickets now and hold the Cumberland people, if 
you can.” 

“All right,” said Miss Ellis without enthusiasm. 

Henry Kennison looked at his watch. Ten minutes of ten, 
itread. Hehesitated. He really ought to wait for that Cum- 
berland appointment; a lot of money was tied up in that 
interview. But he shook his head stubbornly. 
The conference might last till noon, and then 
what chance would he have! Going down in the 
elevator he made a swift mental check of his im- 
mediate duties. 

Fire engine for Steve; a red fire engine with real 
rubber tires. Doll carriage for Jean; must be 
identical with the doll carriage of little Paula Mac- 
Kannan, only bigger. A set of toy furniture for 
Dolly; must be painted sky-blue with red and yel- 
low flowers for trimming. Oh, he knew what they 
wanted, all right! New roller skates for Junior; 
ball-bearing skates. That waseasy. And for Dot 
the quilted satin dressing gown she had been want- 
ing all winter—sea-green satin. Ought to be able 
to clean up those simple items in an hour, he com- 
forted himself. Then take them all home, hide 
them, and at dinner time produce the proper one— 
or all of them if he had to, though giving five pres- 
ents on each individual birthday would be setting a most 
unfortunate precedent. Still, beggars can’t be choosers. 

Gestman’s was five blocks from his office. Since he could 
have walked it in four minutes, Henry Kennison hopped a 
taxi and made it in six, but as he failed to time himself this 
did not worry him. Here he was anyway, and he knew that 
Gestman’s was Dot’s favorite store. He approached a floor- 
walker with confidence. ‘‘ Dressing gowns,”’ he said. 

‘Sixth floor. Elevator two aisles over, three aisles to the 
left.” 

Henry found the elevator, waited impatiently while it 
jammed itself tight full of glaring women, waited even more 
impatiently while it crawled from floor to floor. It seemed 
that the elevator man must speed each parting customer 
with a personal word. 


O, THIS is misses, madam, not women’s. Women’s on 
the third. Hair? Haironthestreet. Hair ornaments? 
Find ’em on the street too. Corsets? Fourth. . . . Fourth, 
madam. Let ’em out, please. Sweaters? Yes, madam. 
Laajeray, fourth. Going up. Step back in the car, please. 
Yes, madam, slipson thesecond. Pillowslips? Seventh. .. .” 
At the sixth floor Henry stalked out. The view did not 
look promising. In fact, it looked wrong. Table after table 
was piled with bales of suits for men. 
“‘I asked for dressing gowns,’”’ he said coldly to a gentle- 
man doing a dry wash with his hands. 
“Step this way,”’ said the gentleman and led off at a brisk 
canter. 
“Not for me,” shouted Henry. ‘“‘Women’s dressing 
gowns.” But the gentleman was out of earshot. Henry 
waited. Presently another gentleman approached. 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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=eym| WAS drawn by curiosity from Quebec to the 
*¢| shrine of Sainte Anne de Beaupré, and, once there, 
3a) being agnostic in such matters as modern mir- 
f4| acles, I remained to see and to satisfy myself. 
#} The place in itself was fascinating, so that time 
did not hang heavily as I waited for the spectacle of some 
great pilgrimage, and in the—to me—doubtful hope of wit- 
nessing one of those moments in which the sick are healed, 
the lame made to walk or the blind to see. 

I found the Redemptorists, whose pious duty it is to see to 
the well-being of the shrine, a simple and hospitable com- 
pany; but of them all I was most drawn to Brother Jean, a 
ruddy, white-haired man of massive build who must have 
been verging upon his eightieth year. The position he occu- 
pied in the order was lowly, and yet, because of his years and 
wisdom and a most remarkable personality, he was accorded 
a sort of extra-legal authority and deference. One could 
generally find him of mornings in the 
offices behind the altar, sweeping, dust- 
ing, mopping or doing odd jobs of car- 
pentry made necessary by the moving 
of the temporary wooden edifice to 
clear the site of the new basilica whose 
corner stone was to be laid on Sainte 
Anne’s féte day. 

It was easy to form the habit of 
dropping in to chat with him, for he 
seemed far from averse to company, 
so that before the week was spent we 
were upon terms of pleasant familiar- 
ity. I had arrived at a point where I 
felt I could, without offense, ask ques- 
tions which in the beginning he might 
have deemed impertinent. 

His keen old blue eyes twinkled at 
my curiosity and perhaps at my skepti- 
cism. “Aha,” he said, shaking his 
finger at me, “‘so it is that you think 
we are the fraud?”’ 


OT that,” I said, for no one can 

visit the place and have any 
questions upon that head; “but I am 
unable to comprehend, and unable 
quite to believe without seeing.” 

He smiled tolerantly, humorously. 
“We shall see. We shall see,” he said. 

“T wish,” I said, ‘‘you would tell 
me about some of the miracles you 
have seen—you have been here so 
long you must have seen many—and, 
if it is possible, account for them to 
me.” 

“Ah, to account for them—that is 
something!’’ He chuckled. ‘‘To ac- 
count for a favor from heaven! That 
is all he asks me. - To account for one 
man being held worthy of the favor 
which is refused to another! That, 
too, is something. No, no, my son. 
Who am I that I should explain the 
mysteries of the human heart or dif- 
ferentiate between the faith of this 
man and of that man?” He paused. 
“And yet—but you have interest only 
in miracles of the flesh, in the straight- 
ening of legs.’”’ He shook his old head 
at me as if I were a naughty child, 
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‘“‘T could tell you a story,” he said, ‘‘but 
you take interest only in crooked legs, 
not.in crooked souls.” 

“Tell me,” I begged. 

’ “Tt was a miracle,” he said; ‘“‘but be- 
cause there is nothing material in it, no 
crutches, or braces, it is not what you 
are seeking. You see, your doctors 
have never been able to invent a thing 
of iron and leather to make erect a dis- 
torted soul. But, after all, a soul is 
more wonderful than a leg, is it not? 

“Ttis the story of a wicked man and 
a good man, and of a woman who was 
neither wicked nor good, but a mixture 
of both, such as most of us are. But she 
was very beautiful sixty years ago.” 

“You have present,” I said, ‘‘all the requirements of art. 

I am more than interested.” 

And so he laid down his broom and sat for a moment upon 
a wooden bench brooding with closed eyes, as if he were 
casting back through the long years to find a beginning. 
Presently he spoke, and this is the story he told me: 


LPHIRE BERGERON was a young man with too much 

physical strength; it made him proud, which is not good, 
for our Lord gives great strength that it may produce great 
labor and not vanity. This Elphire must be first in every- 
thing, and there was no occasion or gathering upon which 
he did not make display of the things he could do with his 
big body. Nor was this all. His way of living was not an 
example to his companions, for he drank a great deal and 
was unpleasant and quarrelsome in his drunkenness, and his 
thoughts and his dealings with women were not to be admired. 





THERE WAS NOTHING THERE THAT ELPHIRE COULD GRASP, BUT FOR ALL THAT, 
SOMETHING WAS THERE AND IT HELD HIM IN SPITE OF ALL HIS STRENGTH 


The Medal 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Illustrated by (harles S. Chapman 


In addition, he was a scoffer and never attended mass. In 
short, he was a wild, wicked youth who seemed certain to 
come to some end of disaster for himself and grief for his 
relations. 

In his mind he was narrow and of a meanness and jealousy 
almost past belief. One would think it gave him a great 
pleasure to hold a grudge and to plan revenge against any 
who slighted him or failed to admit his preéminence in the 
country. And he was malicious. Oh, this Elphire was a 
wicked youth indeed—but, if my memory holds, very hand- 
some in his big, rough way. 

It was but.natural that he should select from all the girls 
of the parish this Celamire Bilodeau, because he always 
wanted the best, and there is no doubt that a dozen parishes 
could not have shown her like for beauty and sprightliness 
and lightness in the dance. Nor was she deficient in those 
matters which remain to a wife after her beauty has some- 
what dimmed, for she could bake bread of the whitest and 
lightest, and there was no hand at the loom so skilled as 
Celamire’s. But she was a woman, and women love to play 
with men as a child plays with paper soldiers, moving them 
back and forth and changing this one for that, and elevating 
this one and discarding that one by way of showing what 
power is in them. She was not wicked, but she was very 
young and very careless, and not so good as she would be 
when twenty years of life and half a dozen children had 
shown her that there is something besides coquetry and admi- 
ration and ribbons in the world. 

The third person in the story was Phirin Dufour, and 
though Phirin was a small man—wiry and able, but small of 
stature—he was a steady worker, devout in his religious 
observances, a saver and husbander, and altogether such a 
youth as any father would desire to see a suitor for the hand 
of his daughter. It was whispered that Phirin had saved in 
a safe place a great sum of money. 
Some said it amounted to five hundred 
dollars; but that of course was not be- 
lieved save by the credulous. He also 
became a suitor for Celamire’s hand. 

Oncethis Elphireand Phirin knocked 
upon Celamire’s door upon the same 
evening, and Celamire was delighted 
because she could make game of them 
by playing one against the other, 
which she did with the skill which was 
born in her. It was an evil and dan- 
gerous thing to do, this arousing of 
jealousy in the hearts of two young 
men with hot blood in their veins. 


HE candles burned low in the 

kitchen where they sat, Celamire 
laughing and beautiful and excited, 
Elphire huge and black and glowering, 
and Phirin determined, but neverthe- 
less conducting himself in such a man- 
ner as to make the best of things. As 
sometimes happens in such cases, 
neither young man would arise to go 
before the other. Each was deter- 
mined to sit the other out, as the say- 
ing is, and so the candles burned lower 
and lower, and Celamire’s eyes shone 
in the dimness of the room. How long 
the young men would have remained 
it is not possible to say, but for the 
voice of Celamire’s father, which came 
harshly through the door, demanding 
if they had no beds and if they thought 
his house was a tavern. 

“You must go now, both of you,” 
Celamire said nervously, for she feared 
her father. And she brought their 
caps and coats and mittens and bus- 
tled them out into the snow. Fora hun- 
dred yards, perhaps, they walked side 
bysideinsilence; then Elphire stopped 
short and seized Phirin’s shoulder in 
his big hand. 

“Phirin Dufour,” he said, ‘I am not 
a man to be trifled with. What I se 
lect for my own I take. I have chosen 
Celamire Bilodeau for my wife, so be 
warned and stay you away from that 
house.” 
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‘“‘PHIRIN DUFOUR, I HAVE CHOSEN CELAMIRE BILODEAU FOR MY WIFE, sO BE WARNED AND STAY YOU AWAY FROM THAT HOUSE’”’ 


Phirin was a small man and Elphire could have eaten him 
at a mouthful, yet Phirin was not afraid. ‘‘ Does Celamire 
say this word, or do you say it, Elphire Bergeron?” 

“TI say it, and that is enough for you, little one,’”’ Elphire 
said with a sneer; “and if I find you there again I shall 
break you to little bits with my hands.”’ 

“Then,’’ said Phirin courageously, “‘ you will save trouble 
for yourself by breaking me now, for I shall go there when I 
choose.” 

Elphire was not in liquor, and besides there was none 
there to see him use his strength upon his rival, so he did 
nothing but growl in his throat and give Phirin a great push 
so that he almost fell into the snow. ‘‘Be warned, little 
man,”’ he said, and so strode off, alone and cursing. 


HIS was not so bad, as you will see upon reflection, for 

young men at the mating time are given to tempers and 
humors, and Elphire conducted himself no worse and no 
differently than many another would have done. But Cela- 
mire must talk of the matter and describe how the two sat 
in her kitchen, glowering at each other, so that the village 
would laugh, and also so it would see how men contended for 
her—and Elphire could not endure to be laughed at. In- 
stead of laying the blame upon Celamire, as he should have 
done, he conceived that Phirin was the one who caused 
people to laugh behind his back, and he conceived a hatred 
of Phirin quite apart from his jealousy. 

You perceive how vanity lay at the very root of the evil 
which followed—the vanity of Elphire in his strength and 
the vanity of Celamire in her power over men. The years 
have been long, m’sieu, and I have seen much good and 
much evil; and it seems to me that of all causes which drive 
to wickedness, this vanity takes its place near to the first. 

There was a thing said by Celamire which came to El- 
phire’s ears and enraged him further.’ It was this: ‘‘Elphire 
Bergeron,” she said, ‘‘thinks himself of such a greatness! It 
1s So. Regard him, how he conceives that no man is his 
equal, and yet he is afraid of little Phirin Dufour. Of a 
truth. He is afraid that, for all his bigness and his handsome 
face, little Phirin will stand first with me; and so he makes 
his threats and would drive. Phirin away by force. It is 
droll. If this Elphire is so wonderful, why then does he not 
put it to the test without fighting a man half his size? I ask 
you. He must know he is not so desirable as he pretends or he 
Would not fear the courting of another.” Here she shrugged 
her Shoulders and made a little grimace—so. (Brother Jean 
imitated the grimace, so that one could see the coquette mak- 
ing the most of a situation which was quiteto her satisfaction.) 
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As you will suppose, this saying reached Elphire and, be- 
cause of the truth in it, it lifted to a hotter heat his hatred 
against Phirin, but also it put him on his mettle. 

“We shall see,”” he declared loudly. ‘“‘Let this little her- 
ring of a man, this Phirin, do what he can. He shall see that 
it is a man he must get the best of. I withdraw my word 
that I will break him with my hands. Let him win Celamire 
Bilodeau if he can, with his long nose and his strength of a 
boy that can scarce lift a barrel of flour. Where is the credit 
to me if I beat him with my fists? Vraiment! With one hand 
it would be easy. So let us both court Celamire, and we 
shall see.” 

But for all that he was apprehensive, as any young man 
must be who is in love; and for every hour that Phirin spent 
with Celamire, Elphire’s hatred of him doubled and became a 
cold, malignant thing which gnawed at him like rats in the 
night. During the long winter and the spring 
Phirin worked with the diligence which was his 
nature and saved his earnings to put with that 
other sum which he was amassing against his 
marriage, and tales of the greatness of 
his fortune grew with the days. As for 
Elphire, he worked no more than was 
needful, but roistered and was fortunate 
in games of chance, and his ill repute in- 
creased in the same degree that Phirin’s 
fortune grew. You see, each young man 
was laying up something, but what El- 
phire gained for himself would not be of 
use on a rainy day. 


F YOU have gained the idea that 

Celamire Bilodeau was altogether silly 
and wrapped up in her conceit and co- 
quetry you will be wrong. Celamire 
was shrewd and she was practical, and 
her thoughts dwelt upon Phirin’s for- 
tune and also upon Phirin’s qualities of 
abstemiousness and frugality and gen- 
tleness. It is true her heart was stirred by 
Elphire’s fine big body and handsome face, 
and somewhat by the romance, if you will call 
it so, of the tales related of him. This was 
natural. But she was not a girl to spend a dol- 
lar for a humming bird—not Celamire. There- 
fore it will not amaze you to learn that her 
heart and her reason fixed upon Phirin and 
would have none of Elphire Bergeron. 








II 


When the village heard how Celamire had chosen it 
waited to behold what would come of it; but, m’sieu, the 
village never knew what really came of it, nor did Celamire 
nor Phirin, but only this Elphire Bergeron—Elphire Ber- 
geron and God and our good Sainte Anne. 


HE first thing Elphire did was to become very drunk and 

in his drunkenness to utter wild threats and to seek for 
Phirin Dufour, to do to him what his madness suggested. It 
was fortunate he could not find Phirin in those days of his 
drunkenness, but Phirin was absent, having undertaken to 
guide certain fishermen to where the finest trout were to be 
caught with hook and line. Celamire was filled with appre- 
hensions, but, strangely perhaps, Elphire held no thought of 
harming her. No, all his rage and hatred and desire for 
vengeance centered upon Phirin. He would sit in a corner 
for hours, brooding and 
holding his head, which 
ached sorely from the 
fumes of the liquor he had 
drunk, and during these 
hours he made evil pic- 
tures of the end of Phirin 
Dufour. 

As he brooded a plan 
took shape amid the dis- 
tortions of his mind, and he set out 
stealthily to carry it out. First he would 
commit a lesser wickedness and then a 
greater. The first he accomplished, and in 
the darkness of that very night. The vil- 
lage was early asleep, m’sieu. (I wondered 
somewhat that, since the beginning of the 
story, BrotherJean had called me “‘m’sieu”’ 
rather than ‘‘my son,’’ as would have been 
natural to him and as was his habit; but 
I think later I arrived at the reason for it. 
It was this: that throughout his tale he 
was living in the days before he became a 
brother; his recollections had carried him 
back through the years to the days of his 
youth.) Inthe blackness Elphire Bergeron 
went stealthily and by a devious way to 
the little cabin of logs where Phirin Dufour 
lived all alone, and with his great strength 
he forced the door. You will recollect how 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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EVERYTHING ABOUT THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN LOOKED OPULENT, DECADENT, CONTRIVED 


Saer ween N are occasionally useful,’”’ conceded John 
e Be, | Lane. ‘They are really good at raising 
oe 
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: L & windows in trains. But we aren’t going in 
“W) a train.” 

“Erik has raised more than windows,” 

fi said Miss Van Ness, dropping her spec- 

| tacle case. ‘‘His heather goes east in car- 





=} loads.” 

“Heather!” sniffed John Lane, picking up the spectacle 
case. ‘‘Gloomy stuff. Funerals.” 

“He came out of the war a major of machine guns,”’ said 
Miss Van Ness, tapping her beaded slipper on the tiled 
floor, ‘‘with Italian fever and a wounded leg.” 

*““Whoo! So did everybody else,” said John Lane. 

“‘He plays the cornet through long, lonely evenings on his 
ranch.” 

‘‘He would. Or a piccolo,” said John Lane. 

“ And he looks like that thingumajig in the museum—that 
Greek god you like.” 

“Apollo?” scoffed John Lane. 
such animals no mo’.” 

“Don’t call me lamb, you little vixen,” said Miss Van 
Ness tartly. ‘Erik is my favorite nephew. He’s named for 
me. And he joins us here in half an hour. If you don’t like 
it, you can go home.” 

“But you know that I can’t go home,” said John Lane 
naively, pathetically, spreading out two small brown hands. 
“* And you simply cannot live without me.” 

“‘Huh!” said Miss Van Ness darkly, “‘I have stumbled 
along without you for fifty-six good years.” 


“‘Lamb, there ain’t no 


VEN in the ice-cooled lounge of the hotel it was hot. The 
doors leading to the glaring street were closed. A foun- 
tain tinkled dispiritedly, having long ago given up hope of 
achieving a splash. Palms drooped. Ferns rustled dimly in 
the intermittent breezes of swinging electric fans. Miss.Van 
Ness adjusted her pearl-studded Juliet cap more securely 
over her large head and sat. John Lane roamed. 

“Is Hifty in?” asked Miss Van Ness suddenly as John 
Lane roamed reasonably near, ‘‘ because I think I should like 
my black silk jacket.” 

“‘What for?” demanded John Lane, small brown hands in 
the pockets of her white linen trousers, small feet planted 


square in their neat brown shoes—John Lane, slim, brown, 
militant, with an impudent tilt to her chin and unexpectedly 
blue eyes in her dark little face—‘‘ What for?’’ And coming 
very close to Miss Van Ness she snapped two fingers to- 
gether in a smart little explosion beneath that lady’s nose. 

“I might cool off very suddenly when we start,” suggested 
Miss Van Ness limply. 

‘Cool off?”’ said John Lane, “‘in the Sacramento Valley— 
under a heat wave? It can’t bedone. You cannot have your 
black silk jacket.” 

“Brute!”’ said Miss Van Ness placidly. “Bully!” 

Miss Arissa Erika Van Ness was a billowy, pillowy person, 
innocently addicted to picnics and quoting from would-be 
poets. She owned a large chin and a small house, a large 
heart and a small automobile. Beneath an exterior which 
suggested knitted comforters, firesides and plum puddings, 
Miss Van Ness was invincibly independent. She had once 
pulled a Mexican off his wagon seat for beating his horse. 
She had been known to put her bare hand down a gopher 
hole. She wrote diatribes to the Berkeley Palladium upon 
the subject of slugs. Incidentally, she was devoted to John 
Lane. 

John Lane roamed off again, and Miss Van Ness fanned 
contentedly. She had not really wanted her black silk jacket. 
Outside the Van Ness car, packed expertly by John Lane 
with a view to leaving plenty of room for the Van Ness feet 
in their large beaded slippers, stood 
beneath a pepper tree, and occasion- 
ally John Lane viewed, with some 
natural complacency, the car through 
a lace-shaded window. For the car 
was to John Lane what a symphony 
might be toa young composer. Into 
it had gone her best brains, one might 
almost say her best soul. To date it 
was her greatest achievement. 

Standing there so quietly beneath 
the pepper tree, the car was not big 
except in its possibilities. It was not 
particularly shining, except in its 

promise. It was not extremely any- 
thing, in fact, except well packed; 
but John Lane thrilled with the sense 
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of accomplishment, as she remembered the recalcitrance of 
the leather hat box and the really senseless stupidity of 
Hifty. For Hifty was a black oilcloth, drum-shaped re- 
ceptacle which bulged, which rolled, which went prone on 
pavements when it should have stood upright, which dis- 
gorged pink garments through interstices at embarrassing 
moments, which slid off seats at corners and coasted into 
laps on curves, which—well, in short, Hifty was in. 

And then through the lace-shaded window John Lane be- 
held a tall young man in rather sketchy flannels and a bat- 
tered panama hat stop beside the Van Ness car, regard it 
thoughtfully for a moment and then pitch into the front 
seat, exactly on top of John Lane’s wicker luncheon basket, 
a shabby leather suitcase. John Lane winced as the suitcase 
landed. She caught a blurred vision of cucumber sand- 
wiches reduced to pulp and the chocolate frosting on her 
careful little cakes oozing hopelessly. John Lane doubled 
her fists in her white linen pockets and with an effort re- 
frained from screaming. 


“TA RIK, the rancher, has come,” muttered John Lane toher- 
self in an ominous, thunderous, little whisper, “‘with a 
suitcase full of bricks. How I shall loathe Erik, the rancher.” 
Miss Van Ness introduced them, with her pearl-studded 
Juliet cap slightly awry in her excitement and a plump arm 
encircling each. 

“‘This is my dear nephew Erik, John Lane,” said Miss Van 
Ness, dropping her beaded bag. “‘Look at his curls. He used 
to wear them long with a velvet suit and a plaid necktie. 
And Erik, this is my dear young friend and former pupil, 
Miss Theodora Johnston Lane, but everyone calls her John. 
She is visiting me—she ran away to visit me—there have 
been difficulties —er—she hates men. Dear me,”’ ended Miss 
Van Ness vaguely. ‘‘I must have lost my beaded bag.” 

John Lane swooped for it as Erik stooped, but John Lane 
was the quicker. With the beaded bag in her hand she 
regarded Erik with a cool stare. ‘“‘Oh, well—how do you 
do?” she threw at him much as one might throw a bare little 
bone to a hopeful dog. 

Erik looked back at John Lane in a very complete silence. 
Erik was brown and clean and meager, and so tall that John 
Lane had to tilt up her face in order to see him at all. Erik’s 
eyes were gray and his mouth was grim, and he walked with 
a limp. But just now he wasn’t walking. He was looking at 
John Lane. “Thank you,” said Erik after a moment. “I 
am—getting well.” 

“The man is a simpleton,” thought John Lane darkly, as 
she followed them out to the car. ‘‘He has nothing to say, 
and he doesn’t say it. He seems to be walking in his sleep. 
And he is as stiff as a starched collar. In two days I think I 
shall go home.” 

It appeared that Miss Van Ness before starting north 
really needed her black silk jacket. She had her purple 
sweater over her arm and her pongee coat over 
her shoulders, but the purple sweater might 
prove too heavy and the pongee coat might 
prove toolight. The black silk jacket was lined. 

“Hifty,” pointed Miss Van Ness, avoiding 
John Lane’s eye. “That round thing at the 
bottom.” : 

John Lane took a turn up the block while 
a Erik ungorged Hifty, and a turn down the 
block while Miss Van Ness extracted the black 
silk jacket. But John Lane, together with 
two bell boys, a porter and a dog, stood 
motionless and watched the repacking. Erik, 
under John Lane’s cool scrutiny, fumbied the 
rugs and bumped ‘his head smartly against 
the windshield. Erik repacked hastily, uw 
certainly, and when Miss Van Ness was finally 
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installed, it was discovered that there was no room for her 
feet and Hifty lay prone, yawning vacantly, upon the side- 
walk. ‘“‘We might leave Hifty behind,”’ suggested John Lane 
briskly, ‘‘and Arissa Erika can hang her feet out over the 
side.” 

The bell boys snickered, and the dog grinned. 

Erik turned pale beneath his tan. ‘‘Where are you to 
sit?’’ he demanded under the spur of a startling thought. 

“Oh, am I going?” asked John Lane innocently. 

Erik paused in the act of heaving out his own suitcase to 
look at her. ‘‘ How cruel you are,” he said quietly. 

John Lane flushed, and pointed an efficient forefinger. 
“Are you going to leave your paving-stones in the street?” 
she demanded, “‘ because there are plenty there already.” 

‘‘Well—to make room for you,” said Erik vaguely. 

John Lane dumped Hifty into Miss Van Ness’ surprised 
lap and snapped two fingers beneath that lady’s unsurprised 
nose. “Boil in your black silk jacket,’’ hissed John Lane. 
“Fry! Messalina!”’ 


UT at Red Bluff it was the engine which boiled. Erik 

drove, with John Lane silent and critical beside him. 
Erik was so long that it was with difficulty that he fitted into 
the car at all. He spoke apologetically of his length to John 
Lane. That was when they had had to move the little black 
bag. 

“I’m sorry to be so awkward,” said Erik, “but I may grow 
more limber presently.” 

“You won’t grow shorter,’ said John Lane shortly. “I 
am a very good driver myself,’’ she added. 

Erik’s mouth which was grim became grimmer. “I came 
along to drive,”’ said he, ‘“‘and I propose to drive. It’s man’s 
work.” 

After that for many miles there seemed to be nothing to 
say. Erik drove steadily, adequately, but not with his 
brains, not with his soul, as John Lane would have driven. 
He pulled over contentedly to let smaller, hardier, vocifer- 
ous cars go through. He slowed up for bridges and kept to 
the legal limit in towns. 

“Not a horse,”’ cried out John Lane suddenly, actually 
wringing her hands. ‘‘ You’re not going to be passed by a 
horse? ”’ 


“Is there a horse?” asked Erik, startled, coming back to 


life to peer after the prancing animal. ‘‘A mighty good horse 
too. Look at him go. Give me a horse any day.”’ 


“Erik rides like a centaur,’’ put in Miss Van Ness placidly 


from the rear seat, ‘‘but John Lane has driven a car over 
the Alps.” 

Erik glanced sidewise at John Lane’s rigid profile and then 
put his foot down hard on the accelerator. From Chico to 
Red Bluff Eric 
pushed and the 
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those bars,’’ continued John Lane amiably, “‘with the most 
intelligent eyes. This must be a ranch. How lovely to live 
on a ranch with a horse and a pig and through long, lonely 
evenings hear distant radiator caps blowing off boiling little 
cars. 

“““You do not even express our inner nobility. You will 
come to a very-bad end,’’’ quoted Miss Van Ness from the 
rear. ‘Really, Erik, John Lane has a heart of pure gold.” 

Erik, in the full glare of the road, with the sun on 


his curls and a curiously tired young face, stared mh 


at John Lane fixedly; and after a space of this odd, vs 
still staring, John Lane relinquished the orange I 
lantana and looked back at Erik. 

There fell a small silence. 

“Oh, well,”’ said John Lane at 
length, wearily, ‘‘all the poor 
thing needs is a chance to cool 
off. We might have lunch.” 

It was during luncheon _be- 
neath a large live oak that Erik eu 
noticed that John Lane was ¢ (7 
looking back. Intently, uncon- | 
sciously, she was watching the 
cars that came up from the 
south. Her troubled eyes dwelt 
upon the white streak of the 
highway until it blurred into 
blue. She ate next to nothing. 


“THESE are the first cakes 
John Lane has ever made,”’ 
said Miss Van Ness when the 
cakes were reached, ‘“‘but Erik 
seems to be eating them.”’ 

“They are—wonderful z 
cakes,” said Erik. 

“John Lane can stand on her head,” continued Miss Van 
Ness contentedly. ‘‘Her jack-knife dive is famous. And at 
school she waited on table.”’ 

John Lane, her eyes on the highway, snapped two fingers 
negligently in Miss Van Ness’ direction. 

“‘But the very attractive young French professor fell in 
love with her,”’ added that lady, ‘‘so we lost them both.” 

““Together?”’ asked Erik. 

“Certainly not. Personally, I took John Lane to New 
York and restored her to her family.” 

““Who restored the professor?’ asked Erik. 

‘‘He was never restored. At the last report,’’ said Miss 
Van Ness, ‘“‘he was still a ruin.” 

** Anybody want more tea?” asked John Lane. 
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Nobody wanted more tea, so John Lane corked the patented 
bottle. 

‘Erik, wherever is Louella Peters?”’ asked Miss Van Ness 
presently, dropping her beaded bag. 

“Gosh! How should I know?” said Erik, picking up 
the bag. 

“Is her hair still red? Does she still write those letters?’”’ 

“What letters?”’ said Erik gruffly. 

“And that little Chandler girl, the one 

Xe with the eyes, who wanted you to elope?”’ 

j “Oh, that must have been George,”’ said 
Erik, lighting up. 

““George!”’ said Miss Van Ness indig- 
nantly. ‘As if I didn’t know you from 
George! In a boiled shirt, John Lane, Erik 
has always been particularly attractive to 
women. And under a high hat he is ir- 
resistible.”’ 








“DUT look here, Aunt Erika,”’ fumed 

Erik, ‘‘Miss Lane wouldn’t be in- 
terested in my effect under a bushel basket. 
Take her on her own ground. Talk to her 
about—about the French.” 

““Aren’t you interested, John Lane?” 
asked Miss Van Ness. 

““Madly,” said John Lane with a yawn. 

With the girl beside him, silent but 
critical, Erik drove through the late after- 
noon. The canyon road was already in 
shadow and Shasta was set ever ahead of 
them like an ice-cream cone on a beautiful 
blue plate. Through gates warning the cars of a fif- 
teen-mile stretch under repair, through the stretch 

itself, through the dust of it, over the bumps, past 

the steam-shovels, plowing through the broken stone, 
Erik drove, and at the end he was plainly tired. He drew up 
and carefully stopped the car to wipe his forehead on a large, 
clean handkerchief. 

“T am a good mountain driver myself,” said John Lane 
casually, her eyes on the white swirl of a rocky river far 
below. 

Erik pocketed his handkerchief, squared his shoulders, and 
put his foot on the starter. 

““Man’s work,”’ he said briefly. 

John Lane remembered very little of Shasta Springs except 
her bath, her bed, her cheerful little wood stove and the long 
whistle of freight trains on the up-grade in the canyon through 
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speedometer 








touched forty, but 








at Red Bluff, as we 
have mentioned be- 
fore, the engine 
boiled. 

“Why, thedarned 
thing won’t go,’’ 
said Erik, surprised, 
“and the cap seems 
to have blown off 
the radiator.” 

John Lane fanned 
herself with her hat, 
and looked at a blue 
wave of plumbago 
sweeping over a wall. 

Erik opened the 
hood and poked 
hopelessly, wretch- 
edly, within it. 
“Give me a horse,” 
murmured Erik 
feebly. 

John Lane pursed 
her lips and looked 
at a hedge of orange 
lantana. 





““\7OU are very 
idle, mysongs. 
I fear you will come 
to a bad end,’’’ 
quoted Miss Van 
Ness equably from 
her position in the 
rear. “Do look at 
it, John Lane.” 
“Oh, did someone 
speak tome?’ asked 
John Lane sweetly. 
“Ruffian,” said 




















Miss Van Ness. 
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‘‘WE MIGHT LEAVE HIFTY BEHIND, AND ARISSA ERIKA CAN HANG HER FEET OUT OVER THE SIDE” 
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mme|ENEATH the unkempt 
eer) branches of an ancient ap- 
Bfea| Dle tree Buffalo Bill and 
Stam) his ‘“‘pardner,’’ Antelope 
wea) Edward, discussed carnage and kindred 
e@i| topics with somnolent voices. Beyond the 
~H| frayed rug of the shade, the hillside drowsed 
—8} in the hot September sunshine. A harvest 
fly now and then shrilled conscientiously. Driblets of radi- 
ance, filtering through the motionless leaves overhead, rested 
upon the supine Buffalo Bill, and one, touching the hair of 
his fellow scout, turned it to bright gold. 

Thus unconsciously crowned, Antelope Edward squatted 
with her back against the tree trunk, a small, plump Buddha 
in a pink gingham dress. There were grass stains on its hem, 
and there were tears in her well filled stockings, evidences of 
the morning’s foray, but the freckled face she turned toward 
her pardner held peace unutterable and confident proprie- 
torship. 

An apple, stricken before its time, dropped from the twigs 
above to join others scattered through the thick grass. An 
automobile delivery truck roared along the road at the bot- 
tom of the slope, lifting dust that settled slowly. Buffalo 
Bill raised himself on an elbow to watch its passage. 

“There goes the Deadwood stagecoach,” he observed 
languidly, digging a fallen apple out of the grass beneath 
him and relaxing once more. “I wisht ”” He yawned, 
leaving his desire unexpressed. 

Antelope Edward stirred and pulled her gingham dress 
down over her bramble-scored knees. 

“‘Le’s play somep’n,”’ she proposed. ‘“‘Le’s pretend there’s 
a scalpin’ party sneakin’ up through the grass, an’ you can 
lassoo the chief.’”” She nodded toward the coiled clothesline 
beside Buffalo Bill. 

He was affronted by her energy. ‘‘We played scalpin’ 
parties all morning,’ he objected. “‘An’ anyway, you don’t 
lassoo Indians. You shoot ’em.”’ 

In the distance a rooster crowed with offensive energy. 

““We could go lassoo that old rooster,’”’ she who on more 
humdrum occasions was Edwina Cole remarked. ‘‘ We could 
play he was a cattle—only you can’t lassoo anything.” 

“T can too,” he retorted with no conviction. 

“Well, maybe you can,”’ Antelope Edward agreed tact- 
fully, ignoring the evidence of the morning, during which she 
had laid aside her cherished character, temporarily, to be- 
come an untamed mustang who had remained untamed 
despite the lariat-swinging efforts of Buffalo Bill, alias Elmer 
Doremus. 

He lay back, again overcome by languor. 
hesitated and cleared her throat. 

“The Sunday school picnic’s day after tomorrow,” she 
reminded him and waited expectantly for his response. 

He blinked lazily at the foliage overhead.- If she felt 
baffled, her round face did not show it. 

“‘An’ every boy,” she prompted, “‘is supposed to escort 
some girl to the picnic. Mr. Cush says so.” 

“‘He makes me sick,”’ Buffalo Bill retorted automatically. 
His and the Sunday-school superintendent’s spirits rarely 
vibrated in harmony. 

















His pardner 


IEERSISTENTLY she pressed her point. Once she was set 

upon a course it was impossible to deflect Antelope 
Edward. ‘Who you gonna take to the picnic, Buffalo?” she 
demanded shamelessly. 

He yawned again and sat up. ‘‘ We’re goin’ in our car,” he 
told her, ‘mamma an’ Aunt Caroline an’ me. If you wanta, 
you 5 ha Oe 

He stared at the road below and then suddenly flattened 
himself to earth. ‘‘Redskins!”’ he hissed. 

Neither by attitude nor architecture was Antelope Edward 
fitted for sudden prostrations. Instead, she looked down and 
grinned. “‘That’s only Millicent,” she informed her pardner. 
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**‘WHEE!’’ HE EXULTED— 
“pO IT AGAIN’ 





Along the dusty road trudged a little girl. She was a head 
taller than Antelope Edward and not more than half her 
width, lank, dark and a stranger to Buffalo Bill. 

“‘Millicent!’’ he snorted. ‘Millicent what?” 

“‘She’s Millicent Randall,’’ his fellow scout replied. ‘Her 
mother’s moved into the Bartholf house for the summer. 
Whatcha doin’, Buffalo?’”’ 

The master plainsman was grubbing green apples from the 
tangled grass roots. 

“Git down,” he whispered tensely. “‘She’s a Indian chief. 
Gimme ammunition, pardner; when she gets close, I’m 
gonna open fire.” 

Feminine weakness warred for an instant with her obvious 
duty as a scout. “Aw, I wouldn’t throw apples at a 
Antelope Edward began, and then checked herself to obey 
her superior’s order. 

Unaware of the ambuscade in preparation, the victim 
slouched slowly along the road. Physically, she was not 
unworthy the barbarian rank bestowed upon her by 
Buffalo Bill. Her face was tanned and lean and carried 
a masterful nose. Large brown hands and thick wrists 
protruded from the jersey she wore, and her knobby bare 
knees were the hue of her khaki shirt. She had no hat, 
and a thick braid of black hair lay along her spine. 

“Git down,”’ Buffalo Bill ordered, rising cautiously to 
his knees, and Antelope Edward obeyed with a half- 
stifled grunt of discomfort. 





ER fellow scout launched an apple and then fell 
forward on his face. ‘‘Oh-h-h,” he triumphed. 
“Right past her old bean.” 

He selected another missile and peered cautiously 
over the grass stems. The Indian chief had ‘halted and 
was standing with arms akimbo, staring directly toward 
him. 

“Whee!” Buffalo Bill yelled and threw again. 

He confidently expected his target to squeal and run. 
Girls always did, and the last dregs of his boredom evapo- 
rated at the thought of a spirited pursuit. His yelp of glee 
scaled higher as he saw the apple speeding directly toward 
its mark. Then it broke off in the middle, and was succeeded 
by a gasp. 

For the ambushed Millicent showed no sign of retreating. 
There was the gleam of white teeth across her sallow face as 
she stepped to one side, reached out a brown paw and caught 
the flying apple. She prepared to return it, and Buffalo Bill 
chuckled at the thought of a girl attempting to throw that 
far, and then ducked just in time. The homing projective 
stirred his hair as it passed. There was a loud smack and on 
the tree trunk behind him he saw an irregular star of wet- 
ness, spattered by a few white fragments. 

If the missile had smitten him squarely Buffalo Bill could 
not have been more stunned and indignant... He regarded the 
ability to throw the exclusive right of his sex. Even Antelope 
Edward’s attempts in that direction were dismal. The 
prowess of the involuntary Indian chief affronted him. It 
was almost indecent. 
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“Hi!” he yelled, and threw another apple. This sailed 
wide of its target. 

The dark girl in the road stooped and picked up a stone, 
Its whiz as it cut through the grass beside Buffalo Bill was 
bloodthirsty. ‘‘Ya will, will ya?’ the Indian chief cailed 
shrilly, and hurled another. 

This grazed Antelope Edward, who squealed in dismay «ind 
did more than could have been expected from one of her 
physique in the way of groveling. A third and larger stone 
whispered venomously in Buffalo Bill’s ear. With each de- 
livery Millicent seemed to gain in speed and control. The 
ambush rapidly was assuming an air of beleaguerment. 

“Ya will, will ya?” the erstwhile apple target chanted, and 
stooped for another missile. 

“Hey!” Buffalo Bill bawled. ‘“‘ You cut that out. Wanta 
kill somebody ?”’ 

At his hail, the lean besieger halted as she drew back her 
arm and hesitated, stirring the dust with her tennis shoes. 
“Think you’re smart, don’tcha?”’ she called stridently. “I'll 
show ya. Whatcha think I am?” 


NABILITY to classify this specimen combined with other 

emotions to keep the master scout silent. Miss Randall 
picked up more stones as an ammunition reserve and then 
advanced toward him. Her gait was ungainly, but swift. 
Beneath her masterful nose her lips curled in a vindictive 
grin. Beauty was not hers. As she drew near, her outline 
became increasingly angular and bizarre, but there was a 
competence in her stringy, overtanned person that awed 
both Indian fighters. 

Antelope Edward found her tongue first. 
cent,” she piped placatingly. 

The invader paused at the edge of the shade, breathing 
hard through. her impressive nose. ‘‘ You’re Edwina Cole,” 
with severity, and then fixed Buffalo Bill with a bleak gray 
eye. “And I know you too,” she accused. ‘‘ You’re that 
fresh little Elmer Doremus. Whatsa idea of throwin’ apples 
at me, hey?” 

The terror of the prairies, transformed by her stare into 
“fresh little Elmer Doremus,”’ gulped, managed a sickly grin 
and explained weakly: “‘Aw, we were just playin’. Can’tcha 
take a joke?” 

“Funny way for anyone to be playin’,”’ 

Miss Randall sniffed. Her skepticism and the hostility 
with which she stared at the erstwhile Buffalo Bill roused 
Edwina Cole to protective speech. 

“Honest, Millicent,’’ she babbled, 
““we were just playin’ we were scouts, 
and you were a Indian.” 

This enlightenment brought no ap- 
preciable cheer to the hatchet face of 
Miss Randall. ‘‘Playin’ scout!” she 
scoffed. ‘‘An’ I’ll thank you not to call 
me an Indian—fat, dirty old things, 
all over fleas.” 

“They are not,’’ Elmer Doremus 
contradicted with an air of authority. 

“Well, they certainly are,” the in- 
truder asserted, turning upon him. 
“*T guess I know. I’ve seen hundreds 
and hundreds of them. There’sa whole 
reservation full of them near our ranch. 

Buffalo Bill sat suddenly upright. 
If Miss Randall had sprouted immense 
wings from her protruding shoulder blades and had assumed 
in addition a prismatic halo, his gaze would have been no less 
reverent and awestruck. “Ranch!” hestammered. “Ranch!” 

“Certainly,” she replied, visibly assuaged by his respect. 
“We got a ranch in Wyoming. That’s my home; only 
mother brought me East this summer so she could find a 
school to put me in next fall.” 


“Hello, Milli- 


ty ASTRONOMER confronted suddenly by an inhabitant 
of Mars would have displayed in milder form the emotions 
that gripped Buffalo Bill. He gaped in wordless ecstasy, and 
his manifest admiration was not lost upon Miss Randall, who 
appeared pleased, nor upon Antelope Edward, who did not. 

“‘Anyway,” the latter said, “I bet you never killed Red- 
skins or anything, didja?”’ 

The skepticism in her voice challenged Millicent. “I bet I 
did,” she retorted stoutly. 

Mild hysteria filled Buffalo Bill. ‘Didja shoot ’em?” he 
cried. ‘‘Didja shoot ’em right off their broncos?” 

Loneliness had been the lot of Millicent Randall since her 
mother had transported her from the intimate life of her 
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father’s ranch to an effete East, much engrossed in its own 
affairs—loneliness and ostracism. The juvenile swains of the 
village of Ramapo had paid her no heed. Members of her 
own sex had found no attraction in her lanky angular figure, 
her acrid temperament and her hoarse, domineering voice. 
She had been athirst for the respect she felt was her due. 
Now she had uncovered a bubbling spring of masculine ad- 
miration. She prepared to drink deep. 

“T’d left my gun behind,” she related, her strident voice 
and the defiant stare of her gray eyes sending shivers up and 
down Mr. Doremus’ spine, ‘‘an’ by and by a big fat buck 
came along an’—an’—well, he insulted me. Well, I had my 
lariat with me an’ I just threw my loop over him an’ dragged 
him back to the ranch behind Shoshone—that’s my pony; 
and then by an’ by we hanged him. No, old timer, Indians 
don’t get fresh with me.”’ . 

“Gosh!”’ Buffalo Bill exploded and stared at the narrator, 
open-mouthed. 

Near by, Antelope Edward watched him with eyes that 
were clouded with apprehension. Her plump, freckled face 
remained calm, but she was distinctly unhappy. She found 
herself wishing that her pardner’s aim had been truer, and 
the apples he had hurled seven times their weight. 

“Gosh!’’ Buffalo Bill gasped again, and the confessed 
Indian slayer laughed hoarsely. 

“Indians don’t get fresh with me,” she reiterated. 

“Lookit,” Antelope Edward said. ‘‘Le’s see you lassoo 
somep’n.”” 


ER fellow scout caught up the suggestion eagerly. ‘“Come 
on,” he said excitedly, rising and proffering the coiled 
clothesline. ‘‘Le’s play you’re killin’ another old Indian.” 
The hesitation on the face of Miss Randall at once stimu- 
lated and soothed Antelope Edward. The intruder bent over 
the improvised lariat, and then shook her head. ‘This isn’t 
the right sort of rope,’’ she pointed out, “‘an’ besides, you’ve 
got it knotted all wrong.” 

“T bet she can’t lassoo anything anyway,” Miss Cole said 
loudly, with a distinctly feminine and un-scoutlike intona- 
tion. Miss Randall stared at her with hearty dislike. 

“Aw, come on,” Buffalo Bill urged. ‘I tell you what; 
Antelope Edward here’ll be a wild horse or a steer or some- 
thin’, and you show me how to rope her when she runs past.” 

“T will not,’’ Miss Cole pronounced hastily. 

Millicent glared at her with obvious hostility. ‘‘ You said 
I couldn’t throw a rope,”’ she pointed out stridently. ‘You 
come out from under these branches, an’ I’ll try.” 

“T bet you can’t,’ Antelope Edward insisted and, half 
lifted to her feet by the eager Buffalo Bill, obeyed and fol- 
lowed Miss Randall out upon the sun-drenched hillside. 

Her heart misgave her as she saw a loop form and dilate 
in the air from Millicent’s twirling brown hand. It swelled 
with un-Christian triumph as it wavered and collapsed. The 
Indian slayer bent over the clothesline and readjusted the 
knot while the theoretical quadruped, who until a few min- 
utes before had been Antelope Edward, stood on the slope 
above her and hoped for the worst. 

The object of her increasing dislike spun the loop once 
more to the acclaim of Buffalo Bill and shouted: ‘“‘Come on!”’ 

“Run!”’ Mr. Doremus exhorted, and the temporary wild 
creature obeyed. 

She had not been designed for speed, but her course was 
downhill and momentum aided her. Her short, sturdy legs 
made undreamed-of leaps, each emphasized by a jarring 
grunt. As she bounded past the rope spinner, she saw Miss 
Randall make a swift motion. 

Exultation rose in Antelope Edward as she ran on. 
“Couldn’t,” she jolted, trying vainly to check herself— 
“couldn’t —lassoo—any——”” Something 
clutched her about her waist, robbing 
her of breath and balance. Even as she 
fell she shot a terrified glance behind her 
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and saw Millicent leaning back upon 
the taut clothesline and Buffalo Bill 
in an ecstasy of glee. 

“Whee!” he exulted as Antelope ~ 
Edward clambered dizzily to her feet 
and freed herself from the hateful 
loop. “Do it again.” 

Humiliation and concussion had 
dazed Antelope Edward. Respect 
was in the mild eyes she turned upon 
the complacent roper, but no hint of 
liking. ‘“Le’s play somep’n else,” 
she replied with dignity. 

From the somnolent hillside the 
harvest fly shrilled. In the mottled 
shade of the apple tree the voice of 
Miss Randall rose and fell hardly 
less stridently. Buffalo Bill sat hug- 
ging his knees, rapt eyes upon the 
masterful face of the narrator. A 
little in the background Antelope 
Edward squatted, enthralled in spite 
of herself. 

“So Wild Bill Hickok,’’ Millicent 
concluded, ‘‘just waited on a rock 
beside the draw, an’ by and by this 
jasper came ridin’ along with the 
paymaster’s bag, an’ Wild Bill he 
jumped down on him an’ pulled him 
right outa the saddle an’ they rassled 
an’ rassled, an’ by an’ by Wild Bill 
hammered the road agent’s head on 
a rock an’ killed him an’ then he 
went back an’ cut the paymaster loose from the tree where 
he’d been tied, an’ by an’ by they gave Wild Bill just hun- 
dreds an’ hundreds of dollars reward an’ everything.” 

She paused, and Buffalo Bill drew a long breath as he 
emerged from his coma. ‘‘An’ you know this Wild Bill?” he 
asked in a voice of reverence. 

“He’s my nintimate friend,”” Miss Randall replied, with- 
out the flicker of an eyelash. ‘“‘He taught me to shoot an’ 
ride, an’ now I can ride better’n him and shoot better, too— 
sometimes,’’ she added modestly. 

“TI know what,” Mr. Doremus proposed suddenly. “Le’s 


_ play that. I mean, le’s pretend Antelope Edward here is the 


paymaster an’ you can be the road agent an’ I’ll be Wild Bill 
Hickok. You hold up the paymaster an’ tie her to a tree an’ 
we'll have a terrible rassle—play rassle, of course—an’ ——’’ 
“T’ll be Wild Bill Hickok,’’ Miss Randall interposed quite 
firmly. 
“T don’t want to be tied to any old tree,”” Antelope Ed- 
ward said with equal positiveness. ‘‘Le’s play somep’n else.” 


A. the agonies of a producing playwright gripped Mr. 
Doremus. ‘‘ You gotta be tied to a tree,’’ he told the 
junior scout. ‘An’ I gotta be Wild Bill Hickok, because— 
well, anyway, Wild Bill could rassle better’n the other feller.”’ 

“‘T can rassle better’n anyone,’’ Miss Randall asserted, her 
thin face appearing to develop a knifelike edge. - 

“You cannot,” Antelope Edward said calmly, her loyalty 
affronted. ‘You can’t rassle anywhere near as good as 
Elmer. I dare you try.” 













EVENTS SEEMED TO HAVE CRUSHED A ONCE SERENE AND STEADY SPIRIT 








ALL CHIVALROUS INHIBITIONS WERE DRIVEN FROM HIS MIND 


With the awkwardness of an unfolding rule Miss Randall 
got to her feet and stood, brown, capable hands upon her 
hipless sides. 

“You come on,” she directed Mr. Doremus. 
you.” 

“Aw,” Buffalo Bill hesitated, profoundly embarrassed. 

“Come on,”’ the candidate for the stellar r6le commanded; 
“if you can rassle better, you can be Wild Bill.” 

Sheepishly he obeyed, and gripped her half-heartedly 
about her bony waist. It was his sincere intention to over- 
throw her as gently as possible. To his amazement, she de- 
clined to fall. One lean arm slipped, snakelike, about his 
neck. A large hand gripped his arm. All chivalrous inhibi- 
tions were driven from his mind by the sudden impression 
that he had embraced a particularly truculent mountain 
lion. He was whirled about and almost lost his balance. 
Under his grasp, stringy muscles slipped and evaded him. 
He grunted and strained desperately. 

“‘Go ahead, Buffalo,’’ Miss Cole cried. ‘‘Rassle her!” 

Her admonitions were entirely unnecessary; Mr. Doremus 
was doing his utmost, and finding it inadequate. His rival 
for the laurels of Wild Bill Hickok thrust a leg, stiff and 
unyielding as a two-by-four, in front of his shins, twisted 
suddenly and heaved. 

“‘Oof!’’ Buffalo Bill exclaimed, and found himself flat on 
his back, staring up at the gnarled apple branches. For an 
instant he had no breath remaining for further remarks. 

His conqueror pulled her disarranged jersey back into 
approximate order and breathed hard through her domineer- 
ing nose. “’At’s the way to rassle, old-timer,” she an- 
nounced shrilly. 

“He tripped,” Antelope Edward squealed indignantly. 
“I betcha can’t doit again. Rassle her some more, Buffalo.” 

From his prostrate position Buffalo Bill rolled a bilious 
eye at his loyal ally. He was not visibly heartened by her 
partisanship. Presently he sat up. “I’m not gonna rassle 
any more,”’ he announced. ‘‘I—I hurt myself.” 


“T’ll show 


THE earlier humiliation of Antelope Edward another 

was now added. The double anguish of the last half 

hour was almost too much for her. Her lip trembled and 
she turned her head away. 

“‘Come on now,” Miss Randall ordered briskly. 
play hold-up. I’m Wiid Bill Hickok.” 

Completely subjugated, Buffalo Bill rose and prepared to 
obey. 

Bruised masculine pride was largely responsible for the 
fashion in which, a half hour later, he fell upon the pay- 
master, formerly Antelope Edward and née Edwina Cole, 
as she trudged along a tree-bordered path on the crest of 
the hill, and overpowered her. She was a dismally resigned 
paymaster, who offered only a minimum of resistance as he 
bound her to a tree with the clothesline lariat. Recent events 
seemed to have crushed a once serene and steady spirit. 

“Ouch!” she’ whimpered as he drew the bonds tight. 
“You hurt.” 

He paid no heed, and shook an invisible sack of currency 
in her face. ‘An’ now,” he grated, ‘I’m gonna ride crost 
the border with all this money. Ha-ha! I hope the wolfs 
get you.” 

Meekly she watched the hoppings and curvettings of her 
late pardner, which she knew by instinct were a highway- 
man’s efforts to mount a restive steed. Eventually he 


“We'll 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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PAULINE POUNDED 
THE ANGELIC CLAY 
INTO A SHAPELESS 
MASS AND STARTED 
TO MODEL BUNNY 
AS HE LAY KICKING 
ON HIS RUG 






































Love Was Once a Little Boy 





A fount, or a reading desk, or a lamp—it was all the same 
to Pauline. You merely mentioned what sort of angel you 
required, and she madeit. The angel weeping into a wing 
was in great request among the military as a fitting me- 
morial for those they had slain, either accidentally or on 
purpose. 

The Mayor of London had purchased four for his family 
vault. Royalty had patronized Pauline as far as two angels 
for an unknown destination. Other people made angels, but 
they lacked the expression, the verve, the charm, of the 
angels fashioned by Pauline. 

Her partner in this concern was Miss Jeans. Pauline did 
all the modeling, and May Jeans did the glazing and colored 
the smaller—or mantelpiece—angels, and put on the finishing 
touches. May Jeans was a spinster of those years commonly 
termed uncertain, though I am sure she was bitterly aware 
of the number of them. She and Pauline lived together in a 
little cottage at the edge of the Downs. It had a thatched 
roof, and a darling garden full of hollyhocks and, in their sea- 
son, Easter lilies—Easter lilies, because angels are supposed 


By DoroTHy BuLack 
Illustrated by W. E. Webster - 


by people who know to have an uncommon partiality for this 
form of blossom. 

“Though I feel,” said Pauline, ‘that they would be just 
as happy with hollyhocks. May, let’s do one angel holding 
hollyhocks. We might start a new celestial fashion.” 

May would not laugh at that. May was very orthodox. 
She wanted things to go on as they always had gone on, and 
she did not approve of Pauline’s flippant mind. She used to 
lecture Pauline sometimes, very seriously; and Miss Panter, 
the odd girl from the village who brought in the clay, would 
listen and lick her lips. For she was sure from the first that 
Pauline was a bad one. She was so pretty; and when, I ask 
you, does virtue go with beauty? Certainly not in heavy 
novelettes, which were the only wisdom Miss Panter had as 
to life. 

A very odd girl was Miss Panter. She looked as if she had 
been roughly put together out of a few planks, and painted 
a rather unsatisfactory pink—colors not warranted unfad- 
able at this price, moddem. Eyes like currants she had, 


nailed to the piece of pink plank that was her face. And her 
mind was a cinema film, in short lengths only. I am sorry 
this odd girl does not come into the story more, but hers is 
only a small part. All she did was to bring in the clay. And 
lately she had been taking Pauline’s letters to Hilary—be- 
cause Pauline did not want May Jeans to know about him. 

“Intrigue in high life,” registered Miss Panter mentally 
as she stowed Pauline’s letters down the front of her flat 
bosom. ‘Lady secretary assists at dark work.” 

Hilary was a barrister. He had come to the little village 
at the edge of the Downs for a rest—and he found Pauline. 
All through that peaceful summer they had been meeting 
secretly. Only a week before, he had asked Pauline to marry 
him. And Pauline wanted to. Only there was May. 

Pauline loved May and admired her. She was a wonder 
with her color and glaze. But Pauline was also afraid of her. 
May Jeans wanted things to go on as they had always gone 
on. The idea of any kind of change was repugnant to her. 
Sometimes she would say: .‘“‘ You and I have nothing to fear 
for our old age, Paul. We can always keep the wolf from the 
door.” And she would plan their yearly holiday, years and 
years ahead. 

Can we wonder that Pauline hardly liked to mention 
Hilary? It meant such an enormous change of plan. And 
supposing May should cut up nasty? Without May, the 
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combine collapsed. Pauline knew nothing about coloring 
and glazing. At least, she did not know enough to carry a 
piece of work through all on her own. 

Sometimes she sat at her work now, her pretty brows 
folded into a brown study. One day May looked up and saw 
her. isind eyes May had, only they were rather hard and 
angry. as though she was always asking some question of 
life—and life, laughing, turned away and would never 
answer. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said May. 


Ni> Pauline, who had been thinking of Hilary and wist- 

.fully trying to find a way out of the maze she found 
herse!{ in, said: “I was wondering how you did the color- 
ing’”--because she had to say something. 

“T’\! teach you,” said May. “You’re a clever little thing, 
and you’d pick it up in no time. It would be very handy if 
you could do both, in case I was ever laid up. We’d be stuck, 
wouldn’t we, if anything happened to either of us, as things 
are?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pauline, flushing guiltily. 
“Things are never as bad as one supposes they will be.”’ 

“Well, I certainly could not do the modeling,” said May 
ruefully, looking at her square masculine hands. ‘I couldn’t 
fashion a boot button out of a bread pellet on my own. Asa 
money-making concern, we are dependent on one another.” 

Pauline sighed, for she knew it was true. And it did com- 
plicate life very much. For although it didn’t matter so 
frightfully for her if she married Hilary—what would happen 
to May? 

May had been teaching her the other part of the business 
now for three weeks, and she was making rapid strides. 

“You are a clever little wretch,” said May, aghast. “I 
believe you could do anything you put your mind to. You’ve 
got the feel for color, all right.” 

Pauline felt like a sinister mixture of Delilah and Judas 
Iscariot and all other historical deceivers. She said nothing. 
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But late that night, in the little summerhouse where she 
and Hilary had been meeting all those long summer evenings 
when May fondly imagined her in bed, she said to Hilary: 
“Darling, darling, how can we ever think of getting married? 
Can’t you see how hopeless it all is? I can’t abandon May, 
and May can’t get on without me. And it wouldn’t be 
any good suggesting May’s coming to London. She hates 
changes.” 

Hilary laughed about it at first. He couldn’t see how real 
it was. to Pauline. ‘‘But she’d never want you to sink your 
own happiness for her,” he said. “‘There’ll be some perfectly 
reasonable way out of this. Let me go and talk to her.” 

Pauline would never let him. She was afraid of May. 

Now the end of Hilary’s leave came in August, and he 
started agitating for something definite. 

“T can’t leave you, with things all uncertain like this,’’ he 
wrote. “I’ve only got another week, darling.” 

Miss Panter delivered that letter, her currantlike eyes 
snapping. She kept on hoping they would elope with each 
other. And they never did. She was getting perfectly sick 
of it. 

“That slow they are,”’ mused Miss Panter. “It’s chronic.” 


HE had another letter to take to Hilary on her way to the 
village to lunch. All that writing, thought Miss Panter, 
and nothing ever coming of it! It was time something hap- 
pened. She was getting awfully bored. Hilary gave her the 
answer, and a nice smile, as she repassed the inn on her way 
back to the cottage after lunch. All the way up the hill Miss 
Panter sucked a pear drop and dallied with the thought 
that if Pauline kept him waiting too long his attention might 
wander her way. 

“Romantic village wedding,’ 
Panter. 
Oo-er!” 

Who shall say what little demon stirred behind her plank- 
like face? Pauline happened to be out of the studio when 
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mentally registered Miss 
“Beautiful odd girl weds well-known barrister. 
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that odd girl got back. With a little giggle she laid the pre- 
cious letter from Hilary on May Jean’s table. May took it 
up and opened it without looking at the address, and it began: 


My own darling Love—You've simply got to tell her. 


If you 
don’t I shall take the law into my own hands 





May Jeans folded the letter, put it back in its envelope, 
and sat very still for a while, staring at the angel in front of 
her. Then she went up to Pauline’s room, knocked at the 
door and marched in. Pauline was sitting on the low win- 
dow seat, mending a pair of pink silk stockings. 


AY JEANS laid the letter down on her lap, and said 
tartly: “Yours, I fancy.” Then, with a white face and 
set lips, she walked out of the room. 

It was the beginning of a preposterous state of affairs be- 
tween them. May never alluded to the matter again. Only 
her face was very hard and her eyes were very angry, and she 
treated Pauline as though Pauline was a very naughty little 
child. Pauline felt all frozen up and sick. She tried a dozen 
times to open the subject with May, but she just couldn’t. 
So she continued for several days in Coventry, and it wore 
her down. There came a night when she went to May’s 
room, her long hair in a plait down her back, and her dress- 
ing gown trailing all round her like despondent wings. 

“Very well, I won’t then, May. I'll write, and tell him. If 
you are going to behave like this—how can I?” 

A little spark glimmered like lighted tinder in May’s angry 
eyes. ‘‘Can’t you see it’s for your own good?” she said al- 
most inarticulately. ‘‘Can’t you see what you would be 
throwing away? Why, you’d make a name for yourself in 
time. You’ve got a career before you. And in a moment of 
midsummer madness you want to throw it all away—for a 
man who isn’t worthy to untie your shoes. I thought better 
of you than that, Pauline.” 


(Continued on Page 110) 














































































PAULINE HAD BEEN THINKING OF HILARY AND TRYING 





TO FIND A WAY 





OUT OF THE MAZE 





room was and all, with the fuss and 
va &i| roar of the street wheezing out before 
fies fe) it could reach him. Not bad, this 
smart) little cubby, four rooms and bath; 
iisaah, to be sure, counting that kitchenette a 
room was a bit of American—er—optimism. 
And dining alcove. Diana always bothered to 
mention it, but, after all, where one ate was worth 
mentioning. A right so-so little nest, this! And 
Diana! Hugh burrowed deeper in the cushioned 
chair and squinted at the gas log in a fullness of 
well-being. 

Small heels clicked over the floor. Dudley 
rose, but not as Fred Hinton or Jack Bayler 
would have done it. He made it seem that he 
was about to rise anyway. The contentment in 
his eyes glowed under the cool gray of them as 
Diana, in that spiffy blue thing he liked, poised 
in the hall doorway. 

‘Well, Crickets,” he greeted, casually pushing 
a low chair near his own, ‘“‘I’m laying odds that 
every dish and pan is in its proper place.” 

“It has to be. If one piece of the puzzle goes 
awry here, everything is out of gear. Sometime, 
Hughie, I’ll forget to hang up the can opener and 
there won’t be room for the disappearing bed to 
let down.” 

Dudley puckered his forehead. But then she 
didn’t mean it. It was just one of Di’s extrav- 
agances. ‘‘Here’s your mail, Hugh, and if you 
lay it down again without opening it, I'll 
scream,” nudging her chair still closer to his and 
cuddling into it. 

His alarm at that melted instantly. He took 
the packet of letters—the same ones he had re- 
ceived at the office that morning, carried all 
day, left on his dresser, and again on the dinner 
table where Diana had placed them—doubled 
his lean length into the cushions and opened the thinnest 
envelope. ‘‘Um-m, Kuhn and Holz have some new woolens 
in. Anything missing tonight, Di? You don’t look quite 
jolly,’ cupping the curved chin in his palm and turning her 
face up to his. 

“‘It’s—the Hintons. You see—well—really, Hugh, it was 
horrid of them not to invite us to their dinner party tonight.” 

“Was it?” anxiously. 


OU know it was. After all this drivel about the office 
being just one big family, a perpetual love feast and 
soon. Socially they wouldn’t wipe their feet on us.” 
“Frightful! You wouldn’t have them do that—rather, 
what do we care? We’re away up here out of the racket, just 
you and I.” 
“TI know, and it’s never quit being wonderful for a min- 
te,” laying her brown head on his shoulder. ‘‘But I’m 
jealous for you. There you’ve been right with them every 
day for three months, and they don’t appreciate you.” 
“They couldn’t all at once—I mean, however, why should 
they dash me into their clique? They did put me up at the 
Merryvale Country Club, 
and now and bye they 
overtake me on the links 
and play along with me. 
Then the Hintons and 
Baylers have called and 
had us in on their at-home 
days, and out driving 
once. Decent of them, I 
thought. And Tubby 
Vandiver has sent you 
two sorts of caviar and 
three of cheese, imported, 
very special.” 

“Yes, they’ve 
paid us a little at- 
tention, but it was 
all so casual. If 
Mrs. Aliston had 
noticed us—no one 
dares blink in that 
Merryvale set un- 
less Mrs. Aliston 
blinks first. I sup- 
pose every club has 
its grande dame; 
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Passant Fampant 


By FLORENCE DorseEY WELCH 


IMustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


there, I’m spoiling your evening. Open this letter, Hugh 
dear, the one with the English stamp. I’m curious; don’t 
groan, it isn’t from your Aunt Tillison.” 

**So it isn’t. Why—it’s from Jedder, Uncle Orlen’s man, 
you know. He says the Gresham talisman is being sent to 
me. Funny, that. When Uncle Orlen pegged out a while 
back it left me the ranking nephew and all. Jedder’s man- 
aged to hide the silly old twaddle from the sheriff and— 
listen! ‘It’s a great pity to have it go out of England, Mr. 
Hugh, but you being the head of the family, the relic and 
what it may bring is rightfully yours. I had to send it at 
your expense, sir, and excuse. But once it finds haven in 
your American villa, I’ll feel that the glory of the Greshams 
may yet return, and heaven be thanked. The lamp is along 
with it.’” 

“A talisman! And lamp?” 

“Yes. There’s a bit of blither about keeping a light burn- 
ing before it. Think of that rum old relic coming to me! 
Not bad, that!” 

“Tt’s wonderful! But I don’t understand —— 

“It’s the Gresham thing, you know.” 

“But I don’t know, Hugh. If just once you could be 
obvious and lucid, dear!” 

“‘Couldn’t I, now! You see, it goes back to the time be- 
fore we were kicked out. We were just Dudley after that.” 

“Kicked out!” in dismay. 

“Quite. Old Allyn Dudley, my great—I forget how 
great—grandfather was something of a character and when 
he was executed up at London ——”’ 

“Hugh! You don’t mean hanged!” 


” 


ANGIN’ wasn’t the rage just then. They chopped his 
head off. Hangin’ had come back in, though, when 
his son, Michael, was done off.” 

“Oh ——” Diana drew away, only to cuddle back against 
his arm, shuddering but loyal. “I don’t care if they were, 
you’re not a speck like them, and it shan’t reflect 
on you.” 
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‘*HERE’S YOUR MAIL, 
HUGH, AND IF YOU 
LAY IT DOWN AGAIN 
WITHOUT OPENING 
it, LG SCREAM’ 


“Oh! You had me thinking he was a thief or 
something. Did they kick your family out for 
that, out of their house?”’ 

““No, they left them the shack, but reduced 
’em to commoners. If you ever happen to look 
in Burke’s ——”’ 

“Burke’s! Peerage? Hugh Dudley, all this 
time you’ve been a peer and never said a word 
about it! And those ordinary Hintons leaving 
us out of their dinner! I’d like to catch Flora 
Hinton and rub her nose in Burke’s.”’ 

“Don’t ever. They gave the business ten lines 
before they ran out of terrific words—heretics, 
blasphemers, traitors and what more. Not gay 
reading.” 


UT think of being in at all! Hughie, that 

talisman, they’ve sent it, really —isn’t that 
wonderful? You dear, and not a word all this 
time! Isn’t it hysterical to think of Fred Hinton 
and Jack Bayler’s patronizing you? Sometimes 
including you in their golf! They’ll feel cheap 
when—I’ve got the duckiest place for it.” 

Hugh was delving in memories of a decrepit 
gray stone mansion in a green but disheveled 
park. Tiles crept in a glacial movement on the 
gables, and the battlemented tower reared a 
tipsily snaggled sky line. In the bleak brick- 
paved room in the base of the tower the talisman 
had been sheltered, friendly old dub with a 
chummy sort of grin. It would be great seeing 
him again. 

“It’s supposed to be lucky, isn’t it, Hugh?” 
she inquired. 

“The relic? Noend. Michael, Allyn’s oldest 
son, palavered it with oaths and vowed that if 
the light were kept burning above old Twaddles, 
the title would be restored in time. Of course, 
there’s no bother about the light now, because the 
spell or whatever has been broken, what with dumping the 
poor old rubbish in a packing case and all.” 

“That doesn’t count. It wouldn’t be fair not to allow for 
a perfectly necessary break. We won’t fail to do our part 
once it gets here. That light will never go out again.” 

“It’s not on a switch, Di. Jedder, and the Jedders before 
him—there’s always been one—had to fill that absurd little 
lamp every morning. Oil of a sort, and a wick floating in it. 
Not overmuch of a light.” 

“T love that! Now let me see ——”’ musingly. 


HE would return all those courtesies—the Hintons and 
Baylers, four; Tubby Vandiver; Judith Barr from down- 
stairs, and with themselves, eight. Two tables of bridge. 
After the talisman came, of course. An old sea captain she 
used to know had had a talisman, a grotesque little green 
jade idol—fascinating! And now to have one herself! What 
a coincidence, too, that the mantel sported that curved 
“saint niche’?! She had never had just the right thing to 
put in it, though the Tanagra figurine had not done so badly. 
The niche was rather above the eye line, but she could call 
attention to the talisman since it was in Hugh’s family, not 
hers. Something like this: “‘Oh, dear, I wonder if I forgot 
to fill that lamp. It would distress Hugh to have the light go 
out in the night. Just a quaint tradition in the family, 


“My father used to say at times that I was the very ge mem 


twig of old Allyn. He had a trying way with him, 
Allyn had. When they had him down on the floor by 
the block and the ax over him, he let up a prayer.” 
“Th—that’s not exactly like you, dear,” meditatively. 
“‘He’d been commanded to pray only standing as a punish- 
ment for not reforming with the Reformation, but they had 
to kneel him to get his head on the block, and the rascal took 
advantage of it and howled out his last bit of contrariness.”’ 
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Dudley’s of Gresham, you know—but for pity’s sake, don’t 
jook them up in Burke’s. It gives them a horrid paragraph. 
The talisman is cute, though, isn’t it? Still, I don’t think 
that a foolish bauble like that will ever restore the title ——”’ 

“Hugh, what shade is it?” 

“Is what? Oh, old Twaddles? Creamish, rather.” 

“ And the niche ivory—might need a background of black 
velvet to show it up.” 

Dudley had trailed back to his own reflections. That 
seventh hole was what they called a Jonah, but he had made 
it in five Saturday. That was coming! Form still ragged, 
though. Mighty decent of Bayler to play along with him 
and show him how to cure that slice. Things were going 
right so-so. Neat sale today, too, those Edler Development 
bonds. He had a notion of where he could place another 
packet of them. Czar Van Zandt had almost allowed himself 
to show approval. 

Dudley filled his pipe again—and again. The brown head 
against his shoulder drooped heavily. He peered down. 
Dark lashes lay flat on the flushed face. Crickets was asleep. 

The talisman lagged only one boat behind Jedder’s letter. 
When the notice came to Dudley at the office of Van Zandt 
and Company, Bond Brokers, he took time off to go down 
and see the relic through the customs. It cost more time 
than he had expected—the best of the forenoon; and it also 
took a while to arrange to have it taken out home. Then, 
missing his lunch, Dudley dashed to a telephone booth and 
called Diana. ‘The old rubbish came, and I’m having it 
sent. What? The Gresham thing. Twaddles.”’ 

“Hugh, don’t. Don’t risk it. They might lose it or some- 
thing,” fluttered back at him. 

“Now, Di, you know—ha, ha, thought at first you meant 
it.” Hard to tell when folks were joking, hanged if it wasn’t. 

“T do mean it. I’m crazy to see it, Hughie, but I’d feel 
better about it if you carried it home when you come.”’ 

“The deuce you would! I wouldn’t then! Ha,ha fe 
tentatively, but no answering chuckle came. “I say, 
Crickets, are you there?”’ 

“Send it then, Hugh,” resignedly, “‘but do make the man 
appreciate its value.” 

“Right. So long.” 





IANA spent the afternoon waiting for the messenger. 
Just as she had feared, something had happened to the 
It was nearly six o’clock when Graves, the house 


with some boxes and deposited them in the basement until 
she should give orders for opening them. 

“In the basement! Please send them up at once, Graves. 
I prefer opening them myself.”’ 

“Madame, would you be kind enough to come down and 
take a look at them?”’ a note of strain in the voice. 

Diana went. As 
she stepped off the 
elevator she was 
met by Graves, a 
captain at the head 
of an army of six 
husky men. Graves 
said something, but 
















































“WHY, MR. VANDIVER, WHAT- 
EVER ARE YOU DOING UN- 
DER THERE?” 
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Diana did not heed it. Be- 
yond him on the floor re- 
posed two boxes, one 
reminding her of a coffin 
box, the other towering 
above it, dominating the 
scene. - 

“What’s all this? Where 
is the talisman?” 

“Mr. Dudley had us fetch 
"em up from the dock, 
ma’am, and if you like, we can uncrate 
the stuff and hoist it to your place. It 
might be hard, ma’am, to get six men 
together again, and it’s a handful for 
us, even,” the brawniest informed. 

“Yes,” weakly. Diana gulped, leaned against the wall 
and repeated, ‘‘ Yes.” 

The army fell upon the coffin box. Diana waited numbly. 
Her imagination, usually so elastic, refused to stretch to the 
proportions of those packing cases. Desperately she wished 
for Hugh, and all at once, above the nightmare of ripping 
wood and screaking nails, sounded his comfortably cheery 
voice beside her. 

“You see, I had them make everything fast again, you 
were so nervous about him.” 

“About the talisman; but those things —— Hugh, they 
can’t be ——” 

“Quite. Sniffles himself is in that greater box.” 

“Oh! Then this one is the lamp,’”’ without enthusiasm. 

“Tt’ll be somewhere about.” 


HE wreckage cleared away left an oblong block of dull 

black marble. Diana caught her underlip with her teeth 
and blinked her lashes bravely. Dazedly her attention fas- 
tened on the-ripping of the other case. 

When the final sheath of brown paper was lifted, she found 
voice in-a spontaneous little cry of welcome. There on the 
basement floor posed a creamish marble lion, full size, in an 
attitude of gleeful triumph as though he himself had achieved 
the havoc about him. 

“Oh, Hugh! Look at him! Isn’t heducky? He’s holding 
up his paw to us.” 

“‘Passant rampant,” absently. ‘‘ Well, here we go up with 

- him.” 

“But, Hugh, he won’t go in the niche.”’ 

“Inevitably.’”” Women had to be more or less irrelevant. 

“And there’s no other place for him, is there?” 

Hugh tweaked his frail mustache. Funny, now, they 
hadn’t thought of that before. ‘‘We could set him up here in 
the basement. I’ll ask Graves.” 

“The idea! I tell you, we can give up the dining alcove.” 

‘And eat in the niche, I suppose!”’ 

His wife dismissed this with a sweep of dark lashes. 

So it was that the lucky piece of the Greshams was set up 
in the bay end of the living room; the drop-leaf table and 
two fiddle-backed chairs were relegated to the second bed- 
room, making something of a squeeze even after the bed had 
done its stunt of jumping up into the wall and closing a panel 
after itself. 

It had taken .a deal of tugging and hauling, however, be- 
fore the substantial talisman was hefted to the sixth floor, 
with a slight divertisement of panic in the lobby when the 
exasperated Graves explained to a lady that she could not be 

taken to her 
apartment 
just then, as a 
lion was going 
up on the ele- 
| | vator. 
| At the very 
last, there was 
a flurry about 
the lamp. 
Hugh went 
back to the 





SHE WAS AGHAST. 
“FOR THE HAULING 
AND INSTALLATION OF ONE LION, $37.50”’ 


basement and scratched about in the excelsior until he 
found it, a small wrought silver affair on a long thin chain. 

Meanwhile the foreman of the husky six had made out a 
bill and presented it to Diana. She was aghast. ‘For the 
hauling and installation of one lion, $37.50.” 

Hesitantly she handed it to Hugh when he reappeared. 
“Tt’s awful,’’ she whispered, ‘‘awful!’’ 

“There, now—not so bad, not so bad. Rum old scout, 
Twaddles, breaking in on us like this. I say, when do we eat?” 


EFORE bed time the lamp was filled with near-lard—the 

only oil the ménage offered—fitted with an improvised 
wick of cord string and hung from the ceiling above the non- 
chalant lion. Moreover, Aunt Tillison’s wedding gift, the 
black satin Japanese portiéres with bamboo embroidered in 
gold, were brought from their tissue paper and draped in the 
back of the alcove. The effect was inspired. 

“Isn’t he wonderful, Hugh?” Diana breathed in weary 
content. “I’m so glad his face is turned like that, just as 
though he were looking around at us and waving his paw.” 

“‘Passant rampant gardant.”’ 

“Do you have to say that? Is it part of the charm?” 

“No, it’s the hang of him, you know. It’s how they say 
‘up-and-coming’ in heraldry.” 

“T’ll learn to say it tomorrow. Hugh, I’m just crazy 
about him. But why on earth did you tell me he was a tiny 
cream jade thing?”’ 

“Whatever! I’ll be dashed if I know.” 

Near-lard didn’t seem to be just the medium for the 
devotional light, so in the following days Diana experimented 
with various oils, food, medicinal and lubricant. By the 
evening of the party she had decided upon a particular oil, 
and even that failed to give off quite the aura of incense. 

Tubby Vandiver arrived early, and was in a state of mind. 

“Thought I’d never get here—had the weirdest experi- 
ence. Ever been arrested, Dudley? Whey! What’s that?” 
sniffing. ‘‘Reminds me, I started to bring Mrs. Dudley a 
taster of Pondone cheese, something special—found it at 
Hadian’s, Importers. I was holding it out from me like this, 
see, and making for the taxi stand at the corner when I saw 
Jill Porter stop her coupé across the street and wave at me.” 


si, I WHEELED like this, see, dropped the cheese and stepped 
on it. Slippery stuff, Pondone, and it flopped me. The 
weirdest thing! A cop made for me, and Jill started on. I 
couldn’t have her thinking I had taken something on the 
hip—never do, never—so I bounced up and trotted along 
trying to stop her. I might’ve had my arms up and been 
yelling a little—but to have a cop grab me—anh-nh-h-h!” 

The last was a curdling shriek. Hugh glanced hastily about 
the living room into which they had gradually edged from 
the hall. There was only old Twaddles, his lurid oil light and 
the faint gleam from the hall showing him in startling relief. 
The black base was lost in the dimness, leaving the lion, paw 
raised, in mid-air. Tubby had vanished. 

Hugh, having no penchant for the occult, turned 
on the chandelier and began a search for the physical 
manifestation of his guest. 

Diana flew in, breathless. ‘‘Hugh, what—why, 
~.. Mr. Vandiver, whatever are you doing under there?” 

They pulled him from under the console, mirac- 
ulously wedged in as he was. 

“Sorry, all to pieces,” he apologized. ‘‘ You know, 
I could have sworn I saw a lion leaping at me out of 
a jungle. Weirdest thing!” 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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yz) HAVE never had a fan letter from the town in 
*4| Kansas in which I was born, and the legend is 
m| probably true that the little village of Pickway 
fa} was blown away in acyclone. I was born under 

ae} q tent during a one-day engagement of a road 
show my father and Harry Houdini had out. Mother and 
I were left behind in Pickway. Two weeks later we joined 
that tent show, and I have never been off the stage or out 
of the amusement business since that day, except for a year 
or more when I was at Camp Kearny and in France. 

The show that I signed up with at the age of two weeks 
was called a Medicine Show, and Harry Houdini had the 
title of Doc. But it was an honest entertainment, and selling 
medicine was no more than an additional way of making 
money. 

A butcher boy, as he is known in the business, walked 
through the audience selling bottles of medicine—I suppose 
the recipe was obtained from the Indians; they always 
were—that was guaranteed to be good for any kind of 
rheumatism. When the demand for medicine was dull, the 
butcher boy sold pop corn, peanuts and candy. 

Houdini, I am told, did his famous needle trick and a few 
of his simpler handcuff stunts. He was not then, needless 
to say, the great magician, illusionist and collector of souve- 
nirs and books of the theater that he is today. It was 
Houdini who dubbed me Buster. - 
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Even the very youngest Keaton seems to affect 
the serious mien. 
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He has not 
turned away 
his face to 
laugh at you. 
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“As a child, they used to fool some people into 
thinking I was a midget.” 


Before I was three I toddled onto the stage. Before I 
was five I had make-up on. And before I was seven I was 
knocked about in a rough-and-tumble vaudeville act. I was 
thrown against the back drop, across the stage, and once, in 
New Haven, because some Yale students kidded my father 
and tried to break up the show, I was thrown out into the 
orchestra. It never seemed to hurt me, and I never met with 
an accident or even a bad bruise until I broke my leg making 
the moving picture, The Electric House, in which we used 
an escalator. I caught the toe of a large slap shoe—the type 
of shoe so often worn by comedians on the stage and in the 
pictures—in one of the steps, and the mechanism could not 
be stopped quickly enough. They often laugh at me down 
at the studio, and are often unnecessarily worried because 
I disguise myself and do a bad fall or a stunt that an extra 
has been engaged to do. Once I was in another studio look- 
ing on, and there was difficulty about an Indian falling from 
a cliff. I volunteered. Any acrobat or tumbler would 
understand there is no lack of modesty in mentioning this. 
One gets trained to falls, and some of those that look the 
most difficult are really quite simple, if one has been taught. 

The Gerry Society in New York, and similar organizations 
throughout the country that either prohibit or regulate the 
work of children upon the stage, could never understand 
this. They always expected to find me bruised and maimed. 
I appeared, I believe, before many different kinds of com- 
missions, and in some cities before the mayor. -In two states 
it was the governor who looked me over to see if I were being 
injured by the work that I did on the stage. Sometimes I 
was barred from appearing, but as our engagements were 
short, we would soon be in another town where the laws 
might be less strict. 

In most cities and states, the laws specifically prohibited 
a child under sixteen doing juggling, wire work or acrobatics 
of any kind. This afforded a loophole for me, as I was not 
an acrobat. I did nothing except submit to being knocked 
about. When I went outside the theater, they used to dress 
me in long trousers, derby hat and hand me a cane to carry. 
In this way they fooled some people into believing that I 
was a midget. On the stage I was dressed as a replica of my 
father—a sort of stage Irish-workingman type, with overalls 
and red chin beard. 
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When my brother and sister were born, each of them in 
turn joined the company. If they couldn’t walk, they were 
pushed onto the stage in go-carts. The act was at one time 
billed as The Four Keatons, though during most of the time 
there were only the three of us who actually worked. As this 
boy who wore the clothes of an old man and always felt old, 
grew older, he became too big to be used as the butt of his 
father. He could no longer be thrown around, and other 
things had to be put into the act, which was about played 
out anyway. One of our stunts was to burlesque the other 
people who played on the bill with us. They would often 
crowd around in the wings in the friendly, good-natured 
way of vaudeville people, and be much amused at the mon- 
strous things we were doing in supposed imitation of them. 
We played with everybody in variety, and an autograph 
book which my mother kept for me is almost a complete 
roster of vaudeville as it used to be, of vaudeville as it was 
in the days when Tony Pastor’s was not only a New York, 
but a national institution. 

When I was twenty-one I got an offer to leave the variety 
stage and go into a musical show or a revue which the Shu- 
berts were to put on at the Winter Garden in New York. 
It meant a good deal to me, for it was not only the first thing 
on my own, but it was a chance to do something really 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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Amusing the public is a serious business 
with Buster. 























































By Oliver Herford 
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The One I Knew Least of All 


IV 


=)ROM childhood Egypt had seemed a friendly 
fai spot. It was the only country that recon- 
* ciled one to history. Those other countries 
| that were always fighting and changing 
their princes and their boundaries were 
simply too confusing. Egypt stayed put. 
B} If you wanted more of her history, you 
dug in; you didn’t go off on the edges. 

It was to be an exciting journey, for the one I knew least 
was to make all the traveling arrangements. Up to that 
time I am quite sure she had never bought a railroad ticket; 
at home she went from one end of the country to the other 
by simply getting on the train. But now all the arrangements 
were to be made, and she was to make them. 

It was decided by the travelers that the best plan was to 
take the train from Paris to Brindisi, then the P. and O. boat 
to Port Said. Fortified with tickets and luggage, the three 
women reached the station at ten in the morning and boarded 
their train. Shortly the wheels were turning pleasantly, and 
they were on their way. But they were scarcely out of the 
station when an excited conductor declared that everything 
was wrong. I don’t know to this day what was really the 
matter; whether they were a day too early or too late, or 
whether it should have been an afternoon train—I don’t 
know. But certainly they had no sleeping-car tickets for 
that train. And the excited Frenchman asserted that the 
best possible plan was for the ladies to return to their homes. 

The ladies had no intention of returning to their homes, 
with all their belongings in the baggage car bound_for Brin- 
disi. And they so stated their position. Another conductor 
was called, who grew even more excited than the first. 
Together they decided that the ladies should descend at the 
next station. The ladies sank to the cushion—and despair, 
when suddenly two eyes fastened themselves on the end of 
a traveling bag in the rack overhead; the initials, in nice 
block letters, were followed by the magic words, ‘‘Oakland, 
California.” Oh, the relief! The ladies assured the con- 
ductor there was no need for anxiety; they would not de- 
scend; they would wait for the gentleman from California. 
As was expected, when California learned their difficulties 
the traveling bag came down and the ladies were left in un- 
disputed possession of the compartment. Ever blessed be 
California! Particularly Oakland. Thus do whole communi- 
ties reap blessings from the conduct of one of their members. 

Nevertheless, I’ve wondered why Eve is always so de- 
lighted to take an unfair advantage and put it in the pigeon- 
hole marked chivalry. 











Sunset From the Alabaster Mosque 


AIRO! The magic of that word! It was just at sun- 
down when they reached the city. They had been told 
that they must watch the sunset from the Alabaster Mosque. 
They left their luggage at the hotel and drove straight to the 
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citadel. It was a race with the sun, their horses galloping 
through the streets, hurrying by the strange, fascinating lit- 
tle shops in archways and niches; the people rushing to and 
fro, the drivers calling ‘‘ Al-ye-menak!”’ to warn the surging 
crowds out of the way. 

With noise and shouting they galloped up the ramp lead- 
ing to the citadel. As they reached the summit the noise of 
the city seemed to drop away, and they came into a great 


quiet when they left the carriage and walked to the parapet. 
They had won their race with the sun; he was just touching 
the horizon. And there, before them, were the Pyramids 
and the desert and—wonder upon wonders—the Nile; older 
than the Pyramids, yet always young; the mother of Egypt. 

This extraordinary river! And-she is the one river that 
really empties. Other rivers have tributaries; for more than 
a thousand miles she sweeps on her way alone, flooding the 
land with her riches. It is as if she were loath to leave the 
valley which needs her, to throw herself into the careless, 
devouring sea. So she loiters on the way, giving herself; and 
the torrents of Abyssinia dwindle into the mud flats of the 
delta. 

Twilight touched the edges of the mosque. But the 
travelers were heedless. Something held them like a pres- 
ence; suddenly they knew; it was the desert. It seemed 
that they could stretch out their hands and touch it; it 
was miles and miles away. The Pyramids were little black 
specks upon the desert; to someone standing on the Mo- 
kattam Hills thousands of years before, the Pyramids had 
been little black specks upon the desert. Those thousands 
of years seemed to give assurance, certainly, of centuries to 
come; there seemed nothing in the world but time; and life 
had been so hurried. 


First Impression of the Sphinx 


HEY drove back slowly through the dark and quiet 

streets. The shops were lighted now by the torches; the 
owners, sitting in the center of their tiny alcoves, their goods 
piled at back and on either hand, seemed like ‘rather 
friendly spiders, luring victims into not too dangerous webs.” 
But cities had lost their savor; the desert called. 

The noise of Cairo was distracting, and before noon of 
their next day the travelers had found a hotel some nine 
miles from the city, and a very short distance from the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx. They felt that their first meeting 
with the Sphinx demanded ceremony and forethought; it 
did not seem quite possible to treat him as a chance ac- 
quaintance. They made their arrangements at the hotel for 
camels and a guide, and waited for night and the moon. 
When the moon had risen they gathered their little caravan 
together and started out. 

It was a world of mystery and silence. Their road lay 
past the pyramids, and soon they were in the presence of the 
Sphinx. The great creature seemed to “‘draw the breath 
of eternity.”” They were suddenly conscious of a new pos- 
session, a sense of beauty and grandeur—surely one of the 
great gifts life has to bestow. 

They never lost the wonder of that first impression of the 
Sphinx. Though they saw it many, many times in the 
months that followed, at high noon and midmorning, and 
though they lived within a few hundred yards of it for many, 
many days, they never lost the majesty of that first impression. 
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Everything was so strange and awe-inspiring they were 
in the mood to be overmastered; and when one of the un- 
believably persistent guides decided that they wished him 
to arrange a native dance at a near-by village, they offered 
no resistance and agreed with him that it would be more 
satisfactory to see the dancers in the native environment. 
As evening approached it was borne in upon them that it 
was one thing to go to the Pyramids with an accredited guide 
from the hotel, and it was quite another to wander off to a 
strange village with a guide whose only recommendation 
was that he had browbeaten them into engaging him. 

When the man arrived with the camels and drivers, three 
very frightened women were waiting. There had been some 
jocular remarks about ransom, being held for at least a dig- 
nified sum—but they were whistling to keep their courage 
up. The man seemed to expect them to mount the camels, 
and they did. The camels limbered themselves together and 
ambled off. There was a moon, but the travelers confessed 
to each other afterward that they never saw it; it might 
have been as black as Erebus for all they knew or cared. 

There seemed a great many more men than were needed 
for three camels. One thing was certain: Whatever hap- 
pened, one of the travelers would not get off her camel. 
She would make some excuse—that she was tired, or could 
see better; some idea would come to her. They plowed 
through soft sand and plodded over hard sand but nothing 
came to help in their escape. They arrived at three palm 
trees; surely this was not the village! Yes, those little 
black dots were huts; and that indistinct mass was resolv- 
ing itself into human creatures, and they were coming for- 
ward. No one spoke. Whatever happened, she would not 
get off the camel. A little imp the size of a grasshopper 
said something to the camel. The world lurched forward 
and backward, and the camel shut up like a jackknife and 
rested on the ground. The imp the size of a grasshopper 
told the traveler to get off the camel, and she got off. 


Into the Desert 


S A MAGNET attracts steel filings, in that manner the 
three women drew toward one another. A®£ons of time 
went by. A great respect was born for the race of Egypt. 
What vitality, to endure for six thousand years when one 
night could be as long as this! 

Declining assistance, they remounted the camels. They 
knew they were not on the road that led to the hotel. Their 
minds stopped. Suddenly they were on their feet, and they 
were thanking the guide for an interesting evening. No— 
not the next day—the 
heat was oppressive— 
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The desert! ‘“‘Empty of all save sun and mystery” .. . 
The long, long rides across the desert. The great heat at 
noonday. The inexpressible pleasure of sliding off the horse 
when that vagabond stranger, sleep, would sidle up: and 
with pebbles for a pillow and a helmet over the eyes, one 
would become part of the unknown for a blessed hour. 

Sulieman was evidently a favorite with the people of the 
desert. Wherever the travelers pitched their camp, the chief 
of the neighboring village would send guards to protect them; 


“as the travelers were three women alone, they were glad of this 


carefulness. Thanks to Sulieman, they were treated with the 
greatest consideration. In one of the more important vil- 
lages they were invited to the chief’s house. They were shown 
into a large room, quite cool, though it was May. The ceil- 
ings were very high; bent-wood furniture stood against the 
walls; and the whole place was spotlessly clean. Several 
gentlemen had been asked to meet the foreign ladies, among 


them a charming man who spoke French fluently; he was a 


.23 





traveler; he had visited France. The other men looked 
upon him, not enviously but as if they felt him to be a 
favorite of the gods. They showed keen interest in the outer 
world, but seemed amused that the “foreign ladies” should 
be interested in their lives. They had beautiful voices, and 
more charming manners were never seen. 


To the great surprise of the travelers the chief asked if 


they would like to visit the harem. Would they like to visit 
the harem! When they recovered from their surprise and ex- 
pressed their delight, they were taken across what at home 
might have been the stable yard; then, the men having left 
them, they clambered up a flight of stairs, preceded by five 
or six frightened chickens squawking and clucking, half fly- 
ing from step to step. At the top of the stairs, by the door 
which led to the women’s quarters, sat an old woman with a 
young child in her arms. The chickens were shooed out of 


the way, and the visitors entered a room where three young 
women were waiting for them. The eldest was very beauti- 
ful, with gentle dignity. She was the widow of the eldest son. 


The two others were very young and plump; the one in bril- 


liant yellow brocade, the other in bright, light blue. There 
wasn’t a word among the five of them, but there was fun in 
all their eyes and they got on famously. The visitors were 
offered cigarettes and candy, and were shown all sorts of 
pretty things in the room. This room also was spotlessly 
clean. A four-poster bed with chintz curtains and a valance 
was a proud object. With the air of telling an important 
secret, cosmetics were brought out, black stuff for the eyes 
and browny red for the lips, and the manner of their use 
was shown in pantomime. 


True Daughters of Eve 


sa pasta get the old woman at the door started up, calling 
out a warning. With a little scream of fright all three 
girls sprang upon the bed and drew the curtains tight. And 
not a second too soon, for Sulieman appeared in the door- 
way. He had been allowed to come up to serve as in- 
terpreter. Looking neither to right nor left, he stalked to a 
window and directed his eyes to a house across the way. 
Not a sound behind the curtains; but two black eyes 
peeped out, then two more black eyes, the eldest girl cried 
out “Sulieman!’’ and they all sprang to the floor, chattering 
and laughing. They were true daughters of Eve, as Sulie- 
man soon found. They were unveiled, and evidently Sulie- 
man was on his honor not tolook. They consulted as to ways 
of teasing him. They held candy under his nose and tried to 
veer himround. Evidently they said very saucy things, which 
convulsed him with 
laughter; but henever 





they would rest. .. . 
And there was the 
moon! And there were 
people in the hotel 
walking about! And 
here were their rooms; 
and here they were in- 
side them, safe and 
sound. It had indeed 
been an interesting 
evening. 

They decided to live 
in the desert, and the 
very courteous people 
of the hotel did every- 
thing to forward the 
project. They were 
put in the care of “‘ the 
perfect dragoman,”’ 
Sulieman Mohammed, 
who in an incredibly 
short time—two days, 
I think—had a bewil- 
dering array of tents 
and cooks and camels 
and horses and don- 
keys and donkey 
boys—in a word, he 
Provided a camp. 
They felt themselves 
second only to Julius 
Cesar traveling with 
his cohorts. The day 
before their journey 
began they were al- 
lowed to have tea— 
alittle unlike Caesar— 
Intheir tent; but they 
Were advised to wait 
till the morning and 
make an early start. 
For they were to have 
a jaunt across the 
desert to the Fayum, 
ten days going and 
Coming; then they 
Were to settle down. 








looked at them. One 
of them got between 
him and the window— 
and he shut his eyes; 
then there was wild 
delight. He was 
forced to beat a re- 
treat; and the foreign- 
ers came away feeling 
they had been alittle 
misinformed as to the 
doleful life of the 
women of the Orient. 

Another long ride 
across the desert 
brought the travelers 
to another friendly 
chief who wished to 
send his dancing girls 
toentertain them. The 
travelers were, of 
course, delighted. 
After dinner a troupe 
of dancers and musi- 
cians arrived. A circle 
probably thirty feet in 
diameter was formed; 
lanterns hanging on 
spearheads marked its 
boundaries. 

The dance was quite 
beautiful in the half 
light of a young moon. 
And very funny was 
the burlesque imita- 
tion the men gave 
afterward, to the in- 
tense delight of the 
dancing girls them- 
selves and the amuse- 
ment of the musicians. 
Then Sulieman, for his 
part of the perform- 
ance, put his favorite 


(Continued on 
Page 161) 
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Scheming the Summer Living Room 


thought of anything old and worn, drab or 

stuffy, is especially irksome, and as we 
glance around the old living room, with the suggestion 
of young summer about us, we long to do the room over 
entirely and appease those intangible longings for crisp cool- 
ness and color. If we can’t have new furniture—and most 
of us can’t merely in answer to the call of summer, unless it’s 
a new living room that has started this urge—at least we long 
for a new color scheme. And what better inspiration may 
we find for such a scheme than that which is offered by the 
material gathered together in the beautiful alcove from 


| ) howe summer is the time when the very 





«Inspired by the Alexandria Alcove 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Illustrated by Lurelle Guild 


Alexandria in the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York? This alcove furnishes an 
inspirational scheme more important than the mere size of 





the alcove would seem to warrant. All the wood- 
work, including the paneling of the fireplace 
wall, as well as the rest of the standing w»od- 
work, the wainscot, railings, and the cornice run at the ceiling 
turn, is painted a greenish gray-blue, which approximates the 
color of pale peacock. As accents to the architectural scheme, 
the fireplace is faced with black and gray marble, and the 
windows are supplied with Venetian blinds of blue-green. 
Startlingly decorative in combination with this colored 
woodwork, the walls are covered with an antique pai:ted 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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The figured wallpaper of modern manufacture suggests the general character of the old painted paper used on the walls of the Alexandria alcove. 
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The General Fede 
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waIN THIS day, when the June number of THE 
i| LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL comes from the press, 
%] several thousand women from every state in 
the Union and from islands and lands beyond 
jj the seas, are meeting in Atlantic City for the 
41 Biennial Convention of the General Federation 
yA1 of Women’s Clubs. A Biennial is a time when 

= “| we club women bring together the multiform 
interests of our many kinds of lives and, as it were, lift them 
up into a kind of white light and see them as a luminous whole— 
not many things, after all; not discordant or even bewildering, 
but only converging efforts to take all the forces that are playing 
on us today and to try to make them contribute to sweeter and 
more satisfying lives. 

It was Sorosis of New York that began it; Sorosis, “the 
mother of the clubs,’’ not because she is the oldest. It would be 
a daring person who called any club the first. The “mother” 
name for Sorosis springs from the fact that it was she who had 
the vision to draw isolated clubs together. The Greek Soros 
means heap or bunch; the Latin Soror means sister. You may 
derive the name ‘from whichever you please. Why not both? 

In 1889, Sorosis was twenty-one years old. At the suggestion 
of its loved Jennie June, it was decided to have a birthday 
party. There is a kind of tenderness mingled with laughter sur- 
rounding the story of that first meeting, when sixty-one women 
came together, for clubs were still something a bit queer. Women 
wore tight high collars and close- 
fitting basques and skirts that 
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Sorosis’ first party was a great success. Out of it blossomed a 
suggestion to make the organization permanent and the meetings 
recurrent. Women like May Wright Sewall, Julia Ward Howe, 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, Ella Clymer, and Jennie June were 
put on a committee to frame a constitution, and a year later 
Sorosis was hostess again. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was born. There were women from seventeen states at 
this first ‘‘really and truly” meeting of the fixed body. Three 
of them had come all the way from California. We can imagine 
the friendly curiosity with which they looked at one another. 
One of them remembers the light wave of inextinguishable 
laughter that rippled over them when a delegate from Kansas ex- 
pressed the hope that they would some day assemble at Wichita. 


Among the Pioneers 


N 1892, the new Federation was ready to hold its first Bien- 

nial. The first president, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
could look down with beating heart on a group that felt itself as 
strong as the world, with nearly three hundred delegates. Of 
course they talked novels and drama and art and parliamentary 
law and the best way to form clubs. Clubs were still, as Mrs. 
Howe said, resting places for the soul. Can we of today blame 
them for wanting resting places? Even at this time the bigger 
world began to press in on club activities. It was not only 
‘Browning and Raphael, but— 
“There can be no satisfactory 





swept the floor. But these were 
women who dared to do the ex- 
ceptional at a time when it was 
not made easy by public opinion. 
It has become a fashion to speak 
jeeringly of the original movement 
for self-culture clubs, but it is sig- 
nificant that in the very invita- 
tion to this first all-club meeting, 
one of the purposes suggested for 
discussion was “‘the influence ex- 
erted on the community,” and at 
the meeting itself Mrs. Clymer 
phinsed that. purpose as being 
“Unity in Diversity.” 


“Unity in Diversity” 


DO not know any greater serv- 

ice that a group can confer on 
the community than to maintain 
a generous unity while allowing 
for wide divergence in purposes— 
M activities, in ideas, in people. 
The words have been used ever 
Since as the key to club work. 
“Unity in Diversity” is not the 
motto of reformers or of those who 
grow rabid upon asingle issue, but 








paper on Dante if you have to 
walk through a purgatory of ugli- 
ness and bad smells in your own 
town.”’ It was: What is our com- 
munity doing for our children, for 
kindergartens, for child health? 
Are we wise or are we stupid in 
the way we deal with delinquent 
children? And the woman in in- 
dustry: What are her hours and 
conditions of labor; and how do 
these affect her primary right, 
namely, the motherhood that 
satisfies her own being and gives 
the next generation a fair chance? 
The Federation was one of the 
first organizations to read the 
meaning of recreation and to see 


when we are not at work is the 
test of us. It was among the pio- 
neers in its passionate apprecia- 
tion of the right of Americans to 
their own natural treasures of out- 
of-doors. The fight for national 
parks, for forests, for birds, and 
wild flowers and wild things began 
almost with the breath of the nos- 
trils of the new Federation and 
has remained through the years. 








It is a good statement of all- 
American standards. 
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ma)|LGHTING half across the world, from the 
rt) East Indies to the West, was England—it 
was during the reign of George III, and 
wartime. Stirring days they were. And it 
was in this time that Captain Ortho Pen- 
hale, part gypsy, part squire, a swagger- 
ing blade, a buccaneer—he who romped 
through High Noon, which preceded this 
story—takes command of the good ship Ghost. 

Part time on land, then away for weeks at sea, Ortho 
meets old friends and enemies, and takes his prizes, while his 
wife, a pretty niece, and the rest of his kin keep tab on the 
slim news that drifts back. 

Then, one day, while on his way home with two prizes, 
Captain Penhale makes a mistake, in a fog; it is not a single 
ship he sweeps down upon but a fleet. He is taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards and a Spanish prison gets him. But one 
night he finds the weak spot in his cell wall. 


XI 


Et TIGRE DE CALAHORRA opened first one eye, then 
the other, listened, drew his old blunderbuss to him and 
sat up, taking extreme care to keep himself under cover of 
the bowlders. There was no living thing in sight. To the 
north the wintry plains of Leén flowed away to meet the 
Cantabrian Mountains. At his back rose the spurs of the 
Pefia Negra, upheavals of bleak rock, their summits capped 
with snow. Immediately before him, not fifteen yards dis- 
tant, lay a morass of wheel tracks and mud holes dignified 
by the title of Camino Real, or royal road. By the trackside 
stood a tall stone calvary on which Christ was crudely por- 
trayed, hanging crucified. 

A desolate scene; even El Tigre was impressed by it, and 
he was inured to desolation and solitude by his profession. 
Having, perforce, to see a good deal of himself, he had got 
used to his own company; but on this particular evening he 
felt sociably inclined. He had prospered that morning, 
lunched well and rounded off with a most comfortable siesta. 

Delightful dreams, induced by the excellent lunch, had 
been his; dreams of luxury and bliss. And now to wake to 
this! Cold night descending on the desolate plains and not a 
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West Wind 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN 
Illustrated by W. J. Aylward 


living thing in sight, not even a crow! He must return to his 
cave in the hills, cook his solitary meal and waste the sweet- 
ness of his voice, his dulcet thrummings on his cracked guitar, 
upon desert air. It was disgusting that a gallant such as 
he should have to do his own menial tasks, his own cook- 
ing. But he had no woman, and must fry his own bacon— 
caspita! 

He examined the morning’s takings—a skin of Toro wine, 
half a loaf, four red sausages, a couple of eggs, a piece of 
bacon, a cow’s horn of oil and six onions. He would sup well, 
at all events. It had been a good day. The bag, apart from 
food, amounted to one gold onza, four duros, a fistful of 
piasters, reals and quartos, two silver rings and an image of 
the Virgin of Grief of Cordova—silver. 

Esteban Ruiz was a thief of the genus salteador, which 
Spanish etiquette ranks midway between the Jadrén, the 
dashing mounted highwayman, and the raterillo, the com- 
mon city snatchpurse. Esteban took small risks for small 
profits. He did not hold up gentlemen’s equipages or specie 
trains that were likely to resist; he ambushed traveling 
barbers, peddlers, solitary peasants and muleteers, and scat- 
tered their brains for what few pence they possessed. Since 
he destroyed people of no consequence, the police did not 
trouble him overmuch. 

His title was self-conferred. Calahorra was not proud of 
the association. She remembered him only as the most 
worthless of her sons, who snoozed by the fountain all day 
and prowled all night robbing the vineyards. Early one 
morning a local grower was found lying in the vifia with a 
knife wound between his shoulder blades. He could not say 
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who had struck him, but Esteban Ruiz was seen no more in 
those parts. 

Esteban stuffed the money and trinkets into his sash, 
crushed the oddities of food into his wallet, slung the wine 
skin over his shoulder and stood up. He would lie up on the 
morrow, he decided, and move camp altogether in a day or 
two. Wine he had in the bota, song in his soul, only the 
third ingredient for manly happiness lacked—woman. He 
picked up the blunderbuss, sent a quick glance up and down 
the road and, folding up in the middle, merged into the 
bowlders again, the gun at full cock. Somebody was coming 
along the road from the south! 

First of all he saw a head lift above the rise of ground, 
then the shoulders, then the whole pedestrian. Esteban, 
squinting along the barrel of the blunderbuss, emitted a low 
snarl of disgust. A priest, a parish cura, with nothing on him 
but a wooden rosary and a Book of Hours. Esteban had a 
good mind to shoot the fellow for the fun of watching him 
writhe. Ten yards nearer and he’d pull the trigger. 


IGHT yards—six yards—four yards—three yards—Esta- 

ban’s trigger finger slowly contracted—two yards—one— 
Esteban’s finger relaxed. What he had mistaken for a 
cassock was a skirt, the hood a cloth mantilla. The traveler 
was a woman—a woman! 

He jerked to his full height, the gun at his shoulder, pre- 
sented. “Halt!” 

The woman jumped with astonishment, glanced this way 
and that, saw the gun’s bell mouth gaping at her not twelve 
yards distant and stood still, petrified, muffling the mantilla 
about her face. 

“Are you alone?” Esteban inquired. 

The woman did not reply. 

Esteban sniggered. ‘“‘Sulky, eh? We will find means to 
make you sufficiently talkative later. We have our little per- 
suasions. For the moment, if the sefiora will excuse me, I will 
retire myself behind these rocks in case the sefiora is not 
alone. If you move or cry out, I give you my word as 4 
caballero it is the last word you will utter.” 

He sank again among the bowlders, leaving only the 
muzzle of the gun visible. Five minutes passed. No second 
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wayfarer showed on the road. Esteban chuckled and 
smirked. This was astonishing luck—a lone woman and a 
handsome one at that. He could see nothing of her face for 
the mantilla, but her figure was fine, a straight-standing 
ta]l wench, nearly as tall as himself. She was young, too, 
from her lithe step. He gloated. She should be his slave to 
cook his food and hear him sing up in his cave in the hills. 

fen minutes passed and nobody else had appeared. Este- 
ban stepped out of cover. “‘Aha, my little nugget, my little 
pearl, come to the arms of thy true love, the Tiger of Cala- 
horra. Come to my bosom, star of my existence.”’ 

The woman stood her ground. 

‘Coy, my treasure?’’ Esteban sneered. “Art fearful of 
the immense joy that is in store for thee? Art gripped ina 
trance of love? Vamos!” he roared. 


TILL the woman did not stir. Except for her left hand 
~’ clutching at the wrap, there was not a movement in her. 

Esteban noted this with satisfaction. He liked to make 
helpless creatures wince and scream and go cold with terror. 
“Your Highness will not come to me? Bien esta. I will come 
to you—this once.’’ Carefully he rested the blunderbuss 
against a bowlder and advanced across the road, capering 
grotesquely, sweeping off his hat in extravagant obeisance, 
purring like a cat. Nearer and nearer he came, his grizzled 
head thrust forward, his small eyes squinting horribly. 

“Queen of my heart! Moon of my ’ He thrust his 
right hand out, wrenching the mantilla away, and simul- 
taneously realized that he had made the crowning mistake 
of a mistaken life. 

It was not a woman’s head that the tearing wrap revealed, 
but that of a man, a well-shaped, very masculine head cov- 
ered with close-cropped bull curls. He saw the blaze of 
amused black eyes, the flash of strong white teeth clenched 
in effort, and then an iron fist smote him on the jaw and he 
fell through immeasurable depths of oblivion amid a corus- 
cation of shooting stars. 

When Esteban came to himself next morning, he was 
bound hand and foot to the base of the stone crucifix. The 
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blunderbuss was gone, his money, his wine, his titbits, also 
his clothes. But in compensation for these last the unknown 
deceiver had left a peasant woman’s costume, brown 
basquina, red bodice and all, neatly piled beside him. 
Esteban Ruiz, the Tiger of Calahorra, cursed and shivered 
and raved and trembled, until a party of ladrénes, cantering 
down the road, fresh from rifling the Duke of Osuna’s bag- 
gage, put him out of his misery by putting a bullet through 
him. He was, they said, a blot on an honorable calling. 


XII 


IGHT in the valley of the Neira, in the Galician moun- 
tains; suppertime in the Venta del Sol. Despite its 
title, the Inn of the Sun was a poor affair, a single-storied 
barn, divided by a partition of rough planking into two com- 
partments, the one for beasts, the other for their masters. 
The stable was a gloomy cave, unlighted save by a tiny 
window at the far end. The accommodation for human 
beings was also the simplest. In the middle of the long room 
stood a ring of flat stones with a fire of oak boughs blazing 
in the center, the whole overhung by a conical chimney. 


**SHOOT!’’ HE SAID WEARILY 
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Grids, pipkins, pots and iron ladles decorated the walls; 
bunches of maize cobs and wine borrachas, made of the whole 
pigskin, hung from the rafters. On the rafters also a bevy 
of hens roosted undisturbed. Of furniture there was little— 
one plank table stained with wine drippings, a rickety bench 
and a few blocks of wood, which served as tables for those 
who sat on the ground and as stools for those who sat at 
table. A crone, twisted double with age and rheumatism, was 
in attendance on the ollas, hobbling round the circle, giving 
them an occasional sniff and a stir. As each stew came to 
perfection she signaled the event by a piercing howl, where- 
upon the owner arose, emptied the olla into an earthenware 
dish and gobbled for dear life. 


‘Lae muleteers ate out of party dishes, squatting on the 
floor, baling up the juice with horn spoons, prodding for 
bits of meat with their long Albacete knives. Those single 
travelers who could afford it had pots to themselves; those 
who could not ate maize bread and black sausage. 

“They tell me that the bridge at Otero has fallen,” 
grunted a one-eyed arriero. 

“It has been cracked these many years,” said a Castilian. 

The venturo, a pasty, perturbed creature, shuffled round 
the room replenishing wine cups and getting sorely mixed in 
his reckoning. 

“Before this precious ‘War of Oranges’ we could smuggle 
English fabrics through Lisbon,” said a Madrid bagman to a 
compeer of Valencia. 

“Ourselves we still slip in a few bales by way of Oran,”’ 
said the easterner. ‘‘But bribes to the authorities consume 
the profits. It is impossible to earn one’s living nowadays 
with so much dishonesty about. Hey! What have we here?”’ 

A tall, ragged man was kneeling before them, making 
signs toward his mouth, cringing and grimacing. 

“What is it?” 

The man made some incoherent noises in his throat; he 
appeared to have no palate. 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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THE WHOLE ISLAND CRAWLED AND REEKED WITH INSECTS. 
THEY SWARMED AROUND HIM. 


THEY 


MET THE MAN AT 
AND HE RETREATED INTO THE SEA 














Lhe ‘Revolt of the Birds 


III 


mee |ENNETT pieced out Hudson’s ad- 

#5} venture on his way north. He was 

Baz] idle on the ship, and this strange 

tts) affair gave him something to do, I 

Wes] could see him on that dead water 

e4| under a sky that did not change, the 

éS%| rusty freighter leprous in the sun, putting 
48) the thing together as one puts together the 
tiny fragments of a letter torn to bits. One spreads them 
all out on a table before one, and goes at what seems a 
hopeless task. 

But the man had the time and the motive, and he got a 
sort of unity in the end out of the fragments. Of course the 
details would not be precisely correct. One had to supply 
missing parts; and yet, he had, from his basket of scraps, 
now and then an incident of startling detail—like the scene 
on the sea before his ship came up—and segments that were 
mostly blank, dark places that could not be filled—could 
not, in fact, be imagined: What happened to Hudson imme- 
diately after he disappeared out of London that night; how 
he got into Asia, and so forth. 

Bennett gave it all up beyond a certain point. 











E WORKED forward from an event on the sea, taking 
that event for a beginning. He did not endeavor to go 
back of that event. It was a thing that seemed to stick in the 
memory of the delirious man. He had been set adrift in the 
sampan from a ship. Bennett thought that was all the story 
at first; the man had been set adrift, and he had picked him 
up. But he saw later it was the beginning of the whole thing. 


By MELVILLE Davisson Post 


Illustrated by George Howe 


This is how Bennett finally worked it out from the vague 
data he had. It was conjecture, merely a sort of theory. But 
something of the sort seemed to be indicated, something of 
the sort was at the origin of the thing. At any rate, it made 
what one might call a working hypothesis. 

Hudson was looking for something. He was searching 
the world for it. 

How he got into Asia, and how he came to set out on his 
quest and what the quest was were dead points to Bennett. 
He could not get them precisely coupled up. He could not 
piece out this portion of the story. But he had a marvelous 
memory. He gave me the fragments out of Hudson’s babble. 
He did not know precisely what they indicated and he did 
not join them up, but to me they were signboards along the 
way of the man’s adventure. I had all that went before. 
Bennett did not understand these fragments from Hudson’s 
talk; but I could put the whole thing together. 

He had set out on a quest, and he had a sort of instinct 
about it. I don’t think that, in the beginning, the instinct 
led him; I think the first thing was the flight of panic—to 
get out of London was the idea, to get away, to get as far 
from that cursed city as the earth would permit him to go. 

And so he crossed Europe into Asia. That would be the 
first impulse—to put all the distance one could between 


the city of this tragic disaster and himself, between 
the wreck of his life and the future. 
Then, when he had got some hold on himself, he 
would go about the search for the other woman. 
And, perhaps, that quest was not entirely a vague 
wanderlure. Chillingsworth’s trader said that he had 
an instinct about where the island was that he saw in his 
dreams. Perhaps Hudson, too, had some sort of instinct 
about where the thing was that he sought. 

It doesn’t get us anywhere to reject such a theory with a 
smile. When one has a profound feeling, there may be some 
lure of direction in it. What is it that guides the birds in 
their migrations and the schools of fish that travel in the 
sea? It must be some sort of instinctive direction toward 
the thing they seek. 


F COURSE it would be a mystery; but are we not sur- 

rounded, hedged in, by mysteries? Do they not lie in 
every direction? We have no adequate explanation for any 
one of them. Are not the very ablest scientists constantly 
presenting us with mystery? 

An old naturalist in the south of France brings a cocoon 
containing a moth into Provence from a distant part of 
Europe. He brings a single one. There is no moth of that 
species in this part of France. He screens it in a room and 
hatches it out, and on a day when it reaches a certain period 
of maturity, there appears a mate for it at the window. 

The thing is incredible. It is beyond belief. It is beyond 
explanation. But it happens, and it is true. The old natu- 
ralist has no explanation to offer. What living man can have 
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an explanation to offer? How could a moth in a distant part 
of Europe know that another would be hatched out in a 
screened room in Provence, and travel across the hills and 


valleys to it? And how could the moth carried into cap- 
tivity by the naturalist in its dormant state, when it awoke 
to life, call a mate out of the far-away world to it? 

The thing appalls us. It staggers the human mind. We 
can’t explain it. It may be beyond reason, if one likes, but 
it is not beyond faith that Hudson had, unconsciously, 
some instinct of direction about the thing he sought. Why 
should a moth in Provence have a mystery of direction that 
a human soul is denied? 

The man was dominated by an intense longing, a longing 
that cannot be gauged by any little measure; a thing like the 
pull of the stars, like the pull of the earth on its satellite. 
This dream life had been half of the man’s existence. It was 
now the whole of it. Is there any wonder that he finally got 
on the way to the thing he sought? 

Bennett said that if anything existed in Asia, there would 
be a rumor of it somewhere. That’s the truth. Any man 
with any experience of the East knows that. 

The English discovered it again and again in India when 
there were no means of communication; no telegraphs, no 
flash signals, nothing. There would be a rumor among the 
natives in the cities of the coast about battles on that day in 
the interior. If there was a fight anywhere in the hills, some- 
thing would be known of it, although it was not possible to 
have any direct means of communication. 

No one understands this. It is one of the phenomena of 
mystery. And so it happened that somewhere on the coast 
Hudson got a rumor of a white woman and the birds. And 
he set out to find her. 


ERHAPS we have a hint of the thing in what we call the 

affinity of elements, the lure that a grain of metal has for 
another grain, the leap of steel filings to a magnet. Might 
not that mystery of attraction be extended across the world, 
across space? 

Hudson had, then, hired a Chinese crew with a ship of 
sorts to take him on the search for the girl. When they ar- 
rived near to the point of destination—somewhere on this 
south coast—the native crew refused to land. There were all 
kinds of trouble. But the Oriental obstinacy held. They 
would not go ashore. 

The ship was apparently standing out to sea off some 
point on the coast. The coast, as Bennett said earlier in his 
story, is -practi- 
cally unknown; no 
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him was correct—that instinct of the soul which remains so 
profound a mystery. 

He had not only that intense feeling to direct him but he 
had also a rumor that had come to him in Asia, There must 
have been a very definite rumor about this girl, current in 
the waste places of the East in which he had been wander- 
ing, definite enough to give a location to the point of 
land toward which the course of the ship had been 
directed. There seemed to be no doubt about the fact 
that the one Hudson was seeking was somewhere be- 
hind the dim coast outline that emerged 
vaguely from the sea on its western 
horizon. 

These details came out in the man’s 
delirium. They gave a framework for 
the picture that one could so easily 
visualize. 


T MUST have been the deuce of a 

situation for a man like Hudson, a 
man who had been following a dream, 
a dream that his whole life was ab- 
sorbed in, that embodied now every 
hope, every fortune of the future. A 
thing that had been a vague fancy, a 
thing that could be only imagined, 
that had no reality, that had no place 
in the actualities of existence, now on this day, with the 
mainland outlined in the distance, had become a part of life. 
It had hardened into fact. It had moved from a fairy king- 
dom of dreams into the land of living men. 

This woman that he sought was not a fancy, then. She 
was not a fairy creature imagined in an extravaganza of the 
mind. She was a living woman. And to the west, beyond 
this strip of the placid sea, she awaited him. 

Then, at the very hour when his hand was extended to 
touch her, he was held up by this wall. The ship stopped. 

It was easy enough to imagine that scene. The Oriental 
crew would not be aboveboard with their resistance. The 
Oriental does not come out, like the English sailor, with a 
determined stand against you. The engines of the ship 
would stop. The impatient white man would make an in- 

“quiry. He would be told that something about the engines 
was broken down; presently they could not go on. He 
_ would be met by obsequious apologies. The broken engine 
would be speedily repaired. He would be assured that his 
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wishes would be carried out. If he were not familiar with 
the East he would be deceived by this. Perhaps for a time 
he was deceived by it. 

One going into Asia from the West would take these ex- 
pressions in their literal meaning. He would expect them 
to be carried out. He would know later what they meant. 

Bennett would have known in- 
stantly, or any of the white men in the 
services of the Wu Fang Company. Of 
course an engine might break down. 
An accident could easily happen to the 
engines that must have been in the ship 
Hudson picked up. Any accident, in 
fact, might have happened to it. But 
it was certain that there was a delay 
here for the man—not the result of 
any accident. 

Somewhere in the haze of delirium 
Hudson said the crew mutinied. That, 
in plain terms, would be the actual 
fact. That Chinese crew had decided 
not to go into this coast line. Hudson 
discovered that fact a little later on. 
It is probable that for the moment, perhaps for 
the duration of a day, he was misled by the excuses 
they gave him. But he must have discovered pres- 
ently that there was no substance in those excuses. 
The ship stood out in the sea while the crew pretended to 
repair the engines. Hudson sat on the deck looking at the 
line of the coast. He was certain now to reach it. His ship 
would presently goon. Inan hour or two he could go ashore. 
He must have had a vast upward sweep of the heart at the 
contemplation of it. 









EFORE the sun set he would be in the land of the fairy 

woman and the birds. He never had a doubt about it. 

That fact, Bennett said, was constantly evident in his 
delirium. But the ship did not go on. 

The insistence of the white man must have made it- 
self felt then. It would certainly make itself presently felt. 
He would not have remained an afternoon in his chair. He 
would have finally gone to inquire about the engines. He 
would have sent for his Chinese skipper. 

One can visualize that official clearly enough to make a 
painted water color. He would wear a cap of the German 
merchant marine, and there the uniform of the service would 

stop. He would 
have the usual 
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and he would go 





islands, not 
charted; undis- 
covered, in fact. 
He could not 
precisely under- 
stand what was 
wrong; why the 
crew went into 
mutiny here. 
Assuredly there 
would be some 
powerful reason 


for that. 
A Chinese 
trader usually 


keeps his word, 
and the ship must 
have been procured 
from some sort of 
trader. The con- 
tention went on 
for a night, with 
the ship standing 
out to sea and the 
coast visible to the 
west. 


NYONEwitha 
knowledge of 

the East, with an 
experience of the 
iental, can pic- 
ture the desperate 
Position in which 
Hudson found 
himself when the 
ship that he had 
hired to adventure 
on his quest would 
hot go in to the 
Coast. He could 
make out this 
Coast with the eye, 
faintly in the dis- 
tance. And on it 








barefoot. But he 
| would be very 
| polite and apolo- 
getic. He would 
explain the acci- 
dent to the 
engines. The ex- 
planation would 
avoid details. But 
he would assure 
the white man 
that the ship 
would go on. 

When he was 
pressed for the 
hour at which this 
happy event 
would take place, 
he would have re- 
course to the 
vague gestures of 
the East and its 
vaguer expression: 
“‘No can tell, Ex- 
cellency.” 

It is a useful ex- 
pression with the 
Oriental when he 
does not mean to 
tell, or when there 
is nothing, in fact, 
to tell. 

Night would 
have fallen. And 
the ship would 
have stood out in 
its same position 
in thesea. Its deck 
would have been 
deserted. Hudson 
would have found 
himself alone. 

A Chinese crew 
has the quality of 








Somewhere was 
the one he sought, 








HE HAILED HUDSON AS AN ANSWER TO PRAYER, A MESSENGER OF RESCUE 


THAT GOD HAD SENT HIM 
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DAWN HEARD 
HER STEP. HE 
DID NOT RAISE 
HIS HEAD NOR 
DID HE GIVE 
SIGN OF NOT- 
ING HER AP- 
PROACH 


ThE C fartar (catcher 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


talIHEN boys get out of college and 
4] have no equipment for making a 
4| living they get jobs as bond sales- 
k} men,’’ moralized the master. 
“They know nothing about in- 
vestments, but they learn enough 
3{ patter to sell a few bonds to friends of their 
—= parents. When the supply of friends gives 
out, most of the callow bond salesmen go hunting real jobs. 
When an old man fails in business he gets a job as insur- 
ance solicitor. He knows nothing about insurance, but 
he is supposed to have sympathetic friends who will take 
policies out of pity. When middle-aged people, nowadays, 
have no other way of getting on, they move out of town and 
start a tea room or a gift shop or sell antiques.” 

The master’s harangue was prompted by a letter to the 
mistress from a friend who asked her to patronize a just- 
started antique shop a few miles from The Place. The friend 
wrote most enthusiastically of the man and his wife—a 
couple named Heethe—who had come out into the country 
to sell delectable antiques to persons of discrimination. 

“We aren’t ‘persons of discrimination,’’’ objected the 
master, ‘‘if that means we are willing to spend a fortune ona 
lot of junk whose only value is that it is old. Most of these 
antiques are worthless. That’s why they are of a style that 
isn’t made any more. Styles that were worth perpetuation 
are still in vogue. Who wants to pay fifty dollars for an ugly 
Stiegel glass rum bottle or a hundred for a poison-blue urn 
or five hundred for an elderly desk that is too rickety to 
write at?” 

“Just the same,” argued the mistress, “‘we’ll have to go 
there. And we’ll have to buy something. Mrs. Banning is 
certain to ask me about it, next time I see her.” 

“And you’re too kind to tell her we don’t want to be 
suckers or to clutter our house with rubbish?’”’ suggested the 
master. “Oh, all right! Every letter of introduction carries 
some sort of sting under its tail. Let’s drive across there 
today and get the ordeal over with.” 











es it was that the master and the mistress stopped 
their car, an hour later, in front of a ramshackle stone 
farmhouse on the Wyckoff Road, a house bearing the legend, 
on a pseudo-artistic signboard: YE HEETHE ANTIQUE 
SHOPPE. 

Mrs. Heethe met them at the Dutch double door of the 
big front room, which had been converted into a repository 
for antique furniture, and the like. 

Despite its newness, the shop had the air of gloom and 
dust and dark decay common to places of its sort. All man- 
ner of ancient furniture was arranged with optimistic taste- 
fulness here and there, over the wide floor space. The 
shelves were abristle with luster ware and Stiegel glass and 
“flowing blue” platters and other crockery. The walls were 
hung solid with faded prints and lithographs and etchings 
and samplers, except for half a dozen tapestries that filled 
one end of the wall space. 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


The shopkeeper was a slackly pretty woman, small and 
with a persistently scared and deprecatory mien. From the 
back room emerged her husband, dapper and with the man- 
ners of an old-time dancing master. The couple all but fell 
upon the mistress and the master. Apparently, customers 
were discouragingly few. 

Into the room, in the wake of his owners, stalked Sunny- 
bank Gray Dawn. He had been taken along as usual in the 
car. At a motion from the mistress the great gray collie 
crossed to a corner less littered than most of the shop and 
lay down. 


iy was wholly at ease in these unfamiliar and strange- 
smelling surroundings. He had gone almost everywhere 
with his owners during the last two years, since he had been 
promoted to share Bobby’s rank as car dog. He was ac- 
customed to all kinds of places. 

True, this particular room of furniture clutter did not 
appeal to him. Nor, at first glance, did he care at all for the 
dapper little man who snapped such friendly fingers at him. 
But it was all a part of the ride, and Dawn behaved with the 
stately dignity that befitted the occasion. 

The Heethes were going through an interlapping duet of 
salesmanship for the benefit of their two customers. Every- 
thing, from spavined flax 
wheels to near-Sheraton gate- 
legged tables, was exploited to 
the visitors’ view. But as soon 
as might be, the dapper Heethe 
took up a position in front of 
the carefully hung tapestries. - 

“Here are our real prizes,”’ 
he declared. “‘Museum pieces, 
one and all. This bit of 
fifteenth-century gem, for in- 
stance—of course you know 
the fifteenth-century tapes- 
tries showed more sincerity of 
workmanship, if less technic, 
than the sixteenth—this is a 
treasure. Please examine it as 
the south light strikes across 
it. Not a flaw, not a moth 
hole, not a frayed spot. Per- 
fect. Yes, that is our star bit. 
We refused twenty-nine hun- 
dred dollars for it, just before 
we moved up here. But of 
course all the expenses of open- 
ing this shop, and our wish to 













establish ourselves in the neighborhood Then, 

this undoubted Gobelin, over here,”’ he hurried on, 

as his hearers made no move to buy and as he 

caught the master swallowing a cavernous yawn, 

“this is a treasure for any country house. Very 

precious. Above a fireplace it would ”” In his 
enthusiasm he stepped to one side to give a better view of 
the tapestry. The step brought his heel down on the end 
of Gray Dawn’s plumed tail. 

To have his tail stepped on in this abrupt manner by an 
unliked stranger was more than the collie’s company man- 
ners could withstand. Dawn uttered no sound, but his 
silver-and-snow dappled head moved with the swiftness of 
light and his jaws came together with a snap at the offend- 
ing foot’s ankle. Luckily for himself, Heethe had hopped 
aside with instinctive suddenness as he felt the tail tip under 
his heel. Thus the mighty jaws closed only on the flaring 
cuff of the trouser leg, biting a crescent neatly out of it. 

“‘Dawn!” cried the mistress as Heethe sidled away, 
blithering with nervousness. 

The collie ceased at once his punitive efforts and subsided 
to the floor, where he looked reproachfully from the master 
to the mistress and truculently at the hopping shopkeeper. 

“I’m so sorry, Mr. Heethe!”’ exclaimed the mistress. “I 
do hope he hasn’t hurt you. You must let us pay for the 
damage he has done. He meant no harm. You stepped on 
him, and ——” 





““(\H, IT’S quite all right,’ Heethe assured her. ‘‘It was 

my own carelessness. I couldn’t think of letting you 

pay anything. He’sagrand collie. Let’s forget all about it.” 

“Good breeding,’’ mentally decided the mistress. ‘“‘We 

must buy enough to make up to him for it, if he won’t take 
money for the damage.” 

“‘Good salesmanship,”’ mentally decided the master. “He 
knows we'll never go out of here, now, without buying more 
than we want. He’ll get ten times the price of his trousers. 

And so it proved. When the mis- 
tress and the master left the shop 
with their dog they had bought far 
too many things to carry home in 
their little car, and Heethe had prom- 
ised to drive over to The Place with 
the purchases on the morrow in his 
station wagon. 

“Dawn,” observed the master as 
he and his wife got into the machine 
and the collie leaped in after them, 
“once more you’ve managed to get 
into the middle of the picture, and 
with the usual results. You can al- 
ways be counted on to do something 
costly. If you’d bitten both of his 
ankles instead of one, we’d have had to buy the whole junk 
heap.” As the customers drove away, Heethe turned back 
into the shop and faced his scared wife. She had braced 
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nerself for one of his fits of peevish rage over the injury to 
his best trousers. Instead he smiled benignly on her. 

“Lucky bite,’’ he commented, adding: ‘‘I remember Mrs. 
Banning told you they think the world of that great ugly 
gray brute. Do you know, I have an idea we can make 
enough out of him, perhaps, to pay for a pair of fourteen- 
karat gold trousers, with radium seams. Now, don’t bother 
me. I want to think. It’s worth thinking over.” 

Next morning Heethe drove to The Place, bringing along 
only part of the things the mistress had bought. With much 
yolubility he explained that a lowboy 
had developed a shaky leg which even 
now was in process of mending and 
soon would be ready for delivery. 
Similarly the caning on a peasant 
chair had frayed at the back and must 
be repaired. So, too, had a bee clock 
proven unreliable as to time and was 
in need of regulating. 

“T’ll bring each article over here 
the very minute it is in repair,”’ he 
promised. 

“Don’t take all that trouble,” ex- 
horted the mistress. ‘‘ Wait till every- 
thing is ready and make one load.” 

But Heethe would not have it so. 
Fussily he declared his intent of de- 
livering each unwanted item of the lot 
as soon as it should be in condition. 
As he talked he made wistful advances 
of friendship to Gray Dawn, stroking 
the collie’s head and feeding him bits 
of cake from his pocket. Dawn had 
taken no fancy at all to the little man; 
nor had he liked Heethe the better for 
stepping on his tail. Yet the cake was 
undeniably toothsome; Dawn loved 
cake of any kind. For the sake of it 
now, he permitted the stranger to pet 
and praise him. Heethe was an author- 
ized visitor, as was proved by the civil 
treatment he was receiving from the 
mistress and the master. Hence, there 
was no question of resenting his well- 
meant advances. Besides, the cake 
was delicious. 


EXT day Heethe brought over 

the lowboy. Again he made ex- 
cuse to stay for achat. Again he made 
much of Gray Dawn, feeding him more 
cake. Dawn began to forget his dis- 
taste for the man and to think of him 
only as a gift-bearing admirer. 

It was so on the third day, when 
Heethe appeared at The Place with 
the repaired peasant chair. This time 
Dawn of his own accord trotted up to 
him and nosed discourteously at his 
pocket for cake. The cake was there. 

On the fourth day Heethe did not 
make his usual call. The following day 
was Sunday. The mistress and the 
master and the maids were at church 
that morning. So were the superin- 
tendent and his family. The other men 
were at their homes, as usual, for the 
day of rest. 

Heethe drove down to The Place in his truck a little after 
eleven o'clock, bringing the newly regulated bee clock. Gray 
Dawn was on guard on the veranda. 
Bobby was indoors. The other dogs 
were shut into their kennel yards. 
Recognizing Heethe, Dawn came for- 
ward, with an eye on the cake pocket. 


EETHE got out of his truck and 

smote loudly at the door knocker. 
Finding no response except a salvo of 
barks from the imprisoned Bobby, he 
looked warily about him. It was then, 
for the first time, that he seemed to 
note Dawn’s presence. One of the 
man’s hands was behind him. With 
the other he proffered a hunk of cake 
to the dog. 

Dawn swallowed it at a gulp and 
looked interestedly at the pocket for 
more. A second bit was forthcoming. As Dawn reached 
for it, Heethe’s other hand came stealthily from behind 
his back. In another instant a stout canvas bag incased 
the collie’s head, and its drawstring was tight around his 
neck. Before Dawn could claw loose the impediment he 
Was picked up bodily and thrust into a crate in the truck. 

dog has but one set of weapons—his jaws. Dawn’s jaws 
Were hampered and made useless by the tough folds of canvas. 

Off drove the truck, its closed sides masking the crate, and 
the crate’s tight-slatted sides hiding the dog. In two minutes 
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Heethe was free of The Place’s grounds and was speeding 
toward his antique shop and home. Arrived there, he 
drove to the rear of the house. Calling his wife to help him, 
he lifted the swaying crate to the ground with much effort. 
Between them the two lugged it to the cellar and faced its 
door against the opening of a coal bin which Heethe had 
converted into a stockade cage. 

Whipping the bag from the half-smothered dog’s head, he 
thrust Dawn deftly into this cage, slamming its gate just as 
the collie wheeled about to escape. 





SEIZING THEM, HE HELD THEM TO THE FLOOR WITH HIS FRONT FEET WHILE 
HIS TERRIBLE JAWS RENT THEM TO RAGS 


“He can howl his head off,” panted Heethe, mopping his 
wet forehead and relaxing from the unwonted exercise. ‘‘ No- 
body’ll suspect anything. It’ll just be Tige, that we put 
down cellar these hot days to keep him cool. Plenty of 
people around here saw Tige before I sent him away last 
night. I’ll just have time to wash up before I go for my 
train.” 

The mistress and the master came home from church. 
Dawn was not on the steps to welcome them. The master 
whistled for him. There was no reply. As the mistress 
opened the front door Bobby came dashing out, full of odd 
excitement. He had been asleep in the study when the 
family went to church, but he had waked as Heethe ham- 
mered on the knocker. The master came back from a futile 
search for the missing collie. 

“This is the first time Dawn ever deserted his post when 
we left him on guard while we were away,” he said annoyedly. 

As the master was getting out of his church clothes and 
into his beloved every-day khaki and flannel the telephone 
rang. He answered the summons. 

A voice, muffled as by distance, a voice hoarse and 
elaborately rough and bearing a foreign accent, called him by 
name, then went on hurriedly: “‘I have your big gray collie. 
I have him here. He ——” 

‘“We missed him when we got home,” said the master. “I 
never knew him to stray before when he was on guard. 
Thanks for letting me know. I'll come for him at once. 
Who am I talking to, please?” 

‘“‘My name does not matter,”’ answered the hoarse foreign 
voice. ‘You do not know me. You never saw me. I ——”’ 
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“But where do you live?” asked the master, vexed by 
the note of mystery in the other’s speech. ‘‘Tell me how 
to get to your house, please; and I’ll be over there as soon 
as ——” 

“Talk less, and listen more,” adjured the voice gruffly. ‘I 
shall not tell you my name nor where I live. I have your 
gray collie. If you doubt it, the license tag of his collar has 
*397, P. L.’ on it. I have him here safely. I am willing to 
give him back to you, if you are willing to pay me for my 
trouble in bringing him here.” 

The master put his palm over the 
transmitter and said hurriedly to his 
wife in the next room: ‘Will you go 
to the study phone and find out from 
Central where this call comes from? 
Someone has stolen Dawn and wants 
to hold me up for cash.” 

Then into the transmitter he con- 
tinued: “I didn’t catch the last part 
of that. Someone here was talking 
too loudly. What did you say?” 

“I said,” resumed the accented 
voice, “if you want your dog, you will 
pay me fifteen hundred dollars for 
him.” 

“You're crazy,” cried the master. 
“Why, he isn’t worth but seven hun- 
dred at most. He has passed his 
prime as a show dog. He sf 

“‘T chance to have good information 
that he is worth fully fifteen hundred 
dollars to you and to your wife,’’ re- 
plied the voice. “If you wish to see 
him again, you will pay me fifteen 
hundred dollars in fifty-dollar bills, in 
a manner I shall dictate to you in a 
letter you will receive from me to- 
morrow morning. If you do that, the 
dog will be turned loose within two 
miles or less of your home and be al- 
lowed to find his way back to you.” 
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“TF YOU do not accept my terms, 

those terms will become harder. 
They will become harder than either 
you or your wife may choose to pay— 
especially your wife. I shall say no 
more now, for I think you stopped 
listening to me a minute ago in order 
to use some other telephone to find 
where I am calling from. I shall call 
another time. I do not care to be 
traced. Good-by.”’ 

There was a click. The interview 
was ended. Presently, the mistress 
hurried upstairs with news that the 
call had come from a coin box in the 
Hudson Terminal in lower New York 
City, and to demand eagerly the full 
details of the kidnaping. 

“T’ll see him in blue blazes before I 
stand for a hold-up like that,” raged 
the master. “The whole thing is too 
mixed for me to figure it out. Two 
hours ago Dawn was on the veranda 
here. Now, someone calls up from 
New York that heis held there for 
this preposterous ransom. I suppose Dawn strayed out on 
the main road. Some thief passing by recognized him, coaxed 
the dog into his car, and sprinted to New York with him.”’ 

“You know as well as I do that nothing of the kind could 
have happened,” argued the mistress. ‘‘In the first place, 
Dawn never in his life left a spot where we told him to stay. 
In the second, he knows too much to wander out on the 
highroad. We’ve taught him that ever since he was a puppy. 
In the third, he’d never get into any stranger’s car. As for 
his being lifted in by force, it would have been as easy to lift 
in a fighting wildcat. Besides, everyone for miles around 
here knows him by sight. No thief would be silly enough to 
drive through this region with Dawn. No, that can’t be the 
solution at all.” 


“NX TO,” glumly assented the master, “‘it can’t. But neither 

can anything else. None of it makes sense. I’Il call 
up the police, of course, and I’ll notify the state patrol. But 
that’s all I can do. It isn’t as if he was straying. He’ll be 
hidden too safely for anyone to find him.” 

It was a drearily unhappy afternoon the dog’s two owners 
spent. Nor was it made cheerier by the arrival at three 
o’clock of the dapper Mr. Heethe, bringing the bee clock. 
He told them he had driven over with the clock during the 
morning; but, finding nobody at home, had taken it away 
again. 

‘‘Hold on!” spoke up the master in momentary interest. 
“You remember our merle collie, Sunnybank Gray Dawn, 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Now, there was one matter that 

had been overlooked in Kewpieville. 

There was no Hotel. The Kewps hadn't 
thought of it, because it’s their way just 

to curl up wherever they happen to feel curly. 


Of course, the beds in their little houses 

are all cradles. Scootles (peeping in) 
thought Uncle Hob just a little bit ridiculous 
in his cradle, because, though he is small, 

he is a trifle whiskery. 


But suddenly Johnny McKewp, 

a highly progressive citizen, decided 
the Castle would make a fine Hotel. 
And it did. 


There is a big cradle for Scootles, the 
Baby Tourist, and little cradles for 
chipmunks, etc. The bell boys rock 
everybody to sleep. 


The Night Service puts fly-by-night 

guests to bed before dawn. Owls prefer 

cradles, but there are nice holes with 
all modern conveniences for 
mice, and coat-hangers for 
bats. These are pinned on 
with clothespins, right side 
up, so they are never dizzy 
or crumpled in the evening. 





The grasshoppers are apt to kick 
the covers off, but 

The Hotel is a great success and 
much patronized by traveling birds. 


Room Clerk: “Cradle and breakfast, 
a song and a half per day.” 
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tiful she may be, wants to be more 
k4| so. If her nose were tilted just a 
hal wee bit higher, if an inch could be 
fie) taken off her hips, if her hair were 

ea) a shade brighter or darker, if she 
Pé4i weighed a pound less—these are 
the regrets of the most beautiful as 
well as the plainest of women. I cannot complain 
of my comeliness, a large part of which lies in the 
pale blond shades of my hair, with its glints of gold, 
yet when my hairdresser one day told me he could 
make me look ravishing if I would let him use a 
golden glow rinse, I yielded. I was going to lunch 
with my husband and a particularly nice friend, 
and I wanted to take them off their feet with my 
splendor. 

So I came home to luncheon under the trees, hold- 
ing my head high, expectant. There was certainly 
not a rapt look in the eyes of the two men as they 
rose to greet me. Finally my husband asked, 
“What on earth have you done to your hair? It 
looks like brass.”” I had done nothing, I protested, 
ofcourse. Probably it was the sun. But they laughed 
me out of pride in my artificiality. I had to go back 
and have the gold dust washed out of my hair. 

That is only one of the beauty lessons I have 
learned from actual experience. Just that added 
tinge of color had been too much for me, had turned 
my blondness into something hard and unnatural. | 
Since then it has been my rule never to do anything 
which takes away from one’s softness, one’s human- 
ness, one’s naturalness. Everything a woman can 
do to make her look naturally lovely is right to do. 
Anything she does which makes her unnaturally 
bright, unnaturally young, colored like a piece of 








wax fruit—that is wrong to do. 
I rather like old-fashioned beauty tricks, because 
they are simple and inexpensive to prepare, and 
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EVERYTHING A WOMAN CAN DO TO MAKE HER 
LOOK NATURALLY LOVELY IS RIGHT TO DO 





her house, blocking the narrow streets. To solve 
their traffic problem the city fathers asked her—La 
Belle Paule, she was called—to walk abroad,. with 
face unveiled, twice a week so that everyone might 
have the chance to enjoy her loveliness. She lived 
to be almost a hundred, her health, her serenity and 
her wholesomeness keeping her beautiful to the last. 

If a woman studies herself intelligently she will 
learn what to accept and what to reject among the 
beauty suggestions showered on her—what will keep 
her wholesome and vivid, no matter what her age. 
For instance, I have learned that I must use a great 
deal of oils, being naturally a dry-skinned person. 
So instead of penciling my eyebrows—always a 
dangerous and obvious trick for blondes—I touch 
them with petrolatum: It makes the hair grow 
thicker. The eyebrows look shiny and alive, a little 
darker than their natural color. This darker line 
above the eyes emphasizes the delicate coloring and 
facial contours when one is a pale blonde. 

Also, instead of using salts, which are drying, I use 
scented oil in my bath. This scented oil makes a 
film on one’s bath water. The film clings to the body, 
making the skin smooth and soft. Another good 
lubricant is olive oil. Just before my shampoo, 
which I have every week, I rub into my scalp the oil 
without heating. My scalp is so dry it absorbs the 
oil immediately. 

I clean my face with a very greasy cold cream, 
made for the most part of refined cocoa butter. 











| something worthwhile. 


| This cream keeps my dry skin moist, so I use it lav- 
| ishly instead of soap and water. The saving I effect 
| by ordering it in large quantities is quite material. 
I am always experimenting with cheap recipes, 
both for myself and for the girls who shouldh’t 
spend much money. If I can help young girls to 
| take care of themselves cheaply I feel I have done 

Among the cheap things I 
have discovered is an eye lotion which is wonder- 








their aim was to stimulate wholesome 
good looks. The things our grand- 
mothers did can hardly be improved 
upon. But today these simple aids 
haven’t the allure of beauty parlors 
with their thousand and one mys- 
terious rites supposed to turn a grand- 
mother into a flapper in a few hours 
and at great expense. I loathe wor- 
ship of false beauty. I don’t see how 
women can be taken in by them. One 
would not mind so much if it were 
only wealthy, idle women who were deceived. But it is the 
poor girl, the hard-working stenographer, the clerk, who 
spends hard-earned money on extravagant treatments. How 
girls are fooled by it all! I get so many letters from them 
saying, ““I have big pores. The powder gets into them 
and makes them conspicuous. What is the matter with me? 
What shall I do?” They always want something that will 
make their defects disappear like magic. 


Watch the Physical (ondition 


+ THE first place,” I write back to them, “why do 
you put powder on your skin if you have large pores? 
Naturally, they become clogged, and the very condition you 
complain of is thereby aggravated.” 

- I tell these girls that they need to get right with them- 
selves. To the girl who asks for something to erase blotches 
from her complexion I say: ‘Go to a doctor and have an 
examination. Those blotches are the outer effects of some- 
thing wrong with your system. He will prescribe a proper 
health, tonic or change your diet. The blotches will dis- 
appear when the physical condition that caused them is 
reme-jied.”” There are at most only two or three things to put 
on the skin that really help. An astringent can tighten 
loose skin, a cream may soften dry skin. What more can 
be done from the outside? 

Many of my women friends go to beauty parlors expecting 
tohave youth pasted on their faces. You really cannot iron 
out wrinkles. They may disappear for a day, but the next 
day they will be back again. I tell that to these women 
Who spend all their money in beauty parlors. They retort, 
Oh, that’s because you have nothing to worry about. 
You’ve no wrinkles, and there isn’t much a beauty parlor 
tan do for you.” Well, it is true I have no wrinkles and I 


Wrong Roads to Beauty 


By JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 


don’t need to have my skin propped up. But I hope I shall 
know how to grow old gracefully; that I shall never become 
a futile searcher for youth. 

If these anxious women were to spend all the time and 
money they give to beauty specialists in buying books, search- 
ing out real and beautiful experiences; if they tried to help 
others, they would gain the kind of beauty that increases 
with age. The only things ugly in the world are uninter- 
esting things. If a woman wants to be really attractive the 
first thing she should do is to make herself interesting to 
others. Only if she possesses no mental attribute to speak 
of should she devote herself fully to making herself physi- 
cally interesting—mind you, only if she is sure she cannot 
be mentally arresting. Everyone thinks. Everyone can 
have an angle toward life that is interesting to some other 
human being. — 

It is only misleading beauty treatments I wish to warn 
against. There are beneficial uses to be made of beauty 
parlors. Once a week I go and get cleaned thoroughly. 
That means a manicure, a pedicure and a hair wash. And 
once a week I take a Turkish bath. I get steamed and 
cleaned and scrubbed. I don’t exercise enough and the per- 
spiration a steam bath produces is good for me. I believe in 
super-cleanliness—something to make you seem apart from 
the dirt and dust of the earth—as the first essential of 
beauty. I want to radiate an impression of beauty which has 
nothing to do with features or form, an emanation of fresh- 
ness, of right living. Everybody says to me, ‘‘Oh, you look 
disgustingly healthy.” a ee 

That, I think, is the greatest of compliments. Healthy 
persons invariably look happy: It never tires the eye to 
look into a glowing face, into a clear eye, to gaze on a body 
alert with good health. These things last. In the sixteenth 
century, in France, there was a woman so extravagantly 
beautiful that crowds used to wait for her to come out of 


fully refreshing after riding or other 
eyestrain. One may use it repeat- 
edly, four or five times a day, with 
no harmful after effects. 

I buy ten cents’ worth of camomile 
flowers and put them in boiling water. 
I apply this lotion to my eyes when- 
ever they are tired. It keeps them 
clear and helps them retain their 
sparkling, vigorous quality. A prep- 
aration like this costs practically 
nothing to make. 

There are many fallacies which are given more credence 
than they deserve. One is the delusion that a lot of sleep 
helps a woman’s looks. It probably arises from the notion 
that the less wear and tear an organism is subjected to, the 
longer it lasts, and of course from the immortal fable of 
Psyche and the sleeping draft she should have brought to 
Venus but instead took for herself. 


One Must Really Relax to Rest 


HAT is the use of saving oneself if to do so one sacri- 

fices all the vivid qualities of personality that belong 
to a mature person? -Too much sleep makes one torpid, 
the blood moves sluggishly, the mind is only half awake, 
half of the possibilities for action are wasted. I believe in 
early rising, regardless of what time one goes to bed. There 
is inspiration in the fresh morning air; one feels like working 
then. I have ideas in the morning, and so much energy that 
I generally accomplish by noon the things I have arranged 
for the whole day. Too much sleep makes one dull. A nap 
is good if one really relaxes. But most women who must 
have their daily nap do not really relax. They prop them- 
selves on an elbow and look out of the window or read a 
book. Or they keep pushing their cuticle back or rubbing 
their scalp. That isn’t sleep; that isn’t relaxation. I sleep 
seven hours a day. That is enough for anyone. 

When you feel ill, by. all means lie in bed. But be sure you 
are ill. Don’t coddle yourself. It has a debilitating effect and 
develops “‘nerves.”” Haven’t you noticed that the women 
who are forever taking naps are always sleepy? I take a cold 
bath on arising. It wakes me very thoroughly no matter how 
little sleep I’ve had. Also because of starting the day with a 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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*“RECKON NOBODY CARRIED NOTHIN’ HEAVY ACROSS HERE LAST NIGHT, SIM,’’ SAID MACKENZIE AT LAST 


OWN in the pine barrens a 
D power project is under way 
and Mark Dutton has 
fought it, as have the squatters 
in the Black Water section where 
the water would back up when 
the big power dam is completed. 
Dutton owns a place in this pine 
country. He has come here to 
get away from the hustling world where giant un- 
dertakings are born and directed. He has fought 
the promoter of the Black Water power project and has lost— 
in the courts. Unfortunately he has made remarks about 
Gridley Boone, the promoter, that indicated personal intrigue. 

One of Black Water’s squatters, Griff Shabedge, has been 
sent to the chain gang for defying Gridley Boone. Griff 
escapes, by the aid of some passing motorist, and suspicion 
centers on Mark Dutton. 

Then Dutton meets, one day in the swamp, a young 
woman, Marian Farre, who is staying at one of the pine hill 
resorts. Miss Farre’s aunt has invested in the Boone power 
scheme. Dutton is impressed by the young woman, but is 
antagonistic because she is a friend of Boone’s. 

Then come Sheriff Dan Mackenzie and his deputy, Sim 
Cole, to inquire of Dutton about the escape of Griff Shabedge. 
They search Mark’s cabin without avail. Shabedge, however, 
was in the cabin where he had climbed into the rafters. 


IV 


FAK DUTTON was on the doorstep of his cabin as old 
Dan Mackenzie, the sheriff, and his deputy, Sim Cole, 
approached. Behind the closed door he heard a creak of 
timbers; but he knew that if the sheriff intended to search 
the cabin, there was no hiding place within it that could 
conceal Griff Shabedge’s lean height. 

“I’ve found something since you went,” he said. ‘‘Look 
here—what do you make of these tire tracks?” 

He pointed to the broad prints in the sand. Cole, who 
fancied himself something of an authority on motors, was 
instantly alert and interested. Old Dan Mackenzie shook his 
head with a hint of weariness as the deputy stooped know- 
ingly to examine the marks. 

“These here look to me like balloon shoes,” said Cole, 
straightening. ‘‘Ain’t never seen the tracks of none, but I’ve 
read about ’em in the advertisements. Whose car made 
7em? ” 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering.’”’ Dutton led the way 
a little toward the lane, drawing Cole with him. The old 
sheriff did not follow; he had removed his hat and was rub- 
bing his forehead with a bandanna handkerchief. As Dutton 
glanced back at him he lowered himself deliberately to a seat 
on the doorstep. 





Black Water 


By HuGH MacNarr KAHLER 


IMustrated by E. F: Ward 


Dutton stopped short. ‘It came in here and turned, not 
so long ago,”’ he said. ‘‘Not only that, but it came from 
Dundee this morning. I noticed those tracks all the way up 
from the ferry, and it sticks in my head that I saw the car 
that made ’em—passed a big sedan, anyway, on my way 
down.” 

Cole looked thoughtful. ‘‘Might have just turned in by 
mistake,” he suggested. ‘“‘Ain’t much difference between 
Hewitt County roads and the wood-tracks that runs 
into ’em.” 

“‘That’s what I thought when I noticed the tracks in here,” 
said Dutton. “‘Now I’m wondering. It’s kind of funny, the 
way you turned up here sosoon. It looks to meas if maybe 
somebody brought Griff Shabedge here, and meant you to 
find him. Of course that’s just a guess, but ——” 

‘Kind of roundabout way to git you into a jam, ain’t it?”’ 
said Mackenzie mildly. ‘‘Don’t reckon it was thataway— 
no, sir. But it’s right queer about them there tracks, sure 
enough, without Sim’s got the right notion. Didn’t notice if 
they turned back, down to the end of your lane, did you?” 

“Must ’ve,”’ said Cole. ‘‘I’d ’ve noticed ’em if they’d kep’ 
ahead to Tyre. Must ’ve went back down the road Summer- 
hills way.” 

“Reckon that’s so, Sim. We c’n make sure when we go 
back, anyhow.”’ Mackenzie reflected. ‘Don’t guess your 





notion’s right, Mr. Dutton. 
of happened thataway.”’ 
“Tt might, of course. 
wrong about it, all the same. Somebody driving 
all the way up from Dundee just to turn in my 
drive and start right back—why, it looks as if the 
idea was to leave the plainest possible trail straight 
from the convict camp to my place!”’ 
Mackenzie shook his head. ‘Don’t reckon the 
feller ’t left them tracks was studyin’ about ’em. 
Right funny thing, how folks that was raised in 
cities don’t ’pear to know ’t a wheel leaves a mark in a soft 
road. But I wouldn’t wonder if that there car carried Griff 
Savage up yere, all the same.”’ He replaced his hat. ‘Looks 
like you wasn’t the only one ’t didn’t want no dam built 
across Black Water. They’s somebody else ’t figures Griff 
might maybe stop it.” 

“But who?” Dutton was puzzled. ‘‘As far as I’ve been 
able to notice, I’m the only man in the state that isn’t for the 
dam!” 

“Got to find out, me and Sim. Ain’t only a guess, any- 
how. This yere’s the quickest way back to Black Water, and 
Griff’d figure on you he’pin’, if he needed it.” 

“T would, at that,” said Dutton. ‘I’d never help send 
him back to the chain gang, anyway.” 


Reckon it just kind 


ACKENZIE wagged his head gravely. ‘‘Hadn’t ought 

to talk thataway, Mr. Dutton.” He put his hand to 
the latch of the door, stopped on the threshold and called 
to Cole, who had resumed his inspection of the tracks: 
“Might go see if Griff’s hid up in them sheds, Sim. I'll 
hunt through the house.” 

He went inside before Dutton could find words to divert or 
delay him. Following, his nerves braced for the inevitable 
discovery, Dutton found him standing in the middle of the 
room, searching it with a deliberate placid gaze. There was 
no sign of Shabedge; he must have gone into the lean-to, 
Dutton thought. There was just a chance that he might 
slip out through its door if Sim Cole reached the barn 
before Mackenzie moved on to inspect the kitchen. : 

“Don’t ’pear to be hid in yere, anyhow,” said Mackenzie. 

Dutton’s ear caught a faint sound of breathing, and his 
nerves jerked tight. Behind Mackenzie’s back he glanced 
up at the open rafters, and saw that Shabedge had cont rived 
to swing himself up to the narrow wedge of space between 
roof and timber. His lips were drawn back flatly from his 
teeth; he pointed Dutton’s old Colt steadily at Mackenzie 
back. ; 

“Better make sure he’s not in the kitchen, either, hadn't 
you?” Dutton stepped quickly forward and opened the 
batten door. 

Mackenzie glanced about the lean-to and went out. 


But there’s something 
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Coie slouched toward him from the sheds. 
him in yonder, sheriff.” 

“Didn’t reckon they would be,” said Mackenzie. ‘‘Le’s 
you an’ me go see where them there tracks goes to. Kind of 
like to know who else wants Griff loose, besides Mr. Dutton.” 
He turned slowly as Sim plodded toward the car. ‘‘See can 
you keep Griff from actin’ foolish, sir. Réckon you owe me 
that much—an’ Griff too. Black Water’s in Hewitt County, 
and Sim and me we got all the business we c’n make out to 
handle, without no extry sheriffin’ account of Griff Savage 
gittin’ home.” 

“Tf I can get word to him,” Dutton began. 

The old man’s mild eyes stopped him with the effect of a 
spoken reproach. ‘‘Ain’t lied to me yet, Mr. Dutton. Kind 
of hate to see you start in so iate. You ain’t good at it 
neither. Kind of countin’ on you an’ Griff, figurin’ you both 
owe me a little somethin’. Ain’t so spry ’s I was. Just ’s 
soon not have no trouble in Black Water yet awhile. 
Evenin’, sir.” 


“No sign of 


E MOVED slowly to the car and climbed in beside 

Cole. Dutton watched them out of sight before he went 
into the house, to find Shabedge on his feet beside the win- 
dow. He took the gun from him with a flash of anger. 

“If you’d shot Mackenzie I’d have helped hang you my- 
self. Hear what he said? He knew you were up there; he 
let you go on purpose. And you were all ready to shoot him 
in the back!” 

“Ain’t goin’ back to the chain gang,” said the squatter 
sullenly. ‘‘Not alive anyhow.” 

“You can thank Mackenzie that you’re not on your way 
back there right now. If he had wanted you, he’d have got 
you without giving you a chance to shoot at him. And 
you're going to pay him back, or I’m done with you. You’re 
going to mind your own business back in the swamp; you’re 
going to let the dam alone. If you don’t ——” 

“Reckon I don’t have to stop ’em buildin’ it.”” Shabedge 
grinned slyly. “‘They’s others to ’tend to it—folks ’t knows 
how better ’n you nor me.”’ 

“Who?” Dutton spoke sharply. “‘You haven’t told me 
all you know about this man that brought you here. I want 
the whole story. Who is he? What’s his game?” 

“T don’t know. Reckon I wouldn’t say if I did neither. 
But it looks like he was on my side, don’t it? And he didn’t 
have no trouble turnin’ me loose when he was a-mind to. 
Reckon if he don’t want that there dam 
built, it ain’t liable to git finished in no 
hurry.” 

The force of the simple logic im- 
pressed Dutton in spite of his anger; 
somebody else certainly was fighting 
Gridley Boone, somebody with money 
and nerve and brains, somebody with- 
out too many scruples about the means 
and methods he adopted. Shabedge 
was right in concluding that the situa- 
tion, from his point of view, was ma- 
terially improved by this mysterious 
intervention. 

“What sort of a man was he? What 
did he look like?” 

“Kind of hard to say.” Shabedge 
drew his heavy brows together in an 
effort to find words. ‘‘Smooth-faced 
feller. Reckon he must be some older 

Nnyou. Fancy clothes, like them folks 
wears down to Summerhills. Cain’t 
make out to say re 

“You'd know him if you saw him 
again though?” 

“Reckon so. Would if I heerd him 
talk anyhow.” Shabedge glanced at 
thelean-toand continued. ‘‘ Youreckon 
I could git a bite o’ vittles? Right 
empty.’ 





UTTON fed him and tried, as he 
ate, to get more information about 
the man who had rescued him. 

Shabeci ge could not add to his vague 
descriptions, and Dutton left him in 
the cabin while he attended to his 
chores; as soon as it was dark they 
Went up over the ridge and down to the 
arm of the swamp where Dutton kept 
his boat. 

The air of Black Water seemed to 
Work a subtle change in the squatter; 
he looked taller, more formidable, in 
the Shadows, and his teeth and eyes 
showed white as he took his leave of 

atton. 

: Reckon you're liable to see that 
. re woman again?” he asked, stand- 
ing, pole in hand, in the boat. 

Something in his voice displeased 
— ; He answered shortly: ‘‘Not 

‘kely. She’s on Boone’s side.” 
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“Not no more,” said Shabedge. ‘‘She’d ha’ sung out 
when she seen me. Reckon you’ll see her some more. Kind 
of wish ’t you’d tell her thanky f’r me.” 

The thrust of the pole carried the boat out into the dim- 
ness as he spoke. Dutton lost sight of him almost instantly, 
but the faint sound of the ripple under the blunt bow came 
back to him. He stood listening, the squatter’s words echo- 
ing in his mind. 

He knew that Marian Farre was still on Boone’s side, of 
course, but he could understand now why she had held her 
tongue when, by a word, she could have sent Griff Shabedge 
back to the chain gang and, probably, made sure that pres- 
ently Mark Dutton would follow him. That was her way of 


_ paying him for getting her out of the swamp; to her view 


he was precisely the liar and coward she had called him; she 
preferred to make herself almost an accomplice rather than 


. continue under any obligation to him. 





SHE MET HIS EYES SQUARELY, WITH A HINT OF DISPLEASURE AND DEFIANCE 
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At the cabin he found himself changing sullenly into his 
dinner clothes. “It. didn’t matter in the least what she 
thought of him, of course, but he didn’t choose to admit her 
accusations by keeping silence. He’d tell her the truth; she 
could believe it or not as she pleased and there would be an 
end of it, as far as Mark Dutton was concerned. He drove 
faster than his habit, rehearsing his phrases as the little car 
swayed and jolted in the ruts. 

Some measure of his self-confidence forsook him as he 
came into the lobby of The Longleaf. He was conscious that 
his old dinner jacket was decidedly different from those of 
the sleek-haired young men who lounged and smoked in the 
deep chairs, that the sleeves pinched his arms and stopped 
an inch too short of his thick, sun-browned wrists, that his 
hands were too big and that he had forgotten how to manage 
them, that his gait held a suggestion of the furrow. His old 
antipathy toward the place and people was intensified; he 
was frowning when he found Marian Farre in the center of a 
group of youngsters who looked as if they had fallen out of 
an advertisement of some clothier who catered to collegians. 


HE met his eyes squarely, with a hint of displeasure and 
defiance. He spoke brusquely, ignoring the stares of the 
highly varnished youths. 

‘“May I see you a minute? I’ve a message for you.” 

She hesitated; for a moment he thought she intended to 
refuse, but she rose deliberately, excusing herself to the 
others with an inclusive smile and shrug which brought a 
sudden heat into Dutton’s cheeks. They moved to vacant 
chairs in an alcove. 

““Well?”’ There was a chill in her voice and her eyes held a 
serene, aloof quality of contempt. 

“‘T came over to tell you that I wasn’t lying this after- 
noon. I didn’t know that Griff was there.” 

“You mentioned a message, I think?”’ Her tone was still 
cooler. 

“Yes. I have one for you, but first I’ve got to thank you. 
It was—it was white of you not to give me away.” 

‘““A message,’’ she reminded him again. ‘I’m curious.” 

‘‘Griff wanted me to thank you for him,” he said. ‘But I 
wanted to speak for myself first. I didn’t understand what 
you meant when you—of course I can see now how it must 
have looked to you, but I really had nothing to do with 
Griff’s being there, and didn’t know it till = 

Her eyes, skeptical, amused, halted him. 

‘**Of course you don’t believe me; but 
it doesn’t matter. We’re quits anyway. 
That’s what I wanted to say.” 

“Quits?” She lifted her brows. “I 
didn’t know that you had ever kept me 
out of jail. It doesn’t matter, though, 
because I haven’t done anything for 
you. I’m sorry if it wounds your— 
your self-esteem, but it wasn’t in the 
least on your account that I kept still 
this afternoon. Your friend, the squat- 
ter, was quite right. He’s the one to 
thank me. I meant to tell the sheriff 
when I saw that striped sleeve at your 
window, but the man’s face stopped 
me. Of course it was just silly, senti- 
mental nonsense, but he made me 
think of—of people I’ve read about— 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Osceola, Wil- 
helm Tell ——” 

““Yes.”” Dutton instantly forgot the 
sting of his own wounded vanity. 
““That’s it, exactly. That’s what Griff 
is. It’s just a matter of chance that 
makes him a petty criminal instead of 
a hero for a poem. All those men were 
outlaws and criminals, according to 
the people they fought, but they were 
fighting for the same thing that Griff’s 
fighting for, and in the same way. 
They ——” 
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© ™ AFRAID I don’t feel quite that 

way about it.”” She rose. ‘‘I admit 
that I acted foolishly on impulse. I was 
sorry for that poor, ignorant man who 
doesn’t even know that he’s only a 
cat’s-paw in a quarrel over money. I 
couldn’t bear to give him away. Of 
course I was wrong. He’ll be used 
again; probably he’ll be worse off in 
the end than if I’d told the sheriff where 
he was. Don’t imagine that I’m an— 
an accomplice, Mr. Dutton.” 

She moved back to the group be- 
fore Dutton could protest. Her laugh 
kindled his anger again, light and clear, 
with the note of ringing glass. He went 
out. A man was waiting beside his car 
. and spoke to him softly as he flung him- 
ad self into the seat. 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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THERE I WAS, 
ALONE ALL DAY 
AND VERY FRE- 
QUENTLY ALONE 
ALL EVENING 


Names Davin-Hler Own,Story 


By SOPHIE KERR 





#3IHERE is,” comments one of my readers of 
f| this series, ‘‘very little of your personal self 
i in these chronicles—very little of your- 
s4| self, and very little of your life, and still 
¥31| less of New York, the manifold and intri- 
as) cate city that fascinates and absorbs and 
“51 sometimes frightens. Where did you go, 
a sees} what did you wear, what did you see, who 
were your friends, what was the color of your sky, what did 
you think about? Tell us these things, fill up the outline, 
make Nancy Davin show her heart and her soul, as well as 
her energy and ambition.” 

Now this may be’a compliment or it may be mere curi- 
osity, but whichever it is, I shall not try to do what is asked 
for various reasons, the chief of which is, that this is not the 
autobiography of a woman, but the autobiography of a craft, 
an art, a profession or a business, depending on the angle 
from which you look at writing when it must be both self- 
expression—I hate that word!—and a means of livelihood. 

Yes, I must stick to my theme. Indeed, if I once began 
telling all the thoughts, emotions and experiences that wove 
these years of mine into the varicolored yet somber tapestry 
of memory, I would never be done. 

Looking back at it I realize that the dominant hue of it 
was my work, my work that was always a consolation in 
sorrow, a steadying influence in joy, a constant hard task- 
master and friend. 

The personal element drops away; pleasure and pain, the 
uncertainty of all human relationships—these, too, must 
yield to the solid satisfaction of a good day’s work honestly 
done. For I have learned that it doesn’t matter if there are 
ever so many other people who write much better, if I have 
written as well as I can. 








ET me put no fine gloss on my situation at this time. I 
had done well enough in my newspaper job, but I had 
been fired because I had faked an interview, as others have 
been fired before me and other interviewers most likely will 
be fired after me for similar offenses. 

I reasoned it out with myself. I might hunt another news- 
paper job, and most likely find one, but unless I again en- 
tered some specified field there was no chance for any great 
advancement. The day had not yet dawned—and this is still 
true—when women have any chance for executive positions 
on the staff of our metropolitan papers. There never has 
been a woman city editor, a woman managing editor on a 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


New York newspaper. No woman has ever had her name 
featured as a newspaper dramatic critic. I can recall but one 
woman music critic, and at this moment of writing I know 
of but one woman who holds a position as film critic. The 
whole of New York newspaperdom is, as it were, dominantly 
male. 

I have never been of that heroic mold that seeks to batter 
down existing conditions to suit my personal inclinations. 
It did not then, it does not now matter to me in the least that 
there was no great opportunity for women on the newspapers 
of New York. 

Having once observed that such is the condition, obviously 
the thing for me to do was to get work in a field where there 
was a chance for women. Quite naturally, then, the writing 
I had done for various magazines, slight though it was, 
pointed the direction. 

Very well, I would get a job on a magazine. 


OESN’T it soundeasy? ‘‘Asimple turn of the wrist,’ says 

the magician as he takes the white rabbit out of the silk 

hat. And there was I, saying with the same ingenuousness, 

but not the same conviction, “‘I will get a job on a magazine.” 

In this ingenuousness, so far as I can judge, I differed little 

from the hundreds of graduates of schools of journalism who 
annually besiege the editorial doors. 

A simple exercise in observation and a little primary 
exercise in mental—or written—arithmetic would have 
easily proved to me, and would prove to the annual crop 
of editorial aspirants, that jobs on magazines do not grow on 
every bush. 

Pause before your favorite news stand and count the num- 
ber of magazines on sale there. Even with all the newcomers 
of filmdom and radio-land, with the various literary lights 
and the juveniles, with the weeklies, the monthlies, the 
quarterlies, the highbrows, the lowbrows, the middle-size 
brows, the fashion, the cooking, the fancywork—the number 
on the largest and most completely supplied stand will most 
probably not much exceed two hundred, and on the average 
newsdealer’s counter it will not be a quarter of that number. 
Then consider how many people are required on the editorial 





staff of each of these magazines, actual office workers, with 
desks and salaries; real editorial jobs, not clerical nor secre- 
tarial. 

There are several magazines whose staff consists of one 
editor and one stenographer. But striking an average of, 
say, five, multiply this by two hundred, and it at once be- 
comes apparent that there are not in the entire field of the 
magazines more than about a thousand desirable jobs. Nat- 
urally the thousand people who already have these jobs 
aren’t giving them up simply because someone else wants 
them. Marriage sometimes absorbs some of the women edi- 
tors, though it is becoming more and more the fashion 
merely to add marriage to the other job. 

I didn’t figure on the slimness of the chance of my getting 
a magazine job when I started out to get one, but as I hunted 
for it I began to have some realization of it. 


NE of the first places I applied was a magazine edited by 

a woman who had attained some success as a writer of 
light fiction. It was—the magazine—published by an old, 
old, old firm with a reputation like sterling silver or pure 
wool. They owned another magazine of sound literary 
type, but to that I did not dream of aspiring. 

I thought that the woman editor would be pleasant and 
approachable, for her stories were mostly rather humorous— 
oh, they sounded as if written by a jolly creature with a kind 
heart and'curly hair! With this mental picture firmly in my 
mind, downtown I went and landed in a tiny reception room, 
and there I waited. 

And finally, just when I was about to call for help to guide 
me down to the street again, the editor appeared. It was 
clear that she viewed applicants for jobs with suspicion, and 
when I meekly cited the things I had written and where they 
had appeared, she did not soften or relax. I might mention 
that she stood during the entire interview, forcing me to 
stand:also, with the obvious intention of making my call a 
short one. 

In that she was successful. I was just as certain that I 
didn’t want to work for her as she was certain that she didn’t 
want me to. I got out of there as quickly as she could have 
desired, and went away meditating on all the crushing things 
I might have said. 

My steps led to another magazine office, and though there 
was no vacancy, I was received with matter-of-fact business 
politeness and asked to fill out a blank for applicants which 
would be put on file. There was enough real interest and 
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enough sincerity in the editor’s voice to make me feel that it 
was worth while to fill out that blank, and that it had not 
been offered me merely as a matter of form. This editor was 
a man of long experience, middle-aged, a little tired and gray 
about the eyes, but highly alive to the possibilities of “new 
ople.”” 
gs What do you want to do?” he asked me. 
“ Anything where I can get experience and see the works 
work,” I said. 


a\\ OST people who apply for jobs either want to read 
‘1 manuscripts or run a department, preferably with 
their picture at the top of it,” he told me, “‘and they want to 
do book reviews. There is a panting thirst among those who 
want to work on magazines to do book reviews. Now, how 
do you account for it?” 

“I leave that to you,” said I. 

‘And most of them tell me, ‘I don’t read your magazine.” 
How in heaven’s name do they expect to be acceptable to an 
editor unless they do read his magazine! Aha, you look 
guilty—do you read our magazine?” 

“Yes, I do. I know your style, I know your make-up, 
I also know your rejection slips—which might be vastly 
improved, by the way.” 

“Be careful. If you tell me things like this I may fire 
somebody and take you on. Most applicants don’t know 
the first syllable of make-up, sizes of type, illustration or 
anything else useful. They think all an editor has to do is 
sit in an easy-chair and read manuscripts, whereas that is 
the least part of the job.” 

“What do you consider the big part of a magazine editor’s 
job?” I asked. 

‘“‘In a word, developing ideas. Ideas, ideas, ideas, con- 
structive ideas, amusing ideas, interesting ideas, unique ideas. 
Get your ideas and present them attractively, and you have 
your magazine.” 

I came away from this little talk with some new ideas of 
my own. My ideas of magazine editing were not quite so 
crude as those of the average applicant pictured by this edi- 
tor, but I must confess to believing that manuscript reading 
was a major part of an editor’s business. 

Still I had no job, but at 
least I didn’t feel so irri- 
tated and discouraged as I had 
after my first editorial appli- 
cation. I went on, from office 
to office. ‘‘No possible 
chance”? was the invariable 
verdict, sweetened sometimes 
with, “If you have any ma- 
terial you care to submit, we'll 
be glad to see it.”” At least 
there was no more rudeness. 
It wasn’t a high crime and 
misdemeanor to ask for work; 
that was evident in more than 
one magazine office in New 

. York. Everywhere else peo- 
ple, even people plainly busy 
and overworked, were cour- 
teous and humanly kind. This 
was pleasant, but, as Gus 
Rogers used to say, “It gots 
me noddings.”’ 


HAD written out a list of 

magazines where I intended 
to apply, and it was not until 
I reached the middle of it that 
fortune decided to smile on 
me. [t was a woman’s mag- 
azine, and I found there a 
man editor, Mr. Grey, a jovial, 
good-looking person, with a 
bluff, brusque manner which 
was somewhat disconcerting. 

“What can you do—what 
have you done—do you know 
anything about make-up— 
and have yougot any practical 
know edge of housekeeping?” 
He flung these questions at 
me without giving me time to 
answer the first. 

So I answered the last. “I 
know all about ordinary 
housekeeping,” Isaid. “‘Ican 
Scrub, wash and iron, sew, 
trim my own hats, embroider, 
Tun a carpet sweeper and do 
Plain cooking.” 

_ “Why don’t you get mar- 
nied then?” 

I remembered a famous re- 
mark of one of my mother’s 
friends, and I used it. “My 
taste is better than my oppor- 
tunity,” I remarked demurely. 
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He shouted. “You'll do,” he said. ‘‘There’s a little job 
here, assistant to the managing editor; you'll have to read 
and edit household manuscripts, handle correspondence, see 
people and talk with them, and do a certain amount of 
make-up—under direction, of course—read proofs, prepare 
some of the shorter manuscripts for the printer, and make 
yourself generally useful.” ; 

It sounded very good tome. But—‘“‘What’s the salary for 
doing all that?” I asked warily. 

And then came the shock. The salary was only a little over 
half of what I had been getting on the newspaper! This 
gave me pause and seriously to think! My living expenses 
would take every cent of what I earned, leaving no margin 
for emergencies, luxuries or savings. To live without this 
margin, save in absolute necessity, is reckless folly, gambling 
with fate. Nevertheless—I considered. 

Here wasachance, on a live, growing magazine, a magazine 
with a solid background, a sure, established enterprise, no 
mushroom growth. Once I was part of it there was no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t get on. And I ought to be able to do 
enough “‘outside writing”’ to give me that necessary margin, 
until I could earn more salary. 

“*Do you mind if the people on your staff do any writing?” 
I asked. 

“No, but we want the first chance to buy anything you 
write. We'll pay exactly as we do other contributors. And 
you understand that all that must be done outside of office 
hours.” 


AIR enough. I had canvassed the field sufficiently to sat- 

isfy myself that this was practically the only magazine 
vacancy in the city I was likely to get a chance at, so, in spite 
of the meager salary, I decided to take it. I have never been 
sorry, and I am sure that my reasoning was sound. A staff 
position, however small and subordinate, on a good, estab- 
lished magazine, is a rare treasure, a very rare treasure, and 
every young woman or man with editorial ambitions who 
finds such an opportunity ought to seize it. With this foot- 
hold you can steady yourself and look about for larger op- 
portunity. You can get acquainted with the other staff 
members, learn the workings of the business, and decide 
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where your own best way to progress lies. It is trite to say 
that your future depends on yourself, but, like most trite say- 
ings, it is absolutely true. I hope some day a genius will write 
an essay on the Rightness of Triteness and point out to a 
world weary of frenzied efforts at originality the glories of the 
old maxims which used to head our copy books. 


ELL, at last I had my magazine job. I was to start on 

Monday, with office hours from nine to five, hours which 
I was told I must observe strictly. No more writing when 
and where I pleased just so the copy was in on time. No 
more mad flittings from one end of the city to the other, 
hunting an elusive interviewee. It was back to the desk for 
me. I wondered if I would like it. I was afraid it would be 
monotonous and boresome, and outside of nonprogress noth- 
ing more dreadful can happen to a worker than to become 
bored with his work. Soon Monday morning I presented my- 
self promptly enough, but with many inward misgivings. My 
immediate boss, the managing editor whose assistant I had 
thus easily become, was a woman, perhaps the most re- 
markable woman then in the magazine field, and easily the 
most remarkable today—remarkable not only for her 
achievements but for her unassumingness and lack of con- 
ceit about them. 

She is one of the very few people I ever met who could 
do big things and yet remain no self-advertiser, and it took 
me a long time to appreciate her for her true worth. 

Miss Penchant, as I shall call her, for that is not her 
name, and she would be furious with me if I used her real 
name, was a gentle-voiced, quietly dressed woman, neither 
pretty nor plain, but with real beauty in her hands, which 
were most ravishingly white, plump and dimpled, not at all 
the hands of a worker. I distrusted her mentality for some 
time just because of those coquettish, adorable hands of 
hers; but that was my mistake. Miss Penchant was, as the 
cheerful slang phrase has it, decidedly there on every count. 
She sized me up and put me to work, and thereupon began 
an association of mutual friendliness and respect which has 
grown into a steady, unswerving affection, which many vi- 
cissitudes have never altered. My desk was in a corner of 
the main office, jammed in with various others, for the 
magazine was suffering from 
lack of office space. I had at 
one side of me a young man 
who was in the process of be- 
coming America’s most 
clever and original writer of 
light verse—and some very 
beautiful serious verse too. 
On the other side of me I had 
a brilliant and delightful girl 
who was snatched from what- 
ever literary career she might 
have had by a wealthy and 
happy marriage. 

Off to the nor’-nor’east was 
the desk of a man who did 
circulation matter, and wrote 
books for boys in his spare 
hours. 


WAS handed a stack of let- 

ters almost as high as my 
head, containing recipes and 
household hints from readers, 
and bidden to sift the gold 
from the dross; this was my 
first piece of real honest-to- 
goodness magazine work. 
When I had sifted and as- 
sorted my letters, they had to 
be prepared for the printer. 
Every superfluous word must 
be cut out, the punctuation 
must be strengthened, the 
meaning made absolutely 
clear, and then the manu- 
script must be marked with 
the size of type to be used 
and the size of the initial let- 
ter at the beginning, a head- 
ing must be written, and the 
whole thing estimated as to 
length. 

If any readers think, or 
have ever thought, that such 
matters are left to chance on 
any magazine, they may now 
revise their notion. Each 
smallest detail of appearance 
is made the subject of edito- 
rial consideration, and every 
manuscript that goes to the 
printer bears with it exact 
directions as to how it is to 
appear in type. 





I WAS CONTINUALLY REMINDED BY MISS PENCHANT THAT ACCURACY AND EXACTNESS 
WERE PEARLS BEYOND PRICE 
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publicist, Liberal Broad, Esquire, “‘to contemplate the great 

host of upstanding he-men and she-women who will be gradu- 
ated this month from our hundreds of American colleges and universi- 
ties? The intellectual advancement of this great republic of ours 
should thrill the whole world. Our college graduates are now num- 
bered in millions, our institutions of higher learning are swamped 
with applicants. It is magnificent to contemplate.” 

“‘T cannot say that I quite agree with you one hundred per cent or 
even fifty-one per cent,’ responded the Retired Humorist. “‘In my 
too great leisure recently I have been making a little study of college 
journalism, particularly that phase of college journalism that ex- 
presses itself in the lighter vein, commonly miscalled college humor 
and college comics. If the editorial contents of these periodicals is in 
any degree reflective of the cultural effects of modern American uni- 
versity education I should say that there was more cause for the 
parents of undergraduates to gnash their teeth in anguish and regret 
than to cheer over the intellectual advancement of their young. 
Wholesome comedy should be the breath of life for the young, but 
college humor and college comics of this current era react on me as 
more of a miasma than a nourishing fillip to the imagination. As I 
analyze these scores of alleged fun-making publications, there are but 
two sources of inspiration—one, bootleg liquor, and the other an un- 
bridled sex motive. The sole editorial aim would seem to be to imitate 
as Closely as possible the dirty little smut rags that are sold from under 
the counter by college-town news dealers.” 

“‘Pish, tush! Pish, tush,’”’ chided Liberal Broad, Esquire. ‘‘ What 
went for humor in the day of your celebrity wouldn’t bring a smile 
from a Methodist bishop today. When the modern youngsters have 
a racy little joke they do not sneak off in a corner and whisper it; they 
come right out in the open and publish it in their comic magazines. 
I call this highly commendable honesty and candor, infinitely better 
than all the cant and hypocrisy of the puritan past. If the college 
faculties are broad-minded enough to stand for it, you cannot blame 
the undergraduates for going the limit.” 

““Somehow,” commented the Retired Humorist, ‘“‘I cannot bring 
myself to believe that college faculties attempt anything in the nature 
of adequate supervision of the copy that gets into these publications. 
Complete license must obtain, or else how will you explain the fre- 
quent action of the government postal officials in forbidding these 
publications entry in the mails because of obscenity and indecency? 
You will have to admit that in this second quarter of the twentieth 
century it must be something pretty awful to cause such action.” 


[one it exalt your patriotism,” cried the up-to-tomorrow 


““\F COURSE there is a sort of faculty supervision for all these 

publications,” retorted Liberal Broad, Esquire, ‘‘ but in the very 
nature of things it cannot be too drastic. The young editors must be 
allowed to develop character and the faculty of undertaking respon- 
sibilities. —Too many academic rules would completely stultify their 
product. You cannot club them into building up a background of good 
taste. Much of their humor is naive and ingenuous and therefore is 
misinterpreted by the too literal-minded and the sophisticated. You 
cannot say that there is any more vulgarity in their candor than you 
will find in the best literature of the day.” 

“‘IT suppose that is where the true agony of the situation arises,” 
sighed the Retired Humorist, ‘‘though I cannot go with you in your 
qualification of the best literature of the day; call it the more prominent 
literature of the day, and I’ll agree. There does not seem to be any 
literature of the day worthy the notice of college English departments 
or the better advertised book reviewers that does not overemphasize 


sex adventures, or the neurasthenic morbidity of freaks and decadents. 
Your great literary cut-up and hammer thrower, Mencken, has insisted 
with his Wagnerian brilliance and Lutheran thoroughness that most 
of the moderns who are boiling out novels as fast as their publishers 
can invent flaming book jackets and daring, daringest and super- 
daringest blurbs are both lazy-minded and utterly barren of origi- 
nality. They have written the sex theme into ragged shreds. Their 
realism occupies itself overwhelmingly with the insignificancies of life 
and human experience, but provided they can expand their discussion 
of the unimportant to the length of interminable dullness, the up-to- 
date academicians herald the results as great and significant.” 
“But, my dear man,” interrupted Liberal Broad, Esquire, ‘‘ you 
don’t for a minute suppose that the undergraduate takes his cue from 
the faculty for intellectual likes and dislikes. Where will you find the 
undergraduate who does not feel his mental superiority to any prof?” 


™ HAT is true only,’ returned the Retired Humorist, ‘‘when the 

teacher seeks to guide him against his prurient inclinations and 
adolescent delusions. When the teacher indorses and glorifies some- 
thing that the youngster instinctively feels should be forbidden, you 
have a complete reversal of the usual human equation with youth. 
But with this added—that youth will take the bit in its teeth and go 
to the last possible limits, regardless of good taste or any sort of 
standards or traditions. If sex is the high note in good literature, 
then must sex be the high note in good comedy. They not only do it, 
but they explain why they do it, as you may see in this quotation from 
one of their more popular organs of collegiate wit: 

““*“The kids have been brought to look forward to college as the 
ancient caravaner looked forward to the revels of Babylon. The 
literature of the day does it.’”’ 

“That is just parroting some newspaper headline,” exclaimed 
Liberal Broad, Esquire. “If there is anything shockingly wrong in 
the colleges the blame goes back to the sniveling puritanism of the 
past and to the Prohibition Amendment. These youngsters in college 
are no worse than their parents. Indeed, in my judgment, they area 
splendid improvement on their parents. The chief trouble with most 
of them is that they are tackling culture, so called, a generation before 
they are ready for it. The lacks are in their home backgrounds. 
Their home surroundings must have fostered rather than suppressed 
vulgarities, or what you of the moss-festooned past continue to regard 
as obscenities. But there never was in any time more than a mi- 
nority of youth seeking culture who derived from cultured stock.” 

“In that case,” argued the Retired Humorist, ‘‘just so much 
greater is the responsibility of the college faculties, and instead of 
meeting their responsibilities they are shirking them. Shirking them 
by lack of more drastic regulation of moral conduct. They are passing 
the buck to student groups and student group censorships which 
reveal themselves as totally unfit for the job. Some wholesale ex- 
pulsions from a few of the most popular colleges are much more badly 
needed at the present time than your oratorical hyperbole about the 
fact that American higher education is keeping pace with the mar- 
velous growth of chain stores, mail-order houses and the motion- 
picture industry.” 

““Oh, cheer up,” laughed Liberal Broad, Esquire? ‘‘ you are living in 
a democracy where youth and candor have at last found their voice 
and power. Weare never going back to the musty and decrepit past 
of Anthony Comstock and the dominant deacons.”’ 

“Or if we do,” groaned the Retired Humorist,; “‘it may be trans- 
formed by a feminist dictator into a communist commonwealth in 
which the male of the species is reduced to the neuter gender.” 
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Being a-Nother-in-Law 


mother-in-law to any 

man. For I have no 
daughters. But I have sons. 
And they are married. With becoming mod- 
esty I may admit that it has been inti- 
mated to me by those best fitted to judge that 
I am not an offensive mother-in-law. That in 
itself is something to make me grateful. For 
the mother-in-law shares with the stepmother 
the obloquy of being the most unpopular mem- 
ber of any family. 

Yet I insist that the stepmother rates less 
sympathy than does the mother-in-law for her 
unsavory reputation. She—the stepmother— 
deliberately chooses her lot. She need not 
marry a widower unless she wants to. The 
mother-in-law has her estate thrust upon her. 
She may like it; she may hate it. In either 
case it is hers, willy-nilly. 

I love being a mother. I cannot imagine any 
more soul-satisfying and blissful occupation. 
I know, for I have tried it for over thirty years. 

Of course I had imagined the possibility of 
my sons’ marrying. But it had seemed some- 
thing that might happen away down the ages, 
when I was ready to die. I had even said that 
it must be a comfort to an aged and moribund 
parent to feel that she was leaving her son in 
the care of a lovely, devoted and dutiful wife. 
But I was neither aged nor moribund. 

Then my eldest son became engaged. Of 
course the girl was lovely. That goes without 
saying. Equally of course he was ecstatically 
happy. 

My first reaction was in response to his hap- 
piness. Nothing that could bring him such joy 
could fail to make me joyful. That was the 
thought that was uppermost in my mind. I 
also understood what a wise thing he had done, 
what a fortunate lad he was. I congratulated 
him;. I welcomed the girl into the family. I 
said and did all the truthfully affectionate 
things that one does and says at such a time. 

I flattered myself that I had formed an ex- 
cellent, workable theory of conduct for an ideal 
mother-in-law. I would do thus and so. I 
would prove that I was an unselfish parent. 


[ motes never be a 


‘Jealousy Conquered 


HEORIES sometimes explode with a sud- 

denness that makes one blink. When mine 
exploded it was with a distressing glare that 
showed me what was lurking in my own heart. 
I did not know it was there. 

It was jealousy. 

I well remember the occasion. It was the 
New Year’s Eve after my eldest son’s engage- 
ment. We were all “‘celebrating”’ at a friend’s 
house. As the clock struck twelve, my boy 
turned to his fiancée with a swift murmur of 
“Happy New Year!’’ On other years I had 
been the first one to whom he had spoken those 
words. 

To my dismay I was conscious of a hot feel- 
ing of something—I did not know what it 
was—something that said: ‘“‘He was mine! 
But now ——” 

My husband’s voice speaking the New 
Year’s greeting that I loved recalled me to my 
senses. His deep tones calmed the inner tur- 
moil. It was he who was mine and to whom I 
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belonged. And with the appreciation of my 
own happiness came also the revelation that 
for a wild moment I had had it in my heart to 
resent the coming of a similar happiness to the 
lad I loved. 

That steadied me. I was myself again. But, 
having learned that I was capable of a most 
unworthy emotion, I determined to root it out 
before it attained larger growth. I succeeded. 
I can say truly that from that time I have not 
known a qualm of jealousy toward any one of 
my daughters-in-law. I established a modus 
vivendi. I also established a mode of thinking. 

The fact that I allowed myself no delusions, 
that I looked myself and the future squarely 
in the face, saved me and the children much 
misery. 


“IT Knew My Place” 


. 71TH a frankness that was, perhaps, bru- 
tal, I reminded myself that I had much to 
lose, nothing to gain by a wrong viewpoint at 
this period in my life. I could not, and would 
not if I could, make my son care less for his 
betrothed. I could, however, destroy his ideal 
of my fairness, my affection. I could make a 
break between him and me that nothing could 
really heal. If, as I believed, he was to be 
happy in his marriage, it would be a sin were 
I to mar that happiness by the shadow of jeal- 
ousy or self-pity on my part. If the future 
held any sorrow for him, that sorrow would be 
increased by the lack of his mother’s complete 
sympathy and understanding. 

As to the girl, she could get on comfortably 
without me. She did not need me any more 
than I needed her. On the other hand, we might 
be delightful friends, drawn closer, not sepa- 
rated, by our common love for my son and her 
husband. I pulled aside ruthlessly all the veils 
of sentimentality that are thrown about the 
mother-in-law tradition. I did not say to my- 
self: ‘‘ You are not losing a son, but gaining a 
daughter. You will be happier with your son’s 
wife and children than you have ever been 
with him. He will love you better than ever. 
Marriage will make no change in your rela- 
tions.” 

Other people said all these things to me, and 
I smiled politely. I did not feed my soul on any 
such platitudes. Instead, I told myself the 
truth. This was that my son had chosen wisely; 


that he was most fortunate to have won the’ 


love of this especial girl; that life lay ahead of 
them both, just as life had lain ahead of me 
when I was younger than they now were; that 
as mine had been a perfect marriage, so this 
young couple had a right to a perfect mar- 
riage; that theirs was an existence in which I 
might be an adjunct, but in which I would not 
be a necessity nor an important factor. 

That is where I believe I was wise. I knew 
my place and kept it. I admit that at first 
there were times when for a moment my heart 
sank at the thought of the boy leaving the 
home of which he was so much a part. Then I 
set my teeth and thought of him and not of 
myself. I had had my day. I still had my day. 


If I loved my child, I should 
make it possible for him to 
be as independent of me as 
he was of the home he was 
leaving. As the home would always be there 
for him to return to, so I would always be 
there if he needed me. 

‘‘What are you going to do, now that your 
boy is engaged?’’ a man asked me. ‘‘ You and 
he are very close. How will you get on when 
he is married? What rules of conduct have 
you mapped out for yourself?”’ 

‘Just two rules,” I replied. ‘“‘I will be lov- 
ing, and I will mind my own business.” 

Perhaps I should have put the last rule first, 
for I believe the ability of a mother to mind 
her own business is quite as necessary as her 
ability to love. There are few things that I 
have planned to do that I can say I have ac- 
complished satisfactorily. But I can assert 
that I have reduced minding my own business 
to a fine art. I have delightful times with my 
children’s wives, but I never make a sugges- 
tion as to how they shall conduct themselves, 
their husbands or their homes, what they shall 
wear, where they shall go, what their opinions 
shall be. 

Why should I? I am an independent per- 
sonage, not at all bound to think as my 
daughter-in-law thinks. 

Why should the mere accident of her mar- 
riage to my son make either her or me ac- 
countable to the other? 

Fortunately each of my daughters-in-law 
has two perfectly good parents. Therefore I 
am not called upon to stand in loco pareniis to 
any one of them. But were each of them an 
orphan, I would not crave the job. Nor do I 
imagine that they would care to have me 
assume it. 


As My Sons Love Me 


STATE the case briefly, my sons have 
brought into the family delightful women 
whom I have found congenial enough to wel- 
come as friends. There my obligations to them 
and theirs to me stop. I would not venture to 
dictate to a friend what she ought to do. It 
would be unwarrantable impertinence. It 
would be the same were I to try to conduct 
my in-laws’ affairs. 

I have always been able to control my ac- 
tions. Perhaps at first I did not find thinking 
the new role of self-effacement as easy as it has 
since become. Practice makes perfect, even in 
habits of thought. 

I have said I had no delusions. I did not 
flatter myself that I would mean as much in 
my sons’ lives after their marriage as I had in 
the past. That would have been an absurd 
fiction that would have brought with it misery. 
Instead I told myself that while my sons 
would still love me, it would be with a subtle 
difference. Not a difference in degree, but in 
quality. 

I did not pity myself. I had my own place. 
I meant to keep it. I declined to retire to the 
background and become a has-been. My lot 
could be made richer or poorer for new ex- 
periences. I preferred that it should be made 
richer. 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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#1 6] JOURNAL pages of GER- 

a =8} ALD MYGATT, one of the 

creative clan that has reared its 
totems in Connecticut. 

There was a picture of Mr. and 

Mrs. Mygatt which we had planned 






























a job—you aren’t afraid of work, 
Mix with the people; you will learn 
more than by just traveling.” 

So Chapman packed a few be. 
longings and made for Ottawa, 
His first job was in a lumber camp 
at Notre Dame du Laus. 

“The pace nearly did 
for me the first two 














to use in the Album. But there 








were too many face shadows in the 
partnership snapshot. It is be- 
traying no Independence Square 
secret, however, to state that Mrs. 
Mygatt is the sort of author’s wife 
who can face a camera with wind- 
blown hair and utterly understand- 
able equanimity. 

‘Gerald Mygatt avers that a 
writer is ever at his unhappiest 
when asked to expound himself. 
“Because,” he says, ‘“‘there’s a 
certain amount of flattery inherent 
in the request. The natural tend- 
ency is to be overmodest, which inevitably sounds sour 
when printed in cold type, or else to be lightly and gayly 
humorous. I wrote a piece once in which I attempted to be 
modest and humorous at one and the same time. I still get 
uncomfortably red whenever I stop to think how that ac- 
tually sounded when my wife read it aloud. 

“There is the Who’s Who method, of course, but that 
doesn’t make very good reading. For me it would go some- 
thing like this: Mygatt, Gerald; author. Born New York 
City, October 31, 1887. Father, Lemuel Carrington Mygatt, 
headmaster Collegiate School for Boys; mother, Sophie 
Weidemeyer Mygatt. Graduate Williams College, class of 
1908. Served during the World War in the Field Artillery 
as an enlisted man and officer. Honorably discharged as 
captain. Gosh, I can’t think of anything else! 

“This Who’s Who method, while it is brief and perhaps 
accurate, really doesn’t say a thing. It says, for instance, 
that I was born in New York City, but it doesn’t say that I 
was born in a little four-room house standing in the middle 
of a four-acre field—we had four-acre fields then—overlook- 
ing a five-mile stretch of the Hudson. It doesn’t tell or even 
hint at the thing I am beginning to consider most important 
of all—that New York, when I grew up in it as a kid, was in 
many ways very much of a small town. The upper West 
Side was anyway. 

“We played cops and robbers through miles of vacant 
lots. We played hare and hounds on Riverside Drive when 
Riverside Drive was a tangle of underbrush. A particularly 
entrancing place was a tremendous and dilapidated estate 
with an old high-columned Colonial house on it; there’s a 
fifteen-story apartment there now. The old house was our 
ghost house, and if you dared sneak up on the veranda and 
bang on one of the black windows 
with your knuckles you were a pretty 
nervy kid. 

“‘There was a grain-and-feed store 
on our corner. There was a market 
garden right next to our house and a 
full-fledged farm across the street. 
Broadway—upper Broadway—was 
then a dirt road and was called the 
Boulevard. Green horse cars tinkled 
their peaceful way up and down its 
jiggety tracks. You rode your bi- 
cycle on Broadway—the Boulevard, I 
mean—because it was safe. On sum- 
mer evenings hundreds of. bicycles 
swarmed on that road, their little bells 
jingling and their little lights flashing 
like so many fireflies. When father 
bought our house on Ninety-seventh 
Street, there was only one building, 
except farm shanties, between us and 
Eighty-sixth Street. Today the place 
is a solidly packed mass of tall apart- 
ment buildings. We kids once owned 
the land those buildings have dese- 
crated. Well, we just about did. 

“If this sounds as if I must be 
ninety years old I must step in with a 
correction. I’mnot. I’m thirty-eight. 
Yet I was born and brought up in 
New York and in the country, all at 
once. I’ve been thinking about that 
quite a lot lately. That’s why it’s 





GERALD MYGATT AND HIS 
SON, DONALD 
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slowly becoming important to me. Maybe it’s why I write 
city stories sometimes and country stories other times. Of 
course I do live in the real country now, in Connecticut— 
and there’s another interesting thing to philosophize about. 

‘My first American ancestor, a gentleman named Joseph 
Mygatt, was one of the original settlers of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. It was back in the sixteen-hundreds; I’ve 
forgotten the date. He didn’t seem to like Cambridge and 
migrated to what is now Hartford, Connecticut, of which he 
was one of the founders. Joseph’s grandson, who married 
Daniel Webster’s daughter, seemed to think Hartford was 
growing too big, so he moved to Danbury—still in Connecti- 
cut. Danbury has been Mygatt headquarters, more or less, 
ever since. 

“Well, this is what interests me: After spending my boy- 
hood in New York, after living in South Carolina and Ala- 
bama and California and Nevada and then in New York 
again, some instinct makes me round back to Connecticut. 
I’ve been in almost every state of the Union, and I prefer 
Connecticut. The house I own is within fifteen miles of 
Danbury. Some psychologist ought to be able to do some- 
thing with that. Even in me, eleven generations from Jo- 
seph, there seems to be a hankering to get away from big 
cities to littler places, and there also seems to be a taste for 
settling in the same general neighborhood that Joseph and 
his immediate descendants picked out. 

“But this is enough, plenty enough. The only other thing 
I can think of to add is that I think I’m fairly genuinely a real 
American. Not because Joseph settled Cambridge, although 
that’s part of it, but because my mother, who died less than 
two years ago, brought something new into a long Yankee 
strain. Mother was partly Irish and partly German. It 
seems to me that this combined 
ancestry should make meas thoroughly 
American, in the modern and broader 
sense of the word, as almost anybody 
can be. I hope Iam anyway. Because 
some day I want to do something re- 
quiring a little more concentration than 
short stories perhaps, which will stand 
out as American from the core.” 


HARLES S. CHAPMAN, who il- 

lustrates The Medal, is conceded 
to be one of the best American inter- 
preters of woods and trees. He drifted 
into the Canadian backwoods at the 
age of twenty-one. Frederic Reming- 
ton’s advice was responsible. Reming- 
ton had been a member of Chapman’s 
aunt’s Sunday-school class. 

‘““What have you in mind?” asked 
the then famous illustrator. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly—any- 
thing to earn money.” 

“*That’s all wrong,’ countered Rem- 
ington. ‘‘Every boy has some place— 
India, Africa, the Seven Seas—he has 
set his heart on seeing. How about 
yourself?” 

“Well, I have always thought I’d 
like to see the woods of Canada. But 
I haven’t any money.” 

“Money? You’ve enough for train 
fare, haven’t you? Go up and land 
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that, though, I began to 
get my bearings and soon 
felt like a fighting cock, 
We got up at five-thirty 
and turned in at eight. 
It was not at all uncommon for the 
temperature to hover around fifty 
below, and although we wore heavy 
toques to bed, the pillows froze 
where we breathed on them. It 
seemed to me that all we ever had 
to eat was beans. Beans and pork 
with black molasses—the only 
sweet of any kind we had. 

“‘At lunchtime we dived into the common grab bag and 
pulled out hunks of bread and frozen pork fat which we ate 
standing in the snow. In the evening we gathered in the 
bunk house around a roaring hot stove, hung up our socks to 
dry, and smoked pipeful after pipeful of strong shag. There 
was just one lantern and one table—I didn’t get much 
chance to sketch. It always amuses me to think that I 
became famous in that region not as an artist but as a pres- 
tidigitator, although of course they didn’t call me that. | 
happened to have with me a trick jackknife that locked open. 
The boys couldn’t get the knack of shutting it, and as I was 
able to mystify them a bit further with a little sleight of 
hand, I was asked repeatedly to stage an impromptu show. 

“TI became popular with everybody but my immediate 
boss. He had once been to Ottawa and Quebec and after- 
ward held his audience spellbound with tales of the cities, 
which were nothing more than names to his companions. 
This seasoned globe-trotter was especially fond of telling of 
the wonders of the telephone, but even this scientific marvel 
became of secondary interest when I trotted out my jack- 
knife. So the boss took to sulking and didn’t speak to me for 
months except when he had business to discuss. One morn- 
ing he rode off in a pet over his unappreciative listeners and 
I have never seen him since. 

“‘T will never forget the first day I took a sponge bath up 
there. It was about fifty degrees below zero and everybody 
said I would catch my death of cold. I went into the bunk 
house and started to undress. The news spread quickly and 
soon the whole camp was standing around to watch the un- 
heard of and imbecile performance. I finally persuaded the 
boys to leave me to my own devices and was in the midst of 
a vigorous rubdown when I glanced up and saw them all 
standing in the bitter cold outside—peeping in the window. 

“It was a great experience, that year in Canada. I hada 
wealth of material, but I didn’t know how to put it into 
pictures, and it was three years before I began to hit my 
stride. I had taken no notes and I worked wholly from mem- 
ory. The creative artist must know his subject, but I per- 
sonally have always gotten better results by drawing on my 
memory than by making sketches and elaborating on them 
in the studio. After all, the atmosphere of the woods is more 
important than mere fidelity of the photographic sort.” 

Chapman’s fondness for the woods is reflected in his choice 
of site for a studio and cabin where he and Mrs. Chapman 
spend several months of each year. He owns fifteen acres 
of wilderness near Winsted, Connecticut, at the foot of the 
Berkshires. His other home is in Leonia, New Jersey, where 
for two years just before the War he and Harvey Dunn con- 
ducted an art school, This project, though successful, was 
abandoned because it left no time for creative work on the 
part of the instructors. 
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F. WARD, who made the drawings for Black Water, 
e received his art schooling at the Art Students’ League 
in New York City, in which institution he since has taught. 
In his first year there he studied under Edward Dufner and 
captured the Saltus prize for antique drawing. The second 
year, as a member of George Bridgman’s class, he received a 
scholarship on the strength of his life drawing, and in the last, 
studying under Thomas Fogarty, he gained a third award. 
On finishing at the League he joined an advertising agency 
but soon launched into illustration proper. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, with their two smallish children, live in the Man- 
hattan suburb of White Plains, where Ward was born 
thirty-odd years ago. 
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Tempting color! Delicious flavor! G lowing health! 
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acres Before you is the world’s most popular food product — made 


eA with sun-ripened tomatoes. 


When you lift this tonic and refreshing soup to your lips you 
taste the flavor that is famous from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Such a universal favorite that housewives know they can obtain 
it any time, anywhere food is sold in the United States. 


Do you realize how splendid in quality and how delicious in 

flavor a soup must be, before it can win such a reputation? 
Pure tomato juices. Luscious tomato “meat”. Strained to a 

smooth puree and blended with rich country butter fresh herbs and | 4 

dainty seasoning. ae SS 
Start serving it today! ELL SOUP COMPANY lp 3 


AMDEN, N,v, U.S.A- 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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eA Distinctive Ftouse Adapted From the [talian 


Designed and Drawn by Exza B. Briccs, Architect 


N OUTSTANDING characteristic of the old Italian style of archi- 
tecture is the lavish but artistic use of color—buffs, pinks, shades 
of cream—any, in fact, that permitted a full expression of the 

Italian passion for color, which was freely indulged, since the walls of 
true Italian houses are wide expanses, unbroken except by the window 
and door openings. The materials that the Italians employed were 
native stone and stucco, and they were unsurpassed in the beautiful 
effects obtained with troweled stucco. Fortunately this selfsame effect 
can be reproduced today by the modern 
craftsmen, so that our reproductions or 
adaptations are in no way the losers in 
this respect. The roofs of red tile, the 
black iron grilles and the blue painted 
shutters of the old buildings supply the 
contrasting color notes that make them 
flash out like jewels against the blue of 
their native skies. 

The house presented this month, a 
modern version of Italian architecture, 
is one of the Mediterranean types much 
sought after in our Southern states, 
where it is especially at home whether 
built among the foothills or on the edge 
of some drowsy lagoon. It measures 
44’6” x 22’8’’, including the sleeping 
porch, and 37’2” x 22’8” if it is desir- 
able to omit the wing, which may be 
done without detracting from the de- 
sign. This wing, however, with its several windows, would serve as a 
studio for an artist, while the “‘study”’ on the first floor could be con- 
verted into a bedroom for the maid. The specifications call for brick, 
natural stone, concrete blocks, hollow tile or metal lath over a substruc- 
ture of framework, finished with stucco, which should be troweled in the 
special manner prescribed, to obtain the effect seen on Italian houses. 

The interior plans of this house are strictly modern, which means 
no lost space, convenient arrangement of the rooms as to size and 
ventilation and their relation to one another. Though we have lost the 
































The originals of the de- 
tailed features pictured were 
discovered by the architect 
while traveling through Sic- 
ily, and sketched by her. 
They are fragments of beau- 
tiful everyday objects from . 
Taormina. Our gardens 
should be more familiar 
with beautiful art work, in 
stone, tile, brick and 
wrought iron. The window 
is especially unique, being 
of cut marble and lava with 
flowerpot holders of sculp- 


tured marble. 


Additional information about the plans for 
this house may be had from the Architec- 
tural Department, The Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal. Small models showing the four exterior 
elevations are sold for a nominal charge. 


most essential features of an Italian house, the corézle, or courtyard, and 
the loggia, or entrance hall, we have gained much else that is desirable 
for our modern needs. The interior walls, to preserve the Italian feel- 
ing, are stucco with antique finish on the first floor, and on the second, 
smooth plaster stippled with oil paints in colors desired. Oak or 
chestnut wood trim, stained dark brown and waxed, is specified for all 
rooms on the first floor except the kitchen and bath. All other rooms 
call for light paint in harmony with the wall color selected. 

Since we should plan the house with thought for the garden as well, 
the sketches offer suggestions for garden features. The garden wall 

and door might hide the serv- 

ice yard. The original door is 

of sheet iron painted blue, the 

wall natural stone and the vases 

MA red burnt clay. The lower 

be at sketch shows the top of a re- 

ll taining wall of natural stone 

ah with latticework and posts of 

Ne brick. Flowerpots in bright- 

colored clay and trailing ivy 

fill the niche shown at the left. 

Although few of us may possess 

such treasures, they inspire at- 

tempts at reproduction in con- 

crete and common or tapestry 

brick. The niche suggests a 

workable design for a fountain 

set in the garden wall. Tile, 

cast concrete, brick and marble 

are materials from which to de- 

velop it, depending, of course, 

upon the construction of the 
wall. 

The ancient window pictured could be adapted to the opening on the 
stair landing, substituting cast concrete or hand-wroughtiron for thesculp- 
tured marble flower stands. All in all, this house can be built in a man- 
ner that will make it distinctive in any suitable locality. 
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At SWEET BRIAR 
in. Virginia 
and the University of 


CALIFORNIA 
961 Girls 


use this soap for their skin 


HREE thousand miles from the — . . ' These were characteristic comments 
wild roses of Virginia to the golden ae : volunteered by the Woodbury users. 
poppies of California— 
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Why Woodbury’s is perfect for the skin 


ar specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s is 
made. This formula not only calls for 
absolutely pure ingredients; it also de- 


One college built where old slave 
quarters used to stand—the other mark- 
ing the last goal of the pioneer— 





Differences of history, custom, social 
tradition—but everywhere the same 





ard, and eager heart of youth, with its longing mands greater refinement in the manu- 
esirable impulse toward happiness, beauty . . facturing process than is commercially 
ions foal. possible with ordinary toilet soap. 





California girls, Virginia girls—what 


second, y . 

Oak or do they do to gain the lovely, smooth Every Woodbury user recognizes some- 
d for all & complexion that is every girl’s hope and thing individual and unique in the feel- 
rrooms — ambition? What soap do they find most ing of Woodbury’s on her skin; mild, 
as well. (helpful in keeping their skin soft and soothing, and yet tonic and gently stim- 
angen fine, radiant with health and charm? ulating. The most tender skin is bene- 
Pa : : ; fited by the daily use of Woodbury’s 
door is Facial Soap. 


lue, the F&F 7 JE chose two spots as widely sep- 





he vases arated as Sweet Briar, Virginia, Around each cake of Woodbury’s 
aie: and Berkeley, California, for extending Facial pe mene’ a booklet ee 
1 stone |B UF investigation of the care of the skin Setning Special Cleansing treatments ae 
posts of among young American college girls. overcoming common skin defects. , The 
bright- Ane 4 same qualities that give Woodbury’s its 
ling ivy Fifteen hundred and sixty-six girls beneficial effect in correcting these com- 
the left. answered our questions, giving us frank, mon skin troubles make it ideal for regu- 
L soigery full information. lar use. A 25c cake lasts a month or 
a, con- More than half said they were using six weeks. 

apestry Woolbury’s Facial Soap regularly for Within a week or ten days after beginning 
oid their skin ! to use Woodbury’s you will see an improve- 
| Tile “nu : ; . ment in your complexion. Get your Wood- 
ite “LY SKIN Was in @ most discouraging bury’s today and begin tonight the treat- 
ere condition when I first started to use Wood- ment your skin needs! 

"course, bury s Facial Soap. The improvement was 

of the So in:mediate that others noticed it at once.” 

g on the “\VYoopBury’s Factat Soap has won- "yeaa ne large-size trial a ies 
1e sculp- derfi:! cleansing properties. It has helped oodbury treatment for 10 days: 
a man- in ridding my skin of extreme oiliness and 





has xiven me a skin of which I am proud.” Tes -Andaaw Juncews Co. 


106 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the treatment 
booklet, “‘A Skin You Love To Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 106 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


“My pocror recommended Woodbury’s 
to me for acne. I notice my skin feels soft 
and ‘mooth after using.” 


“A MOST PERFECT CLEANSER. My 
mother and father have always used it. 
Both ‘ave lovely skins and complexions.” 


“My skin is extremely sensitive and 
delicate, and Woodbury’s seems to cleanse 
it thoroughly and efficiently, without any 
tritation.” 











3 ' (0 TR Pe ie My rene a PAP ee Gitte... sence 








2 They are at an age when life is a wonderful adventure 
—and admiration, the approval of others, more desirable 
than they ever will seem again.” 





Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Fergens Co. 
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My Thirty Mars in Opera 








a [HE realization that the great day of 

Bf operatic stars was a thing of the 
past dictated to a great extent the 
policy Iadopted upon my assumption of 
the management of the Metropolitan in 
1908. This does not mean that I had 
come to the conclusion that the Cre- 
ator had ceased to put beautiful voices 
4} into human throats, but that I recog- 

nized that the modern composer had 
stopped writing for singers. He wrote instead for the voice 
as though it were an orchestral instrument, and no vocal 
organ can long survive the task he imposes. 

The line of bel canto is broken irremediably. The singer 
today has to sing Strauss and Verdi in the same week. In 
the pathological treatises of Strauss he shouts and declaims; 
in the melody-teeming, old-style operas of Verdi he sings— 
an operatic mixture that is bad business for the voice. Wag- 
ner, for all the good he did on the lyric stage, harmed the art 
of song. One cannot sing today and recite tomorrow, and 
not gain a voice that is neither music nor speech nor good, 
sound oratory. When naturalism came on the operatic stage 
melody fled to the wings, and the voice the poets compare to 
the lark sped with it. It is my belief that in the not dim, 
distant future the vocal art of the Carusos and Farrars will 
have become legendary. And it is undeniable that even 
today such exponents of the glory of song are far less numer- 
ous than they were forty, or even twenty, years ago. 











Past and Present 


j ipsten pessimism of mine about the art of song probably 
seems little more than an echo of the eternal plaint of the 
inadequacy of singers that has come down through the ages. 
I have no doubt that the first person to declare that ‘‘the 
art of singing has vanished’”’ was some individual who hap- 
pened to be hanging around when Orpheus first strummed 
his lyre. I know that when I was director at La Scala noth- 
ing afforded me greater amusement than to search in the 
archives of the golden age of song, say from 1820 to 1870. 
Even in that day, when vocalism was pure song, they had 
their critics who wrote that the artists knew nothing of 
singing. Bel canto reigned unquestioned then, with Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer and Gounod doing the music 
making, and yet there were the malcontents. 

And even though I echo those Victorian dissenters today — 
and I believe with more reason, since our modern artist must 
sing Figaro, Monday; and Rosen Cavalier, Friday; Marouf, 
Thursday; and La Traviata, Saturday; operas whose styles 
are separated by a veritable abyss—I do it with the hope 
that I am not emulating their absurdity or the spite of that 
eminent vocal teacher in whose opinions I have so delighted 


during my thirty years of opera, and who wrote that ‘‘the - 


good taste is near lost and the profession is going to ruin”’; 
that certain singers ‘‘scream like a hen when she is laying 
her egg”; that all vocalists, and particularly the Italians, 
neglect real study, sacrifice beauty of voice to a number of 
all regulated volubilities and neglect the pronunciation and 
expression of words; that, in so far as the recitative was 
concerned, some 
overdo it, some 
bellow or sing it 
out of tune; that 
there is a scarcity 
of fine singers and 
a multitude of 
the worst; that, 
with very few ex- 
ceptions, ‘‘the 
modern intona- 
tion is very bad’’; 
that persons 
“who never sang 
or knew how to 
sing pretend not 
only to teach but 
to perfect, and 
find some that 
are weak enough 
to be imposed 
on’’; that the 
churchmen usu- 
ally choose not 
the best, but the 
biggest voices; 
and last. but not 
least— 
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Italy hears no 
more such exqui- 
site Voices as in 
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By GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


Times past, particularly among the Women, and to the Shame 
of the Guilty I’ll tell the Reason: The Ignorance of the Parents 
does not let them perceive the Badness of the Voice of the chil- 
dren, as their Necessity makes them believe, that to sing and 
grow rich is one and the same Thing, and to learn Musick, it is 
enough to havea pretty Face: “Can you make anything of her?”’ 

A delicious indictment, forsooth, even if it was written 
in 1723, that other golden age of the bel canto and by a gen- 
tleman named Pier Francesco Tosi! 

Though I did not feel, when I came to the Metropolitan in 
1908, that Tosi’s arraignment of the eighteenth-century sing- 
ers was quite merited by those of the twentieth, I did think 
there seemed to be something in it and laid my operatic plans 
accordingly. I spent the month of May, 1908, in New York 
in order to acquaint myself with the situation, and then and 
there came to the conclusion that if opera was to endure in 
America and gain a dignity a little greater than that of the 
passing show, it must be built upon the firm foundation of a 
perfectly balanced, beautifully rounded performance. And 
I decided that upon my coming to the Metropolitan I would 
aim at one thing, namely, to see to it that the ensemble at- 
tained the greatest perfection possible. 

It was a slow, tedious business at first. I was interviewed 
and spoke of the dearth of dramatic singers in Europe, and 
sundry critics, advocates of the star system, derided me for 
the statement. Inevitable controversy in my first year of 
management in America helped to hinder me further, and I 
had to feel my way. But now all that is changed. With such 
scene painters as Urban and Anisfeld, and the young Amer- 
ican, Norman Bel-Geddes, I can give a luxury to the Metro- 
politan stage settings impossible in those earlier days. Take 
the Oberon and La Reine Fiammette of five or six seasons 
ago or, before that, Le Prophéte or Le Coq d’Or. The 
scenery and costumes of any one of the four was worth a 
lifetime spent as an impresario to achieve at last. 
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America is now credited with 
having the finest opera in the 
world. Here are three Amer- 
ican artists prominent in 
operatic fields: Above, 
Charles Hackett with his wife 
and little daughter; at the 
right, Mabel Garrison; and 
Thomas Chalmers as Lescaut. 
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And our present-day orchestra and chorus! What a 
long, hard road they have traveled, and how far they have 
come! I am very proud of our orchestra and chorus, and 

have no diffidence about calling them superb. Whatever 
failures I may make from season to season, they always 
maintain the performances at such a high level that my 
critics can almost forgive me. Not quite. The difference 
between the point of view of an opera producer and his critic 
is too great for that. 

Before I left America that May I touched upon my pre- 
dilections, stating that in music I was an eclectic and was not 
prejudiced in favor of the Italian or any other particular 
school of music; that, although Toscanini and I had spent 
much time and energy on Wagner, so much, in fact, that I 
had been severely criticized by the Milanese press, we had 
also put on Louise, and Pelléas and Mélisande, but that these 
last operas had not met with the success at La Scala that 
they had in New York. I concluded by stating, prosaically 
enough, that I considered that the reception of such operas 
in this country showed that the American public was un- 
prejudiced and open in its views. 


cAn Unhappy Beginning 


VEN this mildest of announcements proved evocative of 

derision from certain quarters, particularly from the 
German contingent. H. E. Krehbiel, probably the most 
determined of my antagonists—we became excellent friends, 
I am happy to say, during the last of his forty years’ service 
as music critic on the New York Tribune—dragged that 
first harmless statement of mine into his writings ten years 
after its publication in order to scoff at my appreciation of 
the taste of the general public and to condemn my allegiance 
to the standard operatic repertoire. 

I spent the summer of 1908 in Italy and returned to New 
York in October. Here I was confronted with what became, 
in a short time, an impossible situation. It was the old story 
of too many cooks for the broth. When the directors of the 
Metropolitan engaged me as the general manager of their 
opera company, they likewise secured Andreas Dippel as 
administrative manager. Mr. Dippel was well known to 
the operagoers of New York, and a decided favorite with the 
German contingent. I was an unknown quantity, brought 
from the greatest of Italian opera houses, La Scala. The 
propaganda started by those who far from wished me well 
was that I would soon Italianize the Metropolitan. My 
record as a sponsor of Wagner in Milan, a record that had 
earned me the epithet of Germanophile in my own country, 
was ignored or deprecated by the New York press and cer- 
tain of the opera’s patrons. Something akin to venom 
marked the comments of one or two critics. Mr. Krehbiel 
particularly lent all his energy to discrediting my La Scala 
achievements, even going so far as to print a list of all the 
Wagnerian performances in Italy, beginning with the pro- 
duction of Rienzi in Venice in 1874. 

For two men of two such divergent temperaments, policies 
and experience as Mr. Dippel and myself to attempt to pull 
together could result in nothing but catastrophe. I was 
fairly well experienced in operatic and theatrical manage- 
ment. I had had 
ten years at La 
Scala and five at 
Ferrara. There 
was not a wile of 
a prima donna, 
designed to aug- 
ment her fee or 
increase the num- 
ber of her annual 
performances or 
gain her impor- 
tant appearances, 
with which I was 
not familiar. I 
knew theschemes 
of publishers, the 
dodges by which 
they foist off on 
opera companies 
those works fore- 
doomed to fail- 
ure, and just how 
far it was neces- 
sary —in order to 
secure the best 
sellers, the Tos- 
cas and the 


(Continued on 
Page 155) 
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NORTHAM WARREN revolutionized the 
manicuring habits of the world! By perfecting 
Cutex he made it possible for everyone to have 
lovely, well-groomed nails. 

Its fame spread around the world until today 
more women use Cutex manicure preparations 
than all other manicure preparations together. 
And Northam Warren is recognized everywhere 
as the greatest authority on the manicure. 


LL over the world the beautiful hands 
of lovely women are a tribute to the 
method that Northam Warren originated. 


Years ago he realized that the most impor- 
tant part of the manicure—the care of the 
cuticle—was the most difficult. Cutting the 
delicate rim only made it split and crack, and 
grow back thick and ugly. 


He discovered that what really makes the 
nail rims so untidy is the dead skin that clings 
to the base of the nails, and the hangnails that 
split off at the corners. 


So he created a safe, antiseptic liquid— 
Cutex Cuticle Remover—that frees the cuticle 
from the nails in a gentle, natural way, and at 
the same time removes this dead, dry skin easily. 






































Marjorie Moss’ Expresstve HAnD : 
Marjorte Moss, lovely English dancer appearing at the 
Club Mirador, New York, says: “My finger tips must be 
Smooth and shapely as the daintiest care can make them. 
Cutex keeps them exquisitely groomed.” 
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What To Use || 

To keep the cuticle smooth, 

i] Northam Warren advises you 

if to use only soap and water 

i for cleanliness—then Cutex 

Cuticle Remover applied with 
orange stick and cotton. 




















What Not To Use 


Northam Warren advises 
against using metal instru- 
ments, or cutting the cuticle. 




















eMail Coupon with roc for Introductory Set 


Then, too, Cutex keeps the underside of the 
nail tips beautifully clean and smooth. Dig- 
ging at them with a steel file, or any blunt 
instrument, scratches the underside of the nail 
tip, roughens the tender skin. Cutex smooths 
away the tiny crevices that hold the dirt. 


How to keep the Cuticle Smooth 


Wash the hands in warm soapy water. File the 
nails to ovals. Dip the orange stick in Cutex, 
twist a bit of cotton around the end and dip in 
the bottle again. Work gently around the base of 
each nail to loosen the dry skin. Then pass the wet 
stick beneath the tips to clean and bleach them. 


After you have accomplished these two impor- 
tant steps, the rest is simple. 


A bit of Nail White smoothed under each nail 
tip, a careful washing and then the final touch. 
To give a particularly lovely brilliance smooth 
your nails with the delicate Cutex Powder Polish, 
and follow with the lasting Cutex Liquid Polish. 


Try this method. ‘See how it improves your cuticle and 
nail tips. Cutex sets are 35c to $5.00—wherever toilet 
goods are sold. Separate preparations 35c. Or see special 
offer. If you live in Canada address Northam Warren, 
Dept. J-6, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Canada. 


NortTHAM WaRREN—NeEw York, Paris, Lonpon 











der Polishes, Cuticle 
Cream, brush, emery 
board, orange stick, 
cotton and helpful 
booklet. 


Se zoc for In- 


troductory Set 
containing Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, 
Liquid and Pow- 


















NortHaM WARREN, 
Dept. J-6, 
114West17thStreet, 
New York City 


I enclose 1oc in stamps or coin for Introductory Set. 


















































Tue Beautirut Hanpb or Mary Guy 


Mary Guy, interpretive French dancer, says: “In the most 
diverting of dances, Cutex is responsible for the enchanting 
finish to my finger tips that a Parisian audience so much 
appreciates.” 
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Gay ( olors 


are servants in 


this happy kitchen 


Pleasant are the hours spent 


Above—One of the new marble- 
ized inlaid patterns (No. 352) 
made by a special Armstrong 
process which blends the colors 
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Below—Softly figured, this in- 
laid design (No. 3383) brings 
beauty to your bedroom. And 
made of warm, springy cork 
linoleum, it brings comfort too. 
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clear through to the burlap back. 


This sunny kitchen has a floor of Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum, Pattern No. 7185. 





in a bright kitchen like 





this. Here gay colors lend 
wings to work. And the 
smart Armstrong’s Linoleum 
floor makes housekeeping 


easier too! 





AIETY in home decoration 
—if there’s one place that 
needs it, it is the kitchen! 

Here a housewife spends the 
best part of her day. It is the 
workshop of the home. And it 
needs color, bright color, to glad- 
den the working hours. 

But, like spices in a relish, 
bright colors in a kitchen—or in 
any other room of your home— 
require a foundation to blend 
them, to hold them together. 

When Hazel Dell Brown, dec- 
orator, planned the kitchen you 
see here, she began her color 
scheme with a floor of Arm- 
strong’s black and gray printed 
linoleum. She chose this floor 
because she needed a harmoniz- 
ing background for the bright 
reds and yellows in the room. 
Such a floor keeps gay colors in 
their place. It adds smartness 
and originality to the whole 
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scheme. And— 








It simplifies housekeeping too 


Soft to the tread, springy, noiseless, this floor 
of Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum lessens the 
fatigue of the housewife who must be on her 
feet continually. It lightens her cleaning 
tasks, too, for it has no cracks to catch and 
hold dirt. All the daily care it needs is a quick 
damp-mopping. A coat of varnish once or 
twice a year keeps it bright and new-looking. 

And here is the surprising part. With all 
these advantages, a floor of 
the genuine Armstrong’s 
Printed Cork Linoleum costs 


so little and wears so long. 


It is truly an 
economical floor! 


Write to this Bureau 


Whether you are thinking of decorating your 
kitchen, or sun room, or living-room, plan to 
make color contribute its full share of cheer 
and hominess. If you would like some expert 
suggestions on the selection of the proper 
colors and floors for your particular needs, 
just write to our Bureau of Interior Decora- 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


INLAID w JASPE 


tion. This Bureau will gladly send Look fr 
CIRCLE 
you color scheme set-ups of actual] iadema 


; the b 
materials. No charge. 


‘New book on home decoration (A) 


Written by the well-known decorator, Agnes 
Foster Wright, this new book, “‘ Floors, Fur- 
niture, and Color,” brings to you a wealth of 
ideas for everyday use. Many full-color illus- 
trations. Sent anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of 25 cents. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum :Ji- 
vision, 801 Mary Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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“I asked for women’s dressing 
gowns,” stated Henry with a bale- 


ful glance. 
“This is men’s wear.” 


“Oh, isitnow? I thought it was 
Saturday. I’m trying to find out 
something I don’t know, not something I 


Many lappy ‘Returns 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Henry tried not to look annoyed. He 


do know. Where, if you please, will I find had been in such establishments before 


women’s dressing gowns?” 


The gentleman cocked his 


and had learned by experience that look- 


head. ing annoyed didn’t help. Years ago he 


“H’m! I really should know. Fourth, I had permitted himself to look annoyed in 
think. No, maybe third. No, maybe a department store; that one time had 


fifth. . Fifth, I think. No, I’m wrong. 


been lesson enough. For ‘he had been 


Dressing gowns—they might be with beds_ made to feel very small indeed, very small 


and bedding or else look for 
corsets.” 

“Why should I look for 
corsets?”” Henry demanded. 

“If you want to find dress- 
ing gowns—oh, I know! 
Robes! Robes on the third. 
I have a friend in robes fi 

“Bishop?” asked Henry 
with sarcasm. 

“No, Goldberg’s my name. 
Here, have acard. If I ever 
can serve you 

Eventually Henry found 
dressing gowns, case after case 
of dressing gowns, quilted, 
wadded, embroidered, every- 
thing but gilded and maybe 
that. 

A young woman at last 
stood before him. 








HE young woman lifted 

her voice. ‘‘Miss Lentil- 
wenger,’ it proclaimed. 
“Gentleman wants to see a 
robe deshomber.”” Her voice 
dropped. ‘‘ Miss Lentilwenger 
takes robes,” she confided, 
and vanished. 

Henry waited. Presently a 
second young woman faced 
him. 

“T want to buy a dressing 
gown,” he said. 


“Oh, that!” sniffed Miss Len- 
tilwenger, breathing hard at his 
elbow. ‘‘That’s not a robe de 
shomber. That’s only fourteen- 
fifty. _ That’s just a dressing 
gown.’ 

Henry Kennison stared at her. His 
mouth opened slowly. But all he said 
was, “Haul it out.” 

‘“‘But that’s a thirty-eight.” 

“Get a thirty-six, then. Same color 
exactly.” 

Now the model was upon them. It had 
been necessary for her to walk, if that is 
the word, somewhat more 
slowly, since the slip which 








To Give Ones Life 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


T. GIVE one’s life through eighty years is 


harder 
Than to give it in one moment gloriously; 


To make each instant a brown willow basket 


Heaped with fresh flowersand ferns, tostilly 
A cup of never-failing cool spring water 
To those who walk a dusty road alone, 


To succor with life-giving bread, rewardless, 


Those who expect a stone— 


To give one’s life} on weary days and hopeless, 


To give one’s life, hour after hour, and be 
Ready to give again, again—is harder 
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“Robe de shomber?” she 
inquired. 





“No, dressing gown.” He ss 


Than to give it in a moment gloriously. 


she wore beneath the coral- 
red robe de chambre had not 
been designed for quick pick- 
up or speed in the get-away. 

“That is not sea green,” 
she announced coldly. 
“That,” her lip curled, “‘that 
is Diaz green. Last season it 
was called Tunis green and 
the season before that Gretna 
green. There is no such color 
as sea green.” 

“There is no such day as 
Saturday,” said Henry with 
equal aplomb. “Last year it 
was called Saturday and next 
year it'll be called Saturday, 
but this year ——”’ 

The model vanished. 


UT it in a box,” rasped 
| Henry to the saleswoman, 
be, | “and make it snappy. I’m 
| an inspector, and I’ve been 
timing you girls ——” 

One minute and forty 
seconds later he walked away 
with the sea-green quilted 
satin dressing gown, size 
thirty-six. It was perhaps 
fortunate that he was not 
there to hear what the two 
young women had to say to 
each other after his departure. 

One of them said: “The 
poor hick!” 








clenched his lips. ‘‘I want a 
sea-green-satin quilted dress- 
ing gown for my wife. Size thirty-six. Is 
that perfectly clear?”’ 
“Take this chair,” 
woman. 
“‘T’'ll stand here. Please make it snappy, 
if you will. I’m in a big hurry.” 
Miss Lentilwenger now lifted her voice. 
“Anna, darling, model a green waffle. 
That’s a dear. He’s in a hurry, he says.’ 
Once more Henry waited, with Miss 
Lentilwenger waiting. by his side, He 


said the young 


looked at his' watch. Ten-thirty-five al-° 


ready: 
“Such lovely robes de shomber!”’ she 
cooed. 


ISTEN,” said Henry. “I told you I 

was in a hurry. Won’t you please 

go and bring. me out a sea-green-satin 

quilted dressing gown, size thirty-six? 

That’s all I ask—a sea-green-satin quilted 
dressing gown, size thirty-six. 

“But it’s being modeled for you,” she 
informed him eagerly::: 

“Modeled! Good Sal isn’t it even 
designed yet? Do you mean to say you 
haven’t got ——” 

_ “Look,” said MissLentilwenger dramat- 
ically. ‘‘Here it comes. Now. isn’t that 
beautiful? Isn’t that darling?” 

A dark-haired young woman was toeing 
toward them, twisting herself sidewise 
now and then, preening herself, gazing 


down with apparent ecstasy upon the gar- - 


ment that swathed her. The garment that 
swathed her was a quilted dressing gown— 
of coral-red satin. 

“Say, listen ——”’ began Henry. 

The model turned, bestowed a look of 
arch contempt upon Henry and all his 
kind, and paraded in the reverse direction. 
Again she wheeled, approached them deli- 
cately, her manner something between 
that of a drunken race horse approaching 
a barrier and a human being approaching 
a bad smell. 


and as if he needed a shave. So now in- 
stead of looking annoyed he turned to the 
saleswoman with a patient smile. 

“I asked for a sea-green dressing gown,” 
he said politely. ‘‘That one looks all 
right, the shape and everything, but the 
color’s wrong.” 

Miss Lentilwenger drew back as though 
shocked profoundly. 

“It’s the color everybody’s wearing,” 
she said. ‘‘ Anna,” this to the model, “‘isn’t 
everybody wearing Blush of Africa? This 
gentleman here ——” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Henry stol- 
idly, “‘I want to see a sea-green-satin 
dressing gown. And permit me to remind 
you that I’m really in a hurry.” 

‘“*Model him one, Anna.” 

“‘Whadda ya mean, sea green?” the 
model questioned, at the same time ele- 
vating a pair of accurately penciled eye- 
brows. ‘“‘I never heard of any color like 
that, Misslentilwenger. We ain’t got it in 
stock, unless I’m cuckoo. Sea green!” 
This with scorn. ‘‘If he means the Black 
Sea we got ‘em black ——”’ 

‘“‘Sea green,’’ Henry began stoutly, “ 

a color like the green of the sea ——” 

““You mean blue, don’t you?”’ the sales- 
woman prompted, anxious to be of help. 


O, I DON’T mean blue. I mean 

green. Now, please listen to me. 
Just let me go over with you to where the 
things are and I’ll pick out the color my- 
self. Isn’t that simple?” 

“‘ Against the rules. We never let cus- 
tomers ——”’ 

“Damn the rules. I’m ina hurry and I 
know what I want.” He strode away in 
the direction from which the model had 
come, down a long corridor between glass 
cases hung with dressing gowns in colors 
enough to make the rainbow look drab. 
At last he halted, pointed: triumphantly. 
“There,” he said. ‘‘That’s what I want.” 


The other said: ‘‘Sea green, 

when they’re all wearing Blush 

of Africa or Mastodon’s Paw! Huh! I 

guess I’ve been to Long Beach. The sea 
ain’t green. It’s brown.” 

At ten minutes past twelve Henry 
Kennison staggered back into his office. 
He staggered, quite literally, because five 
large bundles prevented his walking exactly 
straight. 

“Cumberland people still here?’ he 
asked of the telephone girl. 

“I—I think so, Mr. Kennison.” 

They were. To the Cumberland people, 
who happened to be male, Henry told his 
story, utterly without reservation. They 
had looked somewhat peevish as he en- 
tered his office. Now, all together, they 
grinned. That grin made Henry feel 
better. 


E TOLD them the story with such 

embellishments as he could think of. 
He went into details. Then the manager 
of the Cumberland outfit said: ‘‘Thun- 
der, Harry, we’re all married too. Gimme 
a pen.” 

And that was that. 

The manager’s signature on the dotted 
line made Henry feel lots better, and he 
walked out of the office with the Cumber- 
land crowd, said good-by to them at some 
length and headed for the Biltmore. His 
family would be at the Biltmore. He 
would be only ten minutes late. 

They were there waiting, just as the 
Cumberland gang had been. The first 
thing they said was, ‘‘Tickets,’’ and that 
reminded Henry that he’d forgotten all 
about the tickets; so he laughed lightly 
and said: “‘By Jove, that reminds me; 
I left a very important letter unsigned. 
I’ve got to run back a minute; but you go 
in and order and I’ll be right with you.” 
He neglected to meet Dorothy’s eye. He 
thought it just as well to neglect this. 


(Continued on Page 49) 























Hot or Cold- 


Foods Fried in 
Wesson Oil are 


Wholesome and 


Delicious 
& 


Most fried foods are served 
to us piping hot, and of 
course the way to judge a 
food is to find how it tastes 
when we are ready to eat it. 
But the real test of a frying 
fat is how the fried food 
tastes after it has set a while 
and become cold. Then’s when 
a fat really shows its charac- 
ter. If you want to see how 
good cold fried foods can 
be, taste doughnuts and cold 
chicken which have been 
fried in Wesson Oil. Whether 
hot or cold, foods fried in 
Wesson Oil are wholesome 
and delicious. 

Wesson Oil is economical, 
too, especially for deep fry- 
ing. Most cooking fat has to 
be thrown away after you 
use it a few times, but not 
so Wesson Oil. Strain it to 
remove any crumbs, and you 
can use it time and time 
again. It will not absorb 
odors, not even fish or onions 
—and it is almost as fresh 
and good the last time you 


use it as the first. 


Wesson 


Oil 
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Safeguard of the home 


All cleaning is done for the sake of health as well as appearance. Old 
Dutch because of itssuperior quality and distinctive character not only keeps things 
spick and span, but brings healthful cleanliness because it removes all dangerous 
invisible impurities as well as visible dirt. 

This is a help and protection of greatest importance in the kitchen, re 

frigerator, utensils, sink, stove, etc.—wherever food is prepared and kept. 


There’s nothin g like Old Dutch. its foundation isa natural detergent; free 
from harsh, scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—under the micro- 
scope its particles are flaky and flat shaped; and like thousands of tiny erasers, clean 
by erasing all dirt and invisible impurities withoutscratching or marring thesurface. 
Do not complicate your cleaning by using scratchy cleaners. They 
make scratches which not only mar the surface, but quickly accumulate and hold 
dirt and impurities. 

H ealthful Cleanliness is the safeguard to health and Old Dutch is your 
safeguard to healthful cleanliness. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


Back at the office Miss Ellis was walking 
up and down with her Saturday hat on. 
“IT left them on your desk,” she said, just 
civilly. 

Henry found the tickets, grabbed them 
up, and started for the Biltmore again. 
Somehow or other he got his family to 
the theater. Somehow or other—largely 
by running across town from Broadway 
to Grand Central, while people stared 
after him in cynical awe—he managed to 
make the two-twenty for Aldervale. When 
he was safely on the two-twenty, and after 
the train had started, he remembered that 
he had left his bundles, his five presents, 
back in his office. 

Dejectedly he trudged into the smoker. 
Dejectedly he told his tale. 

“You can’t get away with it,” said Joe 
Fancher. “I’m married, and I know. 
The best thing to do is to come clean. 
Play around with us this afternoon and 
come clean tonight.” 

“That’s right,”’ said Jack Delloy. 

“Nix,” Henry said bitterly. ‘“‘ Not after 
the trouble I’ve been to today. Not 
after the goat I’ve made of myself. Not 
on your life. I’m going to get away with 
it, if it.takes a leg.” 

“Bet you ten dollars,” suggested Delloy 
amiably. 

“Take you.” 


ENRY got off the train at Mount Har- 
mon, which was the first stop. He 
waved to his three friends with a sort of 
disconsolate bravado, then set himself to 
wait for the next train back to the city. 
Eventually it came. Eventually he reached 
his office. There, piled against the side of 
his desk, sat the five bulky packages. All 
Henry could think of to do was to grunt 
at them. Then he lifted them into his 
arms and started once more for the station. 
It didn’t cheer him to reflect that just 
about now his three comrades were prob- 
ably standing happily at the first tee, 
laughing together and looking out across 
the sun-warmed green fairway, while he— 
while he 5 
A dire thought smote him. Carefully 
he set his bundles down upon the sidewalk, 
looked at his watch, then at his time-table. 
He said a word 
which some maga- 


Eighty-six dollars and twenty cents spent 
because he had been too proud—or too 
silly, or too much of a fool—to admit that 
he was just an average man, to admit that 
he hadn’t the faintest idea as to what day 
it was, to admit—getting down to bed- 
rock—that as a husband and father he 
was perfectly average and consequently 
somewhat short of perfect. Well, and he 
gritted his teeth, if it had cost him eighty- 
six dollars and twenty cents, he certainly 
wasn’t going to give up now. On thecon- 
trary, emulating General Grant, he would 
fight it out on this line if it took all winter. 


T SEVEN o’clock that evening Henry 
Kennison walked into his own dining 
room. He walked somewhat gingerly be- 
cause even now he was still uncertain as to 
which one of the five presents he would 
have to dash upstairs for—simulating for- 
getfulness—and bring down in triumph. 
The four children were already at the 
table, standing expectantly by their chairs, 
not exactly dancing, but somehow seem- 
ing to be dancing. 

Dot walked in from the pantry to her 
chair. An electric tension filled the room, 
made everything tight. Henry knew he 
was nervous; he could feel his fingers 
working into the palms of his hands. 

**Sit down, dad,”’ chanted Junior ex- 
ultantly. 

Henry moved mechanically toward his 
own place. And then he saw what was 
there—a pile of packages, square and ob- 
long white packages, each package wrapped 
in white paper and tied with red ribbon. 
At his own place! He stared, stared 
blankly. Minutes later, so it seemed, he 
became aware of a chorus that was dinning 
into his ears: ‘“‘Happy birthday! Happy 
birthday! Happy birthday!” 

He must have said something, because 
he saw Dorothy smile; and now at last 
the four children actually did dance. But 
he couldn’t remember what he said. All 
he could remember was what Dot said. 


“N\7OU’VE been so sweet, Harry,” was 

what she said. ‘“‘I know you didn’t 
know this morning, but you’ve been aw- 
fully sweet. The only thing I’m sorry 
about is that you had to be working at 
your office this afternoon. Because wasn’t 
this your golf 
day—your one day 





zines don’t print. 
He had promised 
Dot and the kids 
to meet them at 
the theater—what 
a boob he was, any- 
way !—and now he 
couldn’t make it; 
couldn’t get out to 
Aldervale and 
back—unless, of 
course, he took:a 
taxi. Seventeen 
and a half miles in 
each direction! 
Well, darn it, 





in the year to be 
disreputable? I’m 
so sorry you had 
to miss it. That 
would have made 
it perfect for you, 
wouldn't it, 
dear?” 

Henry Kennison 
drew in a quick, 
deep breath. But 
all he said was 
“Wait a minute,” 
and ran upstairs. 
After a little he 
came carefully 








might as well be 
hung for a sheep 
as for a lamb! He signaled a passing cab. 
He reached Aldervale safely enough, 
rushed into his house, hid his presents. 
On the way back he suggested a short-cut 
which passed the golf course. Henry 
stuck out his tongue at the golf course. 
“Ya-a-a-a!”’ he jeered, and was a little 
ashamed of himself and a little cheered up 
at one and the same time. After which, 
in the course of the hurried drive back to 
the city, another thought occurred to him. 
This time he laughed out loud. He took 
an envelope from his pocket and a pencil. 
On the envelope he wrote down figures. 


ULTIPLYING the fare to Aldervale 

by two, adding in the quilted satin 
dressing gown, the fire engine, the doll car- 
riage, the toy furniture and the roller 
skates; adding in the luncheon and the 
theater tickets and the railway fares for 
Dot and the four kids to and from the city, 
he at length achieved a total. He had 
planned to laugh lightly at that total, but 
he didn’t, because the total read ‘‘ $86.20.” 


down, with five big 

bundlesinhisarms. 
Somewhat later, after much unwrapping 
and loads of happy laughing, Henry said a 
funny thing. He said it to his wife. 

“I made a bet with Jack Delloy this 
afternoon,” he said. ‘‘I sort of think I owe 
him ten dollars.” 

“What for?’’ Dot wanted to know. 

“‘Oh, just a fool bet,’ said Henry hastily. 
‘“We made it on the train.” 

““You came out on the train with us.” 

It was at that moment that Henry be- 
came absolutely certain he owed Jack 
Delloy ten dollars. Eighty-six-twenty plus 
ten. That made ninety-six-twenty. Yes, 
Jack and Joe Fancher had been com- 
pletely right. You can’t get away with it, 
not if you’re a husband and a father. 
And then Henry, looking at Dot, made an 
amazing discovery. It was so amazing 
that he stood right up out of his chair and 
went over to her and kissed her. The 
discovery was that he was glad—oh, so 
warmly glad!—that he couldn’t get away 
with it. If you could get away with it, 
what would be the fun in being married? 


The most dreaded disease 
of humanity — cancer of 
the mouth —can be the 
result of bad teeth. The 
American Society for the 
Control of Cancer charges 
tooth decay with being a 
principal cause of this fear- 
ful affliction. 











“How I Found Out 
the Beauty Value of My Teeth” 


“We were just talking —Tom and 
I—while waiting for the tea and 
things. I smiled my prettiest for 
him. 

‘Speaking of teeth,’ he said, 
which of course we weren’t, 
‘yours are simply glorious.’ 


“ “Hush, silly!’ I said, but he knew 
I didn’t mean it. . . and he didn’t 
hush. I could have told him I’d 
used Colgate’s all my life. But I 
don’t see why we should tell men 
our beauty secrets, do you?” 


* * * 


Beautiful teeth are just as impor- 
tant as pretty eyes and a lovely 
complexion as far as beauty is 
concerned. From the standpoint 
of health they are a thousand 
times more important. When 
teeth are kept scrupulously clean, 
the germs and poisons of decay 
can’tlurk and breed around them. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
will make your teeth glisten glori- 
ously. It will whiten them and 
bring out all their natural beauty. 
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But more important... it will 
help to keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into 
every hard-to-get-at place be- 
tween the teeth and under the 
edges of the gums. 


Remove those Causes of Decay 


Brush your teeth and gums reg- 
ularly with Colgate’s, then germs 
and poisons of decay can’t lurk in 
your mouth. Colgate’s washes 
them from their hiding places, 
effectively removing causes of 
tooth decay and germs of insidi- 
ous diseases. 


Colgate’s contains no grit. It can’t 
scratch or “ridge” the thin enamel 
of your teeth. It contains none of 
those harsh ingredients that burn 
ot harm the delicate mouth 
tissues. 


Your mouth feels clean after using 
Colgate’s . .. and itis clean. You'll 
like the taste of Colgate’s ... even 
children love to use it regularly. 


Priced right too! 
Large tube 25c. 
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uy not get out-of-doors this summer—out in the 
fresh open air, away from your kitchen? 


It’s simple to do—without sacrificing home cares or family 
meals, Just let Det Monte do its part by removing much of 
the needless work of daily cooking. 


Take Det Monte Asparagus Tips as one example. They 
make the most delightful salads—alone or in combination 
with other summer vegetables. Sliced Peaches, in a moment, 
add new variety to ice cream, gelatines or simple puddings. 
Crushed Pineapple—in ices, sherbets and drinks—gives new 
flavor with a few deft touches. Other Det Monte Products 
are equally delicious—equally convenient at this season. 

Just be certain—when you serve canned foods—to specify 
Det Montez. Then you know in advance exactly what 
you're getting—the same uniform goodness in every variety 
—the same assurance of satisfaction—no matter when or 
where you buy. 


“The Det Monte Fruit Book,” together with special recipe folders on Crushed 
Pineapple and DEL Monte Frozen Fruits, will be sent you free. Write today. 
Address Department ror, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Glyties Look 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Don’t you?” Mrs. Bankhead inquired 
pleasantly; but there was a light in her 
eye. ‘‘Then suppose you come over here 
and sit on the sofa with my little niece 
Clytie, and talk to her. She doesn’t want 
to play anything either.” 

Thomas Foreigh was unwilling, but had 
no eloquence to make his unwillingness 
evident, so there was 


temperatures; and Clytie became all the 
more interested in him. She gave utter- 
ance to her elegant small laugh again, and 
made the conversation slightly more per- 
sonal. 

“Of course if it got too warm I’d ask 
Aunt Kate to turn off the steam; but I 
like it pretty warm myself, and this party 

is supposed to be for 





nothing for it; his 


me, so they’d haf to 





hostess took him to f 
the sofa where Clytie 
sat, deposited him 
there, introduced the 
two formally, and de- 
parted, leaving them 
to what they could 
make of each other. 
Clytie continued to 
look dreamily at the 
wall for some time 
longer; then guard- 
edly she let her gaze 
drift slowly nearer 
and nearer her com- 
panion, until discov- 
ering that he was 








have it the way I like 
it, I guess. Prob’ly 
that’s why she 
brought you over here 
to sit with me.” 

He said nothing; 
did nothing. 


““T HOPE you don’t 

mind it,’ Clytie 
said, but not in co- 
quetry, for her heart 
was really stirred. ‘‘I 
don’t mean I hope you 
don’t mind whether 
it’s warm or not,’ she 











looking straight be- 
fore him, she let it rest fully upon him. To 
her own surprise, what she saw pleased her. 
She had never thought it possible that 
an individual out of the inimical ranks 
might charm her. Not that such a thing 
had never happened, for it had. Years 
ago, when she was eight, she had felt a 
special tenderness for a little French boy 
in Switzerland, where she lived at that 
time. She had not supposed there could 
ever be another; but now, as her dreamy 
gaze rested upon Thomas Foreigh, she felt 
symptoms of kindness within her and a 
faint, sweet desire to make his acquaint- 
ance. 


HERE was a reason, of course; and it is 

discoverable in her idealization of that 
rare and fine quality she put before all the 
virtues—dignity. In Thomas Foreigh she 
perceived for the first time a boy who pos- 
sessed it. He had shown dignity even 
during his entrance into the room, when, al- 
though propelled almost physically by his 
hostess, his motions had all refused to be 
hurried. When he had spoken of his poor 
expectations of a good time at this party 
he had uttered the words with dignity; 
and he had just proved his unwillingness 
to play undignified games. 

Now, as he sat beside Clytie, no imper- 
fection whatever could be found in his 
utter dignity. More than respect was in- 
spired in Clytie; here at last was a boy 
who seemed to be like Cesare Borgia. 

She decided to open a conversation with 
him. ‘It’s quite warm, isn’t it?’’ she said, 
and added a few small sounds of laughter, 
gracious in tone and carefully kept ele- 
gant. “‘Or do you think perhaps not?”’ 

“What?” He spoke without turning or 
altering the direction of his gaze. 

“T was merely saying ——” She 
paused, pleased with ‘‘merely,” but in- 
spired to do even better. She began again: 
“T was merely remarking ——’”’ Here 
she paused again, this time in sheer sur- 
prise that she had produced so rich an 
effect. Then she repeated it: ‘I was 
merely remarking—it seems kind of warm 
around here.” 

He said nothing; 
moved not at all. 

“Don’t you think so?”’ she inquired. 

“ec What? ” 


made no sound; 


LY TIE was anything but discouraged; 

she was delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity to say “merely remarking” again. 
“TI was merely remarking it seems pretty 
warm around here today.” 

Master Foreigh appeared to have 
neither an objection against the mere re- 
mark nor any confirmation of it to offer. 
It was as though heat and cold were alike 
to him, his dignity being impervious to 


explained, as he gave 
no sign of comprehen- 
sion. “I mean I hope you don’t mind 
having to sit here with me.” 

“What?” 

“I said I hope you don’t mind having 
to sit here with me.” 

Slowly his head moved upon its natural 
pivot and he looked at her. ‘‘I don’t haf 
to,” he said. “‘I got a right to get up from 
here and go somewheres else. She hasn’t 
got any right to say I got to stay here, if I 
got a right to go somewheres else.” 

It appeared to be logic, and Clytie was 
charmed by it. She nodded. ‘‘She hasn’t 
got any right to make me stay here, 
either, unless I want to. I guess we must 
feel the same way about it, don’t you?” 

“What?” 

“‘T mean we could both go and sit some 
place else if we wanted to,”’ she explained, 
“any time we felt like it.” 

Thomas continued to look at her. ‘“‘I 
could go home if I wanted to,” he said. 
“T could go anywheres I wanted to if I 
wanted to.” 

“So could I.”” Clytie smiled upon him 
exquisitely, and, as his fixed gaze a little 
embarrassed her, she glanced down at the 
floor, and then, resting her sunshiny head 
upon the back of the sofa, looked up at the 
ceiling and began to hum sweet, wordless 
airs that she made up herself and produced 
out of what seemed to be a muted violin 
in her throat. She spoke no more. 


ASTER FOREIGH likewise said 
nothing, not even “ What?” No pres- 

sure within him surged for expression; in- 
deed, he had already talked more than was 
his wont. But having once slowly turned 
his dignified head to look at Clytie, he saw 
no reason to turn it back to its previous po- 
sition or to look elsewhere. He was a boy 
who seldom moved any part of him unless 
he understood a reason for moving it, and 
he was as yet so constructed that it took 
him a long time to understand a reason 
for anything whatever except for eating, an 
avocation of his at which he was consist- 
ently unhurried, though thorough. He 
was as thorough in the blank and solemn 
staring that seemed to occupy him now; 
but in truth it only seemed to occupy him, 
for he was in no sense busy with it. An 
image of tiny golden loveliness, Clytie’s 
miniature, undoubtedly was borne upon 
each of his retinas; the optic nerve as un- 
doubtedly carried messages dutifully on- 
ward to the brain, telling of the beauty 
painted on the twin retinas; but there the 
matter appeared to stop, Thomas himself 
not being affected. Not then, at least, was 
he affected; but what he did later proved 
that these moments were not unfertile 
within him. Unquestionably they set up 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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"A KING CAN HAVE NO MORE” 


Vo monarch in all history ever saw the 


AG m OTC S day he could have half as much as youl 












Picture His Majesty pushing in the front More than one reigning sovereign, slave of 
door, meeting a flying tangle of small princes and several million bosses, will read this page that 
princesses, skimming his crown on to the hat- you are reading and envy you your luxurious 
rack, peeling off his epaulettes, and singing out freedom and opportunity. 
how soon is supper to the Queen in the Kitchen! Go to it—it’s yours! The price wouldn’t buy 

Quick wash-up, square eats—Come on, folks, a King a smoke, and your “palace for a night” 
let’s go, it’s a Paramount Picture, yes, of course puts many a King’s palace on a back street! 
the best show in town! And these are but a few of the pictures! 






Richard Dix in 
“LET’S GET MARRIED” 


With Lois Wilson. Adapted by Luther 
Reed from “The Man From Mexico.” 
Directed by Gregory La Cava. 


Douglas Mac Lean in 


_- “THAT’S MY BABY” 
Directed by William Beaudine. 










A Clarence Badger Production 


“THE RAINMAKER” 


With Ernest Torrence, William Collier, 
Jr., and Georgia Hale. From the story 
“‘Heavenbent,” by Gerald Beaumont. 
Screen play by Hope Loring and Louis 





Zane Grey's 
“DESERT GOLD” 


A George B. Seitz Production. With 
_ Neil Hamilton, Shirley Mason, William 


















Powell and Robert Frazer. D. Lighton. 
An Edward Sutherland Production a2 
A Victor Fleming Production With Louise Brooks. From J.P.McEvoy's Pola Negr Zin 
“THE BLIND GODDESS” “The Comic Supplement.” Adapted by “THE CROWN OF LIES” 
m Luther Reed. “‘Never give a sucker an ae ae E A 
With Jack Holt, Ernest Torrence, Esther even break” is the plot of this picture, A Dimitri Buchowetzki Production from 
Ralston, Louise Dresser. From the and W. C. Fields, brilliant comedian of the story by Ernest Vajda. Screen play 






story by Arthur Train. stage and screen, shows you how it works. by Hope Loring and Louis D. Lighton, 
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Thing called 


Sty le 


ASHIONS in people, and 

fashions in perfume, change 
quite as radically as details of 
dress... . A really distinguished 
woman today is not pretty, but 
patrician; not coy, but character- 
ful; not swooning, but smart! 


In much the same way, perfumes 
are different, too. The sweet, cloy- 
ing, and rather too-apparent per- 
fumes have gone the way of 






We would I:ke to send you five sachets perfumed with the Houbigant 
odeurs, and the booklet, ‘‘Things Perfumes Whisper’ — write for them. 
Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York. 
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ruffles, bustles, and crinolines; in 
their place are the breezy, delicate, 
pre-eminently chic odeurs of 
Houbigant. . . . Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal, Subtilité, Mon 
Boudoir,Le Temps des Lilas—how 
exquisitely these Houbigant per- 
fumes express the modern spirit! 








Houbigant Talcum, in a tall glass bottle with spray top, $1.—Face Powder, in five true tones, 
$1.50.—Soap, 75¢ per cake.—Compact Rouge, in a thin gold case, with mirror, $1.50.—Houbigant 
Bath Salts, $1.50.—Other Houbigant toiletries for the bath — Houbigant Bath Tablets in a 
glass flacon holding twenty-five tablets, $1.75.— Dusting Powder, $1.50.— Quarter-ounce sizes 
of perfumes in Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Le Temps des Lilas, La Rose France and 
Quelques Violettes are $1. Subtilité and Mon Boudoir at $1-25. Prices quoted apply to U.S.A. only. 
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some sort of stir, probably both mechan- 
ical and chemical, in his system. 

When Mrs. Bankhead came back into 
the room again, followed by servitors 
bearing trays, her niece was still humming 
and looking up at the ceiling, and the boy 
beside her was still looking at her. Even 
Thomas Foreigh could not look that long 
at Clytie Wilover without having some- 
thing happen to him eventually. 


IS eyes at last turned from her when he 

heard the clink of china; the light sup- 
plies of food upon the trays drew his gaze 
inevitably. Edibles in great quantity, 
however, were not set before the guests. 
Mrs. Bankhead did not wish to ‘“‘spoil 
their dinners,’ as she informed them; but 
when the plates were being removed to 
whence they came, it was discovered that 
Master Foreigh had only begun. This 
meant not that he had eaten little, but 
that he had eaten only what was a begin- 
ning of the amount of food he had in mind 
to eat; he had already been helped twice 
to everything. Nevertheless, he was reluc- 
tant to surrender to Mary his empty plate 
and lemonade glass. 

“Your mother will hold me responsi- 
ble,”” Mrs. Bankhead said. ‘“‘Let Mary 
have your plate, Thomas.” 

He sighed, ‘‘ Anyway, some more nuts?” 
he said hopefully. 

Then a charming little hand extended 
and dropped five cracked walnuts upon 
his plate. Clytie had not eaten hers; she 
had saved them for him. Silently he began 
to eat them, without making any refer- 
ence to her generosity; but his reticence 
impressed her not unfavorably, and proba- 
bly her revictualing of him added to the 
slow but cumulative effect she was having 
upon him. 

After this the hostess made further 
efforts to draw Clytie away from the sofa, 
but was still unsuccessful. ‘‘I never saw 
anything like it,’’ Mrs. Bankhead said to 
Mr. Wilover subsequently. “‘She went to 
sit on that sofa the minute she got into the 
house, and I absolutely couldn’t get her 
away from it. At first I felt a little put out 
with her; I can’t deny it. She was so airy 
with me—oh, quite grande dame! Somuch 
so, I just thought I’d let her stay there 
till she came down from her high horse a 
little; but she never did. Then I made 
that fat little Foreigh boy go and sit on 
the sofa with her, because I thought it 
might get her out into the room with the 
other children.” 

“How?” Mr. Wilover inquired. ‘‘How 
would that ——” 


RS. BANKHEAD laughed. ‘“Tom- 
mie’s more like a large, immobile 
lump than a person. :That’s the only way 
I know how to describe him; 
but he has one useful quality 
when you have to manage a 
children’s party, and that’s 
his immobility. He stays. 
So I knew if I put him on 
the sofa he’d stay there— 
which was why I supposed 
Clytie wouldn’t. Any other 
little girl would have been 
out among the other children 
instantaneously if I’d put 
Tommie beside her.” 
** And she wasn’t?” 
“Clytie!”” Mrs. Bankhead uttered a 
little cry of helpless wonderment. ‘ We’ll 
never understand the child, father. She 
seemed fascinated! She never budged 
from his side. She didn’t seem to be saying 
anything to him—nor he to her; they just 
sat there. The other children had a lovely 
time, and somehow I think Clytie did 
too—which is too strange! She’d just lean 
her pretty little head back against the 
sofa and go on humming in that odd, 
sweet little voice of hers, and also go on 
sitting and sitting and sitting there with 
Tommie. So far as getting her established 
with the other children is concerned, my 
afternoon seems to have been a failure; 
but it certainly established her with 
Tommie.” 
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This was her own interpretation of an 
episode destined to celebrity in that 
neighborhood. Mr. Wilover telephoned 
that he would not be able to “‘come by” 
for Clytie, as he had planned; and when at 
about six o’clock the children began to 
make their adieus to their hostess, Clytie 
appeared before her, curtsying with the 
other little girls. 

“T thank you for a beautiful time, Aunt 
Kate,”’ she said. ‘‘I hope you’ll ask me 
again some time.” 

“Wait just a minute, dear. Your grand- 
father can’t come for you; but I’m going 
to have you taken home in my car.”’ 

“Oh, no, thank you,” Clytie returned. 
“It isn’t necessary. I’d love to walk, and 
it’s not really dark yet, you know.” 

“No, dear. Your grandfather said ——”’ 

“Thank you; but it isn’t at all neces- 
sary,” Clytie interrupted with a little em- 
phasis. And she added demurely: ‘‘ Mister 
Foreigh is kindly going to walk along 
with me.” 


NE word used by her niece somewhat 

dazed Mrs. Bankhead. ‘‘Who?”’ she 
said. ‘‘Who did you say is going to walk 
along with you, Clytie?”’ 

“‘Mister Foreigh,’’ Clytie informed her 
with fine self-possession. ‘‘I invited him 
to, and he didn’t say he wouldn’t.” 

“But your grandfather ——’”’ 

“T’ll explain it to him,” Clytie said 
lightly, and before the aunt could protest 
further the niece was making her way, 
followed by Mister Foreigh, through the 
group of children and out of the house. 
Mrs. Bankhead let her go; it was only 
two blocks, and there was still a lingering 
of twilight in the dusk outdoors. 

“It’s very kind of you to come with 
me,’’ Clytie said as she and her dignified 
companion reached the pavement out- 
side her aunt’s gate and turned home- 
ward. “I really didn’t need anybody, but 
since you are so kind ——-”’ She left the 
sentence verbally fragmentary, supplying 
for its conclusion a genial murmur of 
laughter implying that he had her permis- 
sion to continue his kindness and accom- 
pany her. 

But this, in the sense of walking at her 
side, he did not do; his progress was not 
beside her, but more in the manner of one 
whose affair is to follow instead of to es- 
cort as a companion. No matter how 
slowly she walked, he kept a little way be- 
hind her; and again Clytie was not dis- 
pleased with him, for his lagging suggested 
deference, something to which she never 
objected. She gave him a little gracious 
laughter over her shoulder as they went 
along, and once more opened a conversa- 
tion upon temperature. ‘“‘It really does 
seem to be quite a warm evening,” she 
said, and as he did not take up the subject 
immediately: ‘‘Leastways for this time of 
year it seems warmer than 
anybody’d prob’ly expect. 
Don’t you think so?” 


N THE flurry of the little 

party’s breaking up, Mas- 
ter Foreigh had quietly 
walked into Mrs. 
Bankhead’s dining 
room and found 
what caused him to 
make the excur- 
sion—a silver bas- 
ket of cracked wal- 
nuts. He had now four pockets full of 
them, and his heart was contented, ex- 
cept for a slight regret that he had not 
worn his overcoat when he went into the 
dining room, his overcoat having larger 
pockets than those of his jacket and trou- 
sers. He produced the nuts thoughtfully, 
but with system, one by one, and ate 
them silently, leaving an easily percepti- 
ble little trail of shells behind him on the 
pavement. 

“Tt is kind of warm,” Clytie said over 
her shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t you think so, Mister 
Foreigh?”’ 

No doubt this title, never before ad- 
dressed to him, added something to his 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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OWhen a Woman puts her foot down~ 


Many women get the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha 
by dissolving it in hot 
water, or chipping it di- 
rectly into the washing 
machine. They get more 
than soap suds. They get 
creamy suds, enriched 
with dirt-loosening 
naptha. Chipping 
Fels-Naptha only takes 
about 50 seconds. No 
bother. No fuss. No 
waste. Try Fels-Naptha 
in your washing machine. 
You'll be surprised and 
delighted withthe results! 
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When she puts it down firmly, it is a sign she’s stopped drifting 
in her search for helps that make housework easier. When a woman 
puts her foot down it means her mind is made up. She may have 
been tempted to try all kinds of soap and cleaners, but— 

When she puts her foot down, it means she knows Fels-Naptha 
is more than soap. 

When she puts her foot down to stay, it means she pays more 
attention to the washing help she actually gets, than to the form or 
color of soap. She knows from her own experience and that of her 
friends, that good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha, working 
together in Fels-Naptha, give her extra washing help she cannot get 
in any other soap, no matter what its form, or color, or price! 

There is a very good reason why Fels-Naptha is more than soap— 
why it is a great deal more than just “naptha soap.” Fels-Naptha 
is quality soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined in the 
Fels-Naptha way. This makes Fels-Naptha clean more easily and 
more quickly. Fels-Naptha does the work thoroughly! Safely, too! 

Millions of women have made up their minds just that way; 
and with the extra help of Fels-Naptha are saving their time and 
strength and money in all their household cleaning. They'll tell you, 
as they’ve told us, that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR @ Fels & Co. 
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Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 
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When Women Smile 


FREE 


Dazzling white teeth and pretty 
gums can be quickly shown this way 


Please accept this remarkable dental test ... you 
can work wonders quickly by removing the dingy 
film that clouds your teeth and imperils healthy gums 


TUDY attractive people, 

women. Note the tremendous part 
gleaming, clear teeth play. Off-color 
teeth are an injustice to one’s smile. 
Don’t permit them to mar yours. 


men or 


And don’t believe your teeth are natu- 
rally dull or colorless. You can disprove 
that in a few days. Can work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. Millions are 
doing it today. 


Modern science has found a new way 


in tooth and gum care. A way differ- 
ent from any you have ever known. 


Remove that film—see what a great 
difference comes 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat 
that covers them. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth 
and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives teeth that cloudy ‘‘off-color’’ 
look. Germs by the millions breed in 
it, and they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea and gum disorders. 


Tooth and gum troubles now are largely 
traced tothat film. Many old-time methods 
fail in successfully combating it. That’s 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd. 


why, regardless of the care you take now, 
your teeth remain dull, unattractive. 


New methods remove it and 
Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their action 
is to curdle the film and remove it, 
then to firm the gums. 


Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the whiteness of your teeth 
—will amaze you. 


Less ‘effective methods fail in these re- 
sults. Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
10-day tube will be sent you free. 









































137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
Mail this for 


FRE 10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 325, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Only one tube to a family. 





Pepsaodént 





The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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feeling for her. He ate another nut before 
replying, but in the end he did reply. 
“Yes, I do,” he said; and then, breathing 
loudly, seemed about to add something to 
this thought, but his respiration became 
more comfortable and he lapsed to the 
condition of a mere nut eater. 

“I’m sure you're right, Mister Foreigh,” 
Clytie said. “It really is a good deal 
warmer than you’d think it was going to 
be—I mean, for this time of year.” 

Again she could hear him breathing 
louder in a manner seemingly prefatory to 
speech; but once more he lapsed. 

Then for a time they walked on slowly 
and so silently that she did not even 
hear him eating. In fact, she did: not 
know that he was thus engaged; the 
shells fell from him with almost no 
sound, for by the time he let them fall 
they were but shells indeed, containing 
nothing. 

So, still walking slowly in the twilight, 
they came to her own gate, and paused. 

Clytie turned to face him. ‘‘Thank 
you, Mister Foreigh,”’ she said in a warm 
little voice. ‘‘I think it was’’—she hesi- 
tated, then impulsively touched his shoul- 
der with the tips of her fingers—‘‘it was 
sweet of you to come with me,”’ she said, 
all in one breath. Then instantly she fled 
through the gateway, and, blushing in the 
dusk, ran up the path to the stone ve- 
randa, and up the steps; but with her 
right hand upon the 
great brass knob of 


“And you haven’t any idea where he 
may have gone?” 

“No, sir; not any at all.” 

Mr. Wilover relayed this information 
over the telephone; a worried voice 
thanked him, apologizing for disturbing 
him; and he said, “Not at all’’; then re- 
turned to his desk, where he was engaged 
with letters. 

Clytie looked thoughtful and did not 
at once resume her reading; instead, she 
gazed for some time at the wood fire, 
which was crackling pleasantly, and she 
may have seen some semblance of a digni- 


fied figure there, in spite of the liveliness 


ofthe blaze; for achild’s fireside fancies are 
not disturbed by paradoxes. Eventually, 
however, her interest returned to Cesare 
Borgia, and she read again. 


CLOCK on the mantelpiece struck 

nine without disturbing either the old 
gentleman or his granddaughter; but half 
an hour later, when it tinkled decisively 
once and no more, he looked up. ‘“‘Bed- 
time, Clytie.” 

She became plaintive. “‘But tomorrow’s 
Saturday, grandpa, and I don’t haf to get 
up early. Can’t I ——” 

“No, dear. Up you go!” 

“But please can’t I finish just these 
next four pages, to the end of ——”’ 

“Not another page. You skedaddle! 
Hear me?” 

“Oh, dear! I hate sleeping!” She 
turned to him to renew her entreaty; but 
he shook his head in 
the way that was 





the front door she 
paused and looked 
back. 


SHORT but 
heavy figure 
could be discerned 
dimly, motionless 
at the gate. She 
could not see clearly, 
but she thought the 
figure faced her, 
gazed after her. 
Clytie threw it a 
kiss, possibly not in- 
tended to be seen, 
pulled open the 
heavy door, and 
fluttered into the 
bright hall like a 








characteristic of his 
firmest mood; and 
she rose, moaning. 
The sharp ringing of 
a bell gave her hope 
of respite. 

“Listen, grandpa! 
That’s the front 
doorbell. Can’t I 
just stay up long 
enough to see who it 
is? Pul-lease!”’ 

He laughed and 
conceded that much 
to her. “But as 
soon as we know 
who it is, up you go, 
and no more talk 
about it! Where’s 
that idiot Sam?” 








pretty moth flying 
out of night to court 
the lamplight. But her elfin-blown kiss 
had been seen—and received, so to say. 
Thomas Foreigh stopped eating, pausing 
at an instant when his mouth happened to 
be open. It remained so, longer than might 
have been thought possible, and when at 
last he mechanically reverted to his former 
occupation his eyes remained fixed upon 
the door where she had disappeared. He 
had the aspect of something implanted, 
permanently, beside the gatepost. 

Mr. Wilover, coming home in his closed 
car half an hour later, perceived nothing 
amiss near the gate for pedestrians, which 
was at some distance from the brick pillars 
at the entrance to the driveway. He had 
no information of value to impart, there- 
fore, when, after dinner, he was somewhat 
anxiously questioned by telephone in re- 
gard to Thomas Foreigh’s whereabouts. 
He turned from the instrument to Clytie, 
who sat near by in the library, reading her 
book about Cesare Borgia. 


“(“LYTIE, Mr. Foreigh is inquiring 

about his little son. It seems the boy 
went to your Aunt Kate’s house at about 
half-past four this afternoon and he was to 
be home by half-past six at the latest. It’s 
after eight now, and he hasn’t come or sent 
any word. They telephoned your Aunt 
Kate and she told them he left there just 
after six to walk home with you. They 
want to know if he told you where he was 
going when he left you here.” 

Clytie’s eyes opened wide; she was sur- 
prised and interested. ‘‘No,” she said. 
“He didn’t say anything at all about going 
anywhere. I just thanked him for bring- 
ing me home and came right in the house.” 





Thus he referred 
to the elderly col- 
ored man whose duty should have brought 
him to answer the bell’s summons by this 
time; but the ringing was repeated, and 
Sam was not forthcoming. Mr. Wilover 
said something under his breath, and, 
closely attended by his granddaughter, 
went to the door himself. 

A troubled gentleman was revealed, an 
electric torch in his hand. 


R. WILOVER uttered a solicitous 

exclamation. “Good gracious, Mr. 
Foreigh! Haven’t you got on the track of 
that lost boy of yours yet?” 

“T think I’m on his track—as it were— 
yes,” thesfather of Thomas replied. ‘I’m 
sorry to trouble you again; but his 
mother’s in quite a bad state of worry 
over him. You see, he’s been missing a 
long time now, and, of course, she’s sure 
he’s been run over or kidnaped, heaven 
knows what! I just wondered ——” He 
paused, seeming puzzled and a little 
embarrassed. 

“What can I do to be of assistance?’”’ 


‘Mr. Wilover asked. ‘‘ Won’t youcomein?” 


“No, thank you.”’ Mr. Foreigh’s look 
of perplexity deepened. ‘Are you quite 
sure he didn’t come in here?” he asked. 

“‘Why, no. We’d have seen him, nat- 
urally, if he had. You didn’t see him 
again, did you, Clytie, after you said good 
night to him at the gate?” 

“Why, no. I thought he must be going 
straight home.” 

“Well, it’s—it’s curious,” Thomas’ 
father said, pondering. “It’s certainly a 
curious thing.” 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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OUTHFUL charm lost is 

the supreme tragedy in a 
woman’s life. For once lost, 
it rarely is regained. But youth 
retained, as experts know and 
urge, is quite a different mat- 
ter. That can be done and ss 
being done by women every- 
where today. Start now with 
‘3 the simple skin care printed 
) at the right. What comes in 
youthful charm and skin 
clearness will amaze you. 
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OUTH at forty means caution at twenty, 

extreme care through the thirties...and 
rigid avoidance of untried ways every day of 
one’s life. 


Thus modern beauty culture turns now to 
natural means, and frowns on the artificial 
and often dangerous ways of yesterday. 


The scientific skin care of today starts with 
the proved doctrine of pores kept open, of 
the skin cleansed daily with the balmy lather 
of Palmolive. 


It is a simple method, but certain in results, 
and what it is bringing to millions, it will 
bring to you. 


This is the method. Follow it, please, for one 
week... note the difference then 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
‘ Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — 






Se. Those Charming 
' Forties 


are but the natural reward 
of youth safeguarded, as 
thousands will tell you, 


in this simple way 


warm water, then with cold. If your skin is 
inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, 

and particularly in the evening. ? 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of olive and palm 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! —so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 
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Lingerie 


The dainty, filmy 
underthings are 
soon freshly 
tinted in new, 
charming shades. 


Dresses 


Inamoment’stime 
the old tiresome 
color disappears 
andyouhaveanew 
gown of that long 
cherished shade. 


| \ar 


Draperies 


The rooms will 
take on new life 
when you lift 
those old, faded 
drapes out of re- 
beautifying Rit. 
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Blouses 


White Rit removes 

dye from colored 

fabrics. Makes pos- 

sible many blouses 
in one! 





COLOR ~ STYLE- 
CHARM~ with 


Surprising Economy 


VERY woman loves new things 

—especially clothes. And there 

is no time when she needs so many 

fresh, airy, colorful changes as in 
Summer. 


But, though Fancy may sway the 
heartstrings, Economy is almost 
bound to control the practical wo- 
man of today. 


So why not a happy combination of 
these twoimportant factors with Rit? 


NEW COLOR 
FOR OLD CLOTHES 


No need any longer to discard old 
dresses. Simply change the design, 
if you wish—and then with the Rit 
shades suitable to Fashion, create 
an entirely new wardrobe—lovely, 
refreshing, summery colors. 


And it’s the simplest thing imagi- 
nable—almost like magic. Just fol- 
low the easy directions with each 
Rit package. You’ll be delighted 
—after an almost effortless and im- 
mensely interesting experiment—to 
view the results. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


New Improved Rit has brought 
happiness and complete satisfaction 
to millions of women the country 
over—for it is guaranteed to give per- 
fect results and will not injure the finest 
fabrics. And there is no cleaning up 
to do afterwards. The whole oper- 
ation is really a pleasure—it is so 
clean and easy. 


Then, those dingy, faded hangings, 
spreads, covers and other innumer- 
able household articles. Rit will do 
wonders for them, too. You can 
practically redecorate, with fresh, 
new, enchanting Rit colors—light 
or dark. 


Think what could be done with 
twenty-four radiant colors and soft 
tints veritably at your finger tips! 
Also, lustrous jet black. You can 
get any of these New Improved Rit 
colors atall druggists’, department or 
general stores for only 15c apackage. 


‘ALSO, WHITE RIT 


Famous as a remover of dye from 
dark materialssotheycan be“Rit-ed” 
a lighter shade. Wonderful, too, for 
removing spots, stains and discolor- 
ations from white goods of all kinds. 
15c a package. 


Harmless as boiling water 


THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CoO. 
‘4 1401 W. Jackson Blvd. - - + Chicago, Ill. 
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““What is?”’ Mr. Wilover asked. 

“After I telephoned to you,” Mr. Fo- 
reigh explained, ‘‘my wife telephoned 
round to all the other children’s houses, 
and none of them knew anything, though 
young Georgie Breamer mentioned that 
the last time he saw Tommie was just as 
they were leaving Mrs. Bankhead’s. He 
said he saw Tommie filling his pockets 
with English walnuts. Well, about an 
hour ago I took my flashlight and started 
out looking over the neighborhood; but I 
couldn’t find any trace of him until finally 
I decided to go and talk to Mrs. Bankhead 
again, because I couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to do, I suppose. I was just 
going in her gate when I noticed half of a 
walnut shell on the sidewalk, and another 
half a few feet away. About ten feet 
farther on there was another, so I went on 
looking with my flashlight, and I found 
some more. There was a regular trail of 
them, in fact, and it’s led me right to your 
front gate. There’s quite a little mound of 
them out there, on the sidewalk, and he 
must have stayed there a long time, be- 
cause although he eats quite a good deal, 
he eats slowly.” 


: ERE there any inside the gate?” 
Mr. Wilover asked. 

“Yes. That’s why I asked if you were 
positive that he hadn’t come in, though of 
course it was a silly question. There were 
two walnut shells on the path leading here 
from the gate, so he must have come al- 
most this far; that’s certain. But after 
finding those two I haven’t been able to 
discover any more on the walk, and I 
didn’t want to prowl around on your 
veranda without asking your permission.” 

“Why, look!” Clytie cried, and her 
widely staring bright eyes, as well as her 
pointing finger, showed what she wished 
torecommend to their attention. ‘“‘There’s 
a walnut shell almost under your foot.” 

“By George!’”’ Mr. Foreigh exclaimed. 
*“So there is.” 

*‘ And there’s another !”’ she cried, point- 
ing a little to the right of the first. 

Mr. Foreigh turned his flashlight upon 
the spot she indicated, then let the il- 
luminating circle move farther afield. 

Clytie leaped with excitement and 
clapped her hands together. ‘‘Oh, good- 
ness me!” she cried. ‘‘ There he is!” 

With his head in an uncomfortable po- 
sition against the stone railing of the 
veranda and his stout little body extended 
upon the cold flagging, Thomas Foreigh 
slept among empty walnut shells, not in- 
commoded by anything. He was a child 
of Nature; when he was attracted he was 
attracted, and he had no concealments. 
Probably it was the kiss Clytie threw him 
that completed her work upon his affec- 
tions; but, be this as it may, he had 
proved that before sleep came upon him 
he had but two animating ideas in the 
world—to eat walnuts, and be as near her 
as he practically could. Then, satisfied, he 
let slumber have its way with him. Other 
lovers have done worse. 


R. WILOVER and Mr. Foreigh failed 
to diagnose his trouble; they took 
it for something complicated and beyond 
them, something incomprehensible, en- 
gendered in Thomas because he was a boy, 
and because boys 
do things without 
motives. So these 
adults thought; 
and Thomas him- 
self shed no light 
to aid their grop- 
ings. Questioned, 
even severely, he 
maintained with 
admirable doggedness that he had sought 
the veranda for no other reason than that 
he wished to take a nap, and it was the 
only sheltered spot conveniently at hand. 
“‘ After she went in the house,” he said, “‘I 
got too sleepy to walk all the way home, 
and so I came up here and laid down.” 
He was led away, still clinging to his be- 
lief that this was an adequate defense; but 





after he and his father had gone and Mr. 
Wilover had brought Clytie in and closed 
the door, the old gentleman chuckled sud- 
denly; he had hit upon an explanation of 
Thomas’ conduct that satisfied him as the 
correct one. “That little boy was afraid,” 
he said. “‘He wasn’t afraid as long as you 
were with him; but when you came into 
the house he was afraid to go home alone 
in the dark. That accounts for it perfectly, 
do you see, Clytie?”’ 

“Yes, grandpa,’’ she said demurely, and 
when she came to him and kissed him good 
night, a moment or so later, her expression 
had not changed. 

It was still a demure expression as she 
went slowly and thoughtfully up the stairs 
to bed; and so profound was the effect of 
Thomas Foreigh’s peculiar behavior upon 
her that a more acute observer than her 
grandfather might have thought there was 
something demure about her at breakfast 
the next morning. Without any doubt at 
all she had more than a glimmering com- 
prehension of what had happened to 
Tommie. 


E WAS not a pupil at the school she 

herself attended, and probably she 
did not especially wish that he was, though 
he had interested her. Her interest in him, 
at first piqued by his dignity and the 
resemblance it gave him to Cesare Borgia, 
was already less than her interest in some- 
thing else. She walked to school in a deep 
reverie on Monday morning, thinking of 
it, and the more she thought of it the 
more it unfolded itself to her, though al- 
ways with some vagueness; for her thought 
was, of course, still in pictures. But in 
these pictures, which were all of herself 
and boys, the boys were not so grotesque 
as they had been. In fact, her pictures 
were of boys strangely tamed; and at 
noon, when she was on her way home to 
lunch, she translated a picture into a 
reality. 

The uproarious Georgie Breamer came 
galloping from behind her, bellowed ‘‘ Hi!” 
humorously into her ear to startle her as 
he came abreast of her, and was dashing 
on when she called to him. 

He slowed his pace. “‘ What you want?” 

“Wait a minute.” 

“What for?”’ He had no interest in her 
at all; he was not even aware that she was 
beautiful. She was nothing in his eyes but 
a concentration of uselessness into what is 
for some reason called a “‘girl.”” He wished 
to be on his way. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you?”’ he shouted impatiently. 


“f AIT!” She caught up with him, and 
unwillingly he walked beside her, 
thinking it would be for only a moment. 
“What on earth you want of me?” he 
asked. 

“Why weren’t you politer to me ait that 
party my Aunt Kate gave for me last 
Friday afternoon?” 

“Politer? I was. 
body.” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘ You weren’t to me.” 

He rubbed the back of his head, trying 
to recall what objectionable thing he might 
have done, and his memory woke. ‘‘ Why, 
I didn’t do anything at all,” he said. 
“You were the impolite one, if anybody 
was, I guess. Your aunt told my mother 
she wanted us to come over there and get 
to knowing you better, or something, and 
you just acted 
like a log of 
wood.” 

“That’s po- 
lite!”’ 

“Why, you 
did!”’ he insisted 
warmly. ‘You 
wouldn’t do any- 
thing. We all 
tried our best to be polite to you; but you 
just went and sat on the sofa the whole 
time we were there. Youdid! You went 
and sat on the sofa all afternoon with that 
ole fat Tommie Foreigh.”’ 

“Well,” shesaid, ‘‘ why didn’t you come 
there and sit instead of Tommie?” 


I’m polite to every- 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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WIUST a year and 
i} a half ago, Miss 
Barbara Strebeigh, 
the young daughter 
of Mrs. Jerome 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte — patrician, and delightfully 
blond — made her bow to society. 














“Coming out” in New York brings 
a deluge of social events to every 
debutante. But here is one who, with 
more than the usual share of vivac- 
ity and charm, wit, beauty and social 
savoir faire, became indispensable to 
every party given for the younger set. 

She adored it all. But Barbara 
Strebeigh also loves the out-of-doors. 
After a brilliant season of dinner 
dances, costume balls, charity bazaars 
and after-theatre supper-parties, she 
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One of New York's recent and 
most charming debutantes, 
Miss Strebeigh has the color- 
ing of the lovely‘‘blonde dorée,” 
blue eyes, delicate fair skin 
and red-gold hair. She is par- 
ticularly fetching in this smart 
Sports costume of one of the 
new shades of light but bril- 
liant green. 


plished. Swiftly and surely they work 
to keep the skin exquisite. That ts 
why their use has become a habit 
with the girls of the younger set.” 


HESE Two pure Creams made by 

Pond’s, when used together, form a 
complete method of caring for the skin. 
Their delicate texture, soft and cool to 
the touch, their fragrance and lightness 
are pleasing. So is the knowledge that 
they are made from costly ingredients 
after years of experimentation in the 
Pond’s laboratories. You should apply 
them daily as follows:— 





First Step: During the day, whenever 
your skin needs cleansing, especially after 
exposure to soot and wind, apply Pond’s 
Cold Cream generously to your skin. Leave 
it on your face and neck for several mo- 
ments so that its pure oils may penetrate 
every pore. With a soft cloth wipe off the 
Cream—and such a lot of dirt comes, too, 





bought a trunkful of smart new 
clothes and went West. 

This past winter her lithe young 
figure in its chic frocks and hats pour 










CUiss BARBARA STREBEIGH 











you'll notice!—and repeat the treatment, 
finishing with a dash of cold water or a 
rub with ice, to close the pores. At night 
before retiring give your skin this same 









le sport has gone swinging along the 





thorough cleansing with Pond’s Cold 





California Coast, that gorgeous win- 
ter playground that stretches from 
San Diego to Santa Barbara. Golf in 
crisp yet balmy air; tennis in a salt 
breeze; riding in the -brilliance of 
California sunshine; driving her car 
through the finest forests in the world; 
surf-riding on an amber beach in the 
spray of a turquoise sea. All this she 
adores even more! 


But whether in the formal atmos- 

phere of her mother’s New York drawing room, on 
a sieamer de Juxe bound for a summer in Europe, or 
engaging in the sports she loves so well, Barbara Strebeigh 
hols to the standards of her group and class. She digni- 
fies her youth and loveliness by taking those subtle pains 
with her toilet that the well-born girl is brought up to 
know. Here are her very own words:— 


Ir IS WONDERFUL to run away from society, 
with its crowded days, to the leisure of life out of doors, 
to leave behind the social duties and obligations which 
are so much a part of city activities. : 

“But there is one personal obligation that follows 
a girl wherever she goes—the care of her skin. With 
Pond’s Two Creams this is easily and simply accom- 





The Lovely Young Daughter of 


Mrs. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


points out that the care of the skin 
is an imbortant social duty 








THE TWO CREAMS THE YOUNGER SET IS USING 


Cream and, if your skin is dry, pat on 
more of the Cream leaving it until morning. 
When you waken, your face will be clear, 
fresh, and free from lines. 


Second Step: After every cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream except the bedtime one, 
smooth over your skin a wee trifle of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. You will love the soft 
even finish it gives your skin, the velvety, 
glowing tone. And now, when you whisk 
on your powder, you will notice that it 
clings to your skin with a new smooth- 
ness, and that it stays on too. And using it before you go out, 
you will find that Pond’s Vanishing Cream protects your skin 
from sun, wind, soot and dust. 


Begin today to follow the method pursued by the beautiful 


younger women of society. Pond’s Cold Cream now comes in 
extra large jars, both creams in two smaller sizes of jars, and tubes. 


Free Offer Fill out and mail coupon if you would like trial 


‘tubes of each of these famous Creams and a folder 
with instructions for using. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F. 
131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Send me free trial tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name. 





Street 





City State 
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“Two is company, three’s a crowd”— under certain circum- 
stances. But never, when this big high-powered extra-luxurious 
Overland Six is the party of the third part at the party! 


A beautiful automobile. A quality car. The lines of it long, 
graceful, low-running. Its color-combination distinctive, dif- 
ferent. A lower-deck done in tastefully blended duo-tone 
grey. An upper-structure of flashing jet-black. Its entire waist- 
line encircled with a wide double-beading. As handsome and 
inviting a car as you ever looked at. Its thousands of women- 
owners are enchanted with it! 


Nor can any other car you have ever driven give a 
better account of itself on the open highway or in 
traffic. From 2 to 60 miles an hour in high gear. A 
pick-up that takes you to the front of the line the 
second the traffic changes. With a full 40-brake 
horsepower delivered in a straight line from its 
gravity-balanced engine direct to the rear-axle 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
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The new 
Finance Plan means 
a smaller down pay- 
ment, and smaller 
monthly payments; 
and the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. 








xf NOW:+:IN THE GREAT WILLYS~OVERLAND LINE - A CAR FOR EVERY PURSE Xe 


all 





, of your Joys 


shaft this aggressive big Six will out-pull, out-speed, out-get- 
away any comparable car you care to pit against it! 


With bigger wider doors to make getting in and out as easy 
as stepping from one room to another; with a lot more space 
affording living-room freedom of movement inside the car; 
with broader higher windows giving horizon-wide outlook 
—and such quality equipment as Gabriel Snubbers on the 
front at no extra cost, full-vision one-piece windshield, 
efficient windshield wiper, Fisk full-size balloon tires, 
this Overland Six offers more of power and speed, more 

of luxury and comfort than any other car in its 


price-class ... 
Willys ? 
In its first year, 65,000 buyers. Now, every week, 


1500 more. When motor-wise men and women in 
such overwhelming numbers pay down their good 
money at a rate like that, you can bank on it they are 
getting something extra-ordinary for their money! 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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““What?” George frowned, not quite 
comprehending her meaning, perhaps be- 
cause it was too simple. ‘‘ What did you 
say?” 

But she knew he had heard her and did 
not repeat what she had said. Instead, 
shie threw back her head a little and began 
to hum one of her own compositions, an 
impromptu. 

“Look here,” George said, frowning 
heavily, but his voice was far from harsh; 
nay, it almost trembled. ‘‘Clytie, did you 
ask me why I didn’t come and sit on the 
sofa with you at your Aunt Kate’s?”’ 

Clytie continued to gaze dreamily far 
down the street and to hum her sweet 
little song in her muted violin of a voice. 
All at once George Breamer saw the gold 
in her hair and the color of the sky in her 
extraordinary eyes. ‘‘ Well,’ hesaid, ‘‘any- 
way, if you won’t tell me now what it was 


you said, will you tell me after school, be- 
cause I’m perfectly willing to walk home 
with you, because I got to go the same 
way you do anyhow.” 


On an afternoon a few weeks later 
Clytie, at her desk in the back row of the 
schoolroom, sat gazing dreamily at a map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, unaware that 
Miss Lyne had just asked her, from the 
platform, to define a square root. 

Clytie had no concern with such things, 
and continued to be enrapt when she was 
called a second time. ‘‘Probably trying to 
count up the number of boys turned idiot 
about her!’’ Miss Lyne thought indig- 
nantly; and she advanced to the front of 
her platform. 

““Clytie Wilover!’’ she shouted fiercely. 

The startled child almost fell from her 
seat. ‘‘Yes’m?”’ ‘ 

“Clytie’s look’”’ no longer hypnotized 
Miss Lyne. It wasn’t there any more. 


The Woman Wins 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“‘T smell an odor—something burning in 
the kitchen. Fire!” screamed Luella. 

‘“Mother!”’ yelled Styles. 

It was strange; she felt no disposition to 
get up or answer that frantic call. She 
was enjoying herself, the hurry of their 
feet as they approached. It flashed through 
her mind how distressed they would be at 
the sight of her lying there in all this con- 
fusion, but without compunction. She 
was like a good actor determined to hold 
and convince the audience. 

She felt her husband bending over her, 
she knew that Luella was standing on the 
other side of the bed wringing her hands. 

“Mother!” her husband called, his voice 
shaken with emotion. 

She opened her eyes and stared at him 
without recognition, as if she had been 
disturbed in her sleep, and was now asleep 
again with the falling of her lids. 

“She does not know me, Luella,” he 
moaned. 

‘‘She can’t be dying. Her pulse still 
beats,”’ the girl said, pulling back the 
covers and seizing one of the little, ugly, 
folded hands. Thus was the shirt revealed, 
a lavender-striped shirt with a soft collar. 
“Father! Look what she has on—your 
shirt.” 

This was dumfounding—the sight of 
this withered little body swallowed up ina 
man’s shirt! The significance was ghastly. 

“‘Call the doctor, Luella. Call Mark- 
ham at once. Your mother is very ill. She 
has had some frightful seizure; look at 
this room.” 

He bowed himself beside the bed, and 
waited for the doctor. 


HE lay perfectly still, contented, re- 
freshed by his emotions. This, then, 
she reflected, was the reason why Ida Hen- 
derson had spells. There was pleasure in 
stirring up Weyman’s feelings, like receiv- 
ing payment for a debt long past due. 
Funny that you had to wring a man to 
make him conscious of his affections. 
Maybe this was the reason why men were 
sometimes harsh to their wives—prospect- 
ing for love. She knew that Luella had 
come back into the room. Just like her, 
she thought, to let the doctor come and 
find all those things on the floor! How- 
ever, that was no longer her affair. Hence- 
forth this would be Luella’s house to keep. 
The doctor arrived presently. There 
was whispering in the hall, giving him the 
preface of this seizure as they had found 
it, she supposed. Then he came in, an old 
man, who had been with her when Luella 
was born, and who had attended her the 
few times when she had been ill since. 
Once, not long ago, he had warned her to 
take things easy and get out more. 
He went over her carefully. She knew 
that he had found her pulse and tempera- 
ture normal, respiration good. Was there 


symptoms? Shedid not know. Presently 
she opened her eyes and let him have her 
blank look. He asked her how she felt. 
She had no inclination to answer. She 
was resting from all the revelations of 
speech. Let him find out how she felt, if 
he could! 

A doctor knows more about women 
than anyone else ever can find out in this 
world, because he is with more women in 
more different moods than other men. 

Doctor Markham leaned back, crossed 
his short legs, clasped his hands over his 
pudgy pouch and stared at the patient. 
There was something curiously lucid in his 
look, a sort of niggling beam in his eye, as 
if he had discovered wit and deceit where 
he had always supposed only simplicity 
and dumb dutifulness resided. 


5 HAT is the matter with her?” Styles 

asked anxiously and unguardedly, 
as people frequently do discuss a delirious 
person as if that person were only present 
in the flesh, but mentally absent. 

Markham shook his head. This can be 
done drolly, and you are none the wiser 
if you do not know what is going on inside 
the head which has been shaken. Both 
of them thought Markham wagged his 
dolorously. What he was really thinking, 
with an inward snicker, was that this mild 
little woman had put over a very clever 
hoax on her family. The one missing link 
in his diagnosis was why she had done it. 
His treatment of the case would depend 
entirely upon the nature of this informa- 
tion. “I know it was some kind of violent 
seizure,”’ Luella sobbed. 

Markham nodded affirmatively. ‘‘The 
question is what brought on the attack. 
Violence is a symptom, not a disease,”’ he 
explained. 

‘Will she recover?” the girl asked tear- 
fully. 

“T think she will live,’ he answered 
slowly—and the patient knew that he was 
really speaking to her. Only Markham 
saw the color bloom faintly and fade in 
her cheeks. 

He had come this far in his diagnosis 
when the phone rang. Luella hurried out. 
Someone wanted Styles. He went out, 
walking on his toes. Patient and phy- 
sician were alone together Markham did 
not move; his eyes fixed upon her as a cat 
watches a hole in the wall. Like many 
another poor little mouse under these cir- 
cumstances, she appeared, turned her head 
upon the pillow and regarded him with a 
look of serene intelligence, but frankly in- 
terrogative, as much as to ask: ‘‘Can I 
trust you?” 

““What’s the game?” he asked with a 
twinkle. 

“T’ve quit,” shesighed. ‘“‘ Witha bang,” 
she added; ‘‘only way to bring them to 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Your babys 





biggest job! 


—learning to handle a grown up diet 


For the first months of a baby’s life, one perfect 
food suffces—milk. Then the little stomach must 
be trained to handle a variety of other foods 
which contain essentials for growth and health. 


Because a baby’s digestive apparatus is a very 
delicate thing, this training must be done gradu- 
ally, to avoid upsets. The first solid food must be 
so simple to digest that the little stomach can 
handle it as easily as milk. 


For 30 years baby specialists have used one 
famous food for the first solid—Cream of Wheat! 
It is their choice for these reasons: 


1. The simple granular form of Cream of 
Wheat is easily handled by the most delicate diges- 
tion. All coarse, indigestible parts of the grain 
which might prove irritating to the intestinal tract 
have been eliminated. 


2. Cream of Wheat isa wonderfully rich energy 
food. And energy is one of the great food essen- 
tials for a baby—he uses so much in growing! 


3. Summer or winter, you can depend on the 
quality of Cream of Wheat. It is always clean and 
pure; protected in a triple-wrapped-and-sealed 
box from contaminations to which bulk foods are 
exposed. And you know the dangers of unclean- 
ness in a baby’s food, especially in hot weather! 


© 1926. C. of W. Co. 


4. Cream of Wheat is so easy to prepare—it 
requires no long complicated cooking. It is eco- 
nomical, too; costs less than 1c per feeding. 


Read what these mothers say 


Mrs. C. E. Marcell of Minneapolis, Minn., says: “‘I 
want you to know whata sturdy youngster Cream of 
Wheat has made our baby. At 8 weeks of age I took 
her to a specialist who immediately increased her 
food. One week later, at 9 weeks of age, he added 
Cream of Wheat to her diet. This was not a thin 
gruel, but thick as an adult would take it. She com- 
menced to gain at once, and now, at 10 months, 
weighs 22 lbs. and is a picture of health.” 

Mrs. J. P. H., of Lachine, Quebec, writes: ‘‘I 
want to recommend Cream of Wheat as an excel- 
lent baby food. I have a baby 3 months old and up 
until a month ago had not been able to get a suit- 
able food for him. I started with a weak Cream of 
Wheat food, gradually increasing until now he is 
getting quite a thick gruel. Last week he gained 13 
ounces.”’ 


Thousands of mothers are giving Cream of Wheat 
onceortwiceadaytotheir babies. Andhowthelittle 
ones love and thrive on its creamy nourishment! 


Try it for your baby—you can get it at any 
grocer’s. And send coupon for our booklet on 
child feeding—approved by leading nutrition 
authorities. We will gladly send it to any mother, 
with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


: on child feeding—both free. - 








Ged ecnsnceeeesenessadeneecseeaensdansedncadnsectnceadspnvsseeeedsereteseisenserecuaensanennsasssenacancecncesencnesdsesecqce+sesseane 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Dept. B-1 
Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat and your booklet 
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The lines and coarse 
pores, worse than 
birthdays to betray a 
woman's age. 


Close-up of a velvet 


that fairly Caresses your skin ee 


You've often watched her in a crowd 

. . the girl with the wonderful com- 
plexion. Eyes follow wherever she goes, 
admiring—wistful—a trifle envious, for 
what girl does not long for a skin with 
rose-petal tints and texture? Everybody 
admires a lovely complexion. Beauty 
inspires the kneeling courtier . . . leads 
on to romance, love and happiness. 


Advice of Skin Specialists 


If you go to a reputable dermatologist—a 
physician who knows all about skin and 
treatments for it—he will be sure to tell you 
that water and the right soap should be used 
every day to keep your skin youthfully fresh 
and smooth. 


But be sure you use the right soap—one 
that is firm, not squdgy; one that cleanses 
the pores but does not clog them. 


Choose Cashmere Bouquet as the soap 
for your face, your hands and the deli- 


The peculiarly entrancing 
fragrance of Cashmere Bou- 
_ quet is obtainable also in 








——e 


cate skin of your neck and shoulders. 
Cashmere Bouquet is “‘ hard-milled’’, 
which means that each cake is put 
through special processes which make 
it firm and hard—not the least bit 
squdgy. Its lather is all lather. There 
is no undissolved soap to crowd into 
pores, stay there and cause enlarged 
pores and then—blemishes. 


An Indescribable Fragrance 


Among the delights of using Cashmere 
Bouquet is its lasting, dainty fragrance, 
the result of essences that have been a 
Colgate secret for generations. 

It is this fragrance which 

prompts so many to lay a cake 

of Cashmere Bouquet among 

their choicest silks and 

other fabric treasures. 


But let’s get back to the 
subject of Cashmere 
Bouquet and your skin. 


Colgate’s Talc, Face Powder, 
Perfume, Toilet Water,Sachet, 
Bandoline and _ Brillantine. 


Try this Treatment— Watch Results 


Wet the face with warm water. Work up 
a thick Cashmere Bouquet lather. Mas- 
sage this into the skin with the fingertips 
until the skin feels refreshed and alive. 
Rinse in warm water. Then a dash of cold. 
Pat the face dry with a soft towel. If the 
skin is inclined to be dry, rub in a little 
Colgate’s Charmis Cold Cream. 


A Book of Beauty Secrets 


This unusual booklet has been endorsed by an authority 
on beauty. Every statement is approved by an eminent 
skin specialist. Send for your copy and a trial cake 
of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Fill out the coupon. 





Cc 
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their senses. Tired of doing without every- 
thing but my virtues. I want to start 
over, be different. Weyman is a good man, 
but he has forgotten me. Luella isa smart 
girl, but she ——”’ 

They heard these victims coming back. 

“TIT am on. Good plan. You need a 
rest,” he chuckled. ‘‘But go slow. Hys- 
teria is a habit-forming self-addiction of 
the nerves very difficult to overcome,” he 
warned hurriedly, and dropping his voice 
to a mumble. 

When Styles and Luella entered the 
room, Mrs. Styles lay dead upon her pil- 
low, still breathing, you 
understand, but not in life 


and woefully a husband again for the first 
time in many years. Luella canceled her 
June engagements to speak and resigned 
from one of the National Committees of 
the League of Women Voters in Washing- 
ton. The calamity of her mother’s illness 
fell heavily upon her. The idea of doing 
the cooking, all the housework, and nurs- 
ing the invalid was out of the question. In 
the first place, as she so reasonably pointed 
out to her father, she had no experience in 
drudgery and there was no necessity for 
her to do this kind of work. 

Servants were installed. Followed the 
mischief—negligence and maniacal per- 
versity of servants. It turned out that she 
had no talent for manag- 
ing and directing these be- 





as an honest, truthful 
woman. 


ARKHAM was writ- 
ing prescriptions on 
his pocket pad. He got 
up and beckoned them to 
attend him in the hall. 
“Your wife is all in,’”’ he 
told Styles. ‘‘She has 
worked too much, taken 
no rest or diversion. Iam 
not surprised at her con- 
dition.” 
‘‘But what is her con- 
dition? Is her mind 





ings, who know only one 
art perfectly, that of 
profiting by the ignorance 
and weakness of their em- 
ployers. 

“T shall die if this keeps 
up,” moaned Luella, when 
the cook left without giv- 
ing notice and the maid 
refused to take her place 
in the kitchen. Why did 
people go in for homes and 
family life anyhow? 
Every home was a dia- 
bolical multiple of details. 
No woman could survive 








affected?”’ Styles wanted 
to know. 

‘“‘She’s a bit clouded now, but her mind 
is probably sound. Can’t tell yet.” 

Luella sobbed. 

“Her recovery will depend upon the 
most careful nursing. She must be hu- 
mored, never opposed, or I will not answer 
for the consequences,”’ he said, addressing 
Luella more particularly. 

‘“‘We must have the very best nurse 
possible for her,’’ the girl agreed. 

“Yes, of course; send one out at once, 
doctor,’’ said Styles. 

“T will, if you insist,”” he returned after 
a pause; “but in my opinion this is not a 
case for a trained nurse. She needs that 
peculiar devotion only affection affords. I 
suggest that you both sit up with her 
tonight.” 

“But suppose she becomes violent 
again?’’ gasped Luella. 

“‘She won’t unless you cross her,” he 
returned, determined to deliver these two 
into the hands of their victim. “This is a 
new and mysterious disorder,’”’ he added, 
turning again to Styles. ‘‘We are just 
learning how to treat it. It is a sort of 
nervous reaction, not to be confounded 
with nervous prostration. It is peculiar to 
our times, as skin diseases were to the 
middle centuries. Conditions under which 
we live develop our ailments and deter- 
mine their nature. Your wife is suffering 
from emotional suppression. I doubt if 
she has spoken her real mind in years.” 


‘“FTSHAT leads to what may be called radi- 
calism of the nervous system. She is 
not prostrated, but, you may say, combus- 
tible; dangerous condition if not corrected 
in time. Lot of stir about these cases in 
the medical world. Best treatment found 
so far is plenty of good food, plenty of 
air and sunlight, relief from care and re- 
sponsibility, cheerful surroundings, and, 
above everything, the patient must be 
humored. No hint of her unreasonable- 
ness must embarrass or disturb her.” 
Then he gave instructions for the night 
and went out, saying that he would call 
the next morning. ‘‘But remember, she 
must be humored, soothed and obeyed, no 
matter how unreasonable her demands 
are, or she will go into another paroxysm, 
each more dangerous than the last and 
more destructive to the brain,’’ he warned. 
On the way to his office he sat in the 
back seat of his car and laughed hilariously. 
Hectic days followed in the little brown 
bungalow on the avenue. Weyman Styles 
remained at the bedside of his strangely 
afflicted wife, devoting only one short hour 
a day to his affairs at the bank. He gave 
up golf and a trip to the Bankers’ Conven- 
tion held in Atlantic City. He was literally 


it and have an ounce of 
vitality left for her own 
life. She was as limp asarag. She was on 
the verge of nervous prostration. She 
doubted if she had sense or poise left to 
conduct a meeting. Former things had 
passed away. She was a prisoner in this 
house, ineffective and helpless. How had 
her mother endured this labor and mo- 
notony all her life? 


EANWHILE Mrs. Styles had risen 

to strange prominence in the town— 
Luella’s friends and her husband’s friends 
calling every day to inquire how she was; 
a notice on the society page of the morn- 
ing paper telling about her illness and her 
progress through this illness. Her room 
was a bower of flowers sent in by sympa- 
thetic friends. 

Through all this gratifying turmoil she 
lay upon her bed in the blessed coma of 
indifference, collecting what was coming 
to her, and keeping her wits under the 
pillow, so to speak. With closed eyes she 
wondered comfortably at herself. Was she 
really ill? She felt strangely languid and 
conscienceless, as if she had cast a spell of 
heartlessness over herself. She knew what 
she wanted—practically everything—but 
how was she to get these things? How 
would it all end? Well, she cared very 
little what happened. She was out of it— 
blessed relief! 

When she opened her eyes she retained 
that abstracted look, remote, impersonal 
and very horrifying to her devoted at- 
tendants. She had only to catch her 
breath, make the least impatient move- 
ment, to start them frantically stirring. 
Windows were flung open. Weyman 
clasped her hand like a lover and held it 
tightly, as if thus he saved her from the 
dark abyss of his own terrors. 

On the morning of the seventh day after 
her first seizure the doctor came as usual. 
He professed to be gratified at her prog- 
ress. “If I am not mistaken you will 
yourselves see a marked improvement in 
her condition today. The crisis is passed,” 
he told Styles, who accompanied him as 
usual to the door. 


OCTORS deal in that amazing miracle, 
the human body. And they are far 
more cryptic from policy than the miracle 
is with which they deal. Therefore it is 
easy for them topractice upon the credulity 
of the family while they practice medicine 
upon the patient. Markham felt justified 
in both on account of the fact that he knew 
Mrs. Styles had reached the limits of her 
endurance, or such a woman would never 
have staged a drama in hysterics. She 
had appealed to his humanity no less than 
to his sense of humor. 
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Three out of five deaths from burning are of women, 
and thousands of cases of disfigurement every year. One 
woman tells how the quick use of Unguentine saved her 
arm: “I was canning. The hot kettle slipped out of my 
grasp and a gallon of boiling syrup poured over my hand 
and arm. All the flesh came off my arm. The doctor ap- 
plied Unguentine immediately . . . now I haven’t a scar 
to show how badly I was scalded.”’ 


Wonderful relief from pain 


no infection 


quick, unscarred healing 


Keep in your own home the remarkable surgical 
dressing hospitals use for burns and wounds 


Every man has ex- 
perienced a smashed 
thumb. Try Unguen- 
tine. One man says, 
“I was working about 
thehouseandsmashed 
my thumbwitha ham- 
mer. I used Unguen- 
tine and it healed the 
injury completely.” 
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4 XCRUCIATING agony .. . pain 


that almost drives you 


mad— 


from a hundred common household 


accidents. 


Don’t suffer hours of torture, don’t 
let whole days be ruined—needlessly. 
With Unguentine, relief is instant. 


Soothing. Wonderful! 


For Unguentine is not a mere salve. 
It is a famous surgical dressing—used 
in four out of five hospitals for all burns 


and wounds. 


For over thirty years medical science has de- 
pended on it not only to bring amazing relief 
from pain but to keep burns and wounds 


clean—to keep out dread 
infection, to prevent ugly 
scarring. 

Keep Unguentine always 
in your own medicine chest. 
Just spread it thick on burn 
or cut. If necessary, band- 
age lightly. Mail the cou- 
pon below for a trial tube— 
free. The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, 
New York. 

At yourdruggist’s—50 cents. 
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No real boy is safe 
from burns,scratches, 
cuts. Teach him to be 
prepared. “The siz- 
zling skillet grease 
spattered my hand,” 
writes a Scout. “But 
thanks to Unguentine 
the pain went away 
almost. like magic.”’ 
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Tue Norwicu Prarmacat Co., 





Dept. J-18, Norwich, New York & 
Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and “‘What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical preparations 
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a generous tube 
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A Real Breakfast 


with 


-Armour’s Star ‘Bacon 


-T’EMPTING—sustaining—digestible! 
What food offers so much as this 
savory breakfast delicacy? Nothing can 
take the place of its energy-building fat 
in the diet of growing children. The 
flavor and fragrance of Armour’s “Star” 
Bacon—like the high quality of all 
Armour products—is never-failing. 















































For convenient use, Armour’s “Star” 
Bacon is sold uniformly sliced in pound 
and half-pound cartons. Ask your dealer. 
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Armour’s Star 
Pure Lar 
In pailsor cartons 



























But before he left that morning he had 
contrived to whisper: “‘Better have a few 
lucid intervals today.” 

She had one a few minutes later when 
Luella came in. She regarded that young 
lady coolly, but intelligently. ‘‘Where is 
my shirt?” she demanded. 

*‘But, mother, you have on a gown, a 
lovely gown.” 

Mrs. Styles sat up and began to pant. 

Luella flew for her father, sobbing the 
news of her mother’s demand. 

“‘Give her a shirt, my new silk shirt. 
Put it on her. She must not be crossed. 
Doctor’s orders!” 

“But it’s terrible! She must be crazy. 
Why does she want to wear shirts?’”’ the 
daughter sobbed. 

“Search me! Ask her,’’ returned Styles 
desolately. 


““\ TOW you look precious,” Luella said 

when she had pulled this garment 
over her mother’s head and laid her down 
in it. “‘But why, darling, do you want to 
wear shirts?’’ she asked sweetly. 

“T am training myself to feel and think 
more like a man, as the rest of you do. 
This shirt is the sign of what I am trying 
to be; less like just a woman,” was the 
astounding reply. 

There was sense in it, but perverted 
sense. Wit, too, ifthere had been anything 
in Mrs. Styles’ history to indicate that she 
had wit. There is such a thing, however, 
as mental transition, as by some shock a 
deaf man may recover his hearing. Mrs. 
Styles had shocked herself terrifically. She 
had changed all the grooves of her 
thoughts. She was lying there triumphant 
on her bed, digging up her buried talents 
and getting ready to use them. 

Later in the day she had another lucid 
interval and said she wanted her hair 
bobbed. 

“She is certainly not in her own right 
mind or she’d never want short hair,” 
Luella said tearfully. 

‘‘Maybe she’s getting another mind. 
Cut it off. I begin to see sense in your 
mother’s demands. Maybe she’s being 
converted to her times. Your hair is bob- 
bed; there are five thousand women in this 
town with bobbed hair. Maybe you are 
all crazy. I don’t Know,” he concluded 
bitterly. 

Luella cut the soft gray locks of her 
mother’s hair in the conventional style. 
“Now curl it,’’ was the next demand. 

The daughter dared not protest that 
nobody curled their bobs now. She found 
the electric curlers and curled it. The 
effect was quaint, youth- 
ful, charming. 


little pleased at the absurdly nonchalant 
way “mother” accepted his attentions, 
as if she had always been accustomed to 
that sort of thing. He inferred that he 
would do a lot more of it in his latter 
years than in his earlier years, because her 
manner demanded it. She appeared to 
have recovered her senses with the fixed 
idea of what he was and miust be to her. 

One afternoon he amused himself by 
bringing her a bunch of roses from the 
florist’s. 

She received them without much show 
of elation, sniffed them, looked up quietly 
and regarded him with that new strong 
gaze she had, gray-eyed and indomitable. 
‘“Weyman,” she said, “I am tired of this 
house and everything in it.” 

“‘Of course you are,” he agreed smiling. 
“T have been thinking about that. As 
soon as you are a little stronger we will go 
away somewhere. I know the very place 
in the mountains where I can get some 
golf. You do need a change.” 

“‘T have made the change,”’ she returned 
coldly. “What I want is a new house, a big 
beautiful house, and lovely things to go 
in it.” 

“But, my dear ”’ he began without 
thinking of the consequences. 

She let her head fall back, assumed that 
widened, abstracted look and began to 
breathe dyingly. 

“All right, mother, anything you want 
you shall have,”’ he began hurriedly. 





HE recovered sufficiently to give him 

her idea. She could not bear the hideous 
faded rugs and curtains of this house, nor 
one piece of the furniture. And she wanted 
a new house at once. 

“At once suits me,” he agreed desper- 
ately. 

But after dinner that evening he went 
down to see Markham about this new 
development of his wife’s case. 

“Well, why shouldn’t she have a new 
house? You are able to give her one, 
aren’t you? I have wondered myself why 
you go on living up there in that little runt 
of a house when you can afford to live in 
a fine residence. It is like going on wear- 
ing your overalls after you have left the 
farm and become a financier,’’ was Mark- 
ham’s comment on the situation. 

“But, gad, man, how can I build a 
house in the twinkling of an eye? She 
wants it right now; can’t wait until the 
end of the week.” 

“Oh, she only wants a house that is new 
to her. Don’t cross her. Plenty of fine 
residences already built in this town. I 
understand Henderson’s 
place is for sale. He is 





“Now you may take off 
the shirt,”’ she sighed. 

When this was done she 
lay back like a pretty 
young girl with a withered 
face, faintly flushed. 


ER convalescence was 

rapid and tyrannical 
from this time. When she 
was well enough to see 
visitors she was wearing a 
pink silk negligee, satin 
slippers and a queer, 
springlike look beneath 
her curly gray ringlets and 
in her quiet gray eyes. 
But never once did she 
show the least interest or 
anxiety about the domes- 








sending his wife to a sani- 
tarium and planning to 
live down here at the 
hotel. You might get that 
house at a bargain.” 

So it turned out. Mrs. 
Styles demanded that he 
should tear down the 
bungalow and leave not 
a vestige behind for her 
to see when she looked out 
of her front windows over 
there. 


ISDOM is a danger- 
ous thing. If you go 
too far in the practice of 
any theory, however wise, 
it is apt to make a fool of 
you. Mrs. Styles was no 








tic affairs of her house- 
hold. It was perfectly 
clear to Luella that her mother had re- 
signed for good from these affairs. She 
perceived that her present anguished posi- 
tion as mistress was to be a permanent 
one. And there was no appeal from this 
decision. Not only had the doctor said her 
mother must not be crossed; there was a 
prominent intimation in Mrs. Styles’ man- 
ner that she would not be crossed. 

About this time Styles got his. He was 
spending more time at the bank now, and 
hoped soon to resume his golf. But right 
now he was spending all his spare time at 
home playing the lover. He was not a 


such fool. She had used 
her wit likea bomb to blow 
up an intolerable situation and, having ac 
complished her purpose, she regained her 
sanity and composure. But she went on 
practicing the wit of her new mind, She 
changed everything except her doctor. 
She insisted upon an interior decorator 
when it came to choosing the furniture and 
draperies for her new home. That is to 
say, she was learning how to practice Mr. 
Styles’ wealth. Like other rich women, 
she bought good taste in her home and 
paid for it. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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" AST ASLEEP”—an old-time phrase that 
now has a new meaning, for scientists tell 


us that some persons do sleep faster than 
others... 


Go without sleep for twenty-four hours, and the 
face becomes drawn. Lines show themselves, even 
on the face of a young girl. Sufficient sleep erases 
these lines. Otherwise they become permanent— 
lines of age. In a sense, age is only a great weariness. 


Now we are told that it is not the length of time 
we sleep that counts so much as the depth of our 
sleep. Some people sleep just on the verge of con- 
sciousness—‘“‘dreamy ”’ sleep, restless, easily broken. 


The sleep of others is dreamless and profound. 
They are “fast asleep” —they do sleep faster than 
others, and are refreshed sooner. Six hours of their 
kind of sleep may be worth more than nine hours 
of the other kind. 


The quality of our sleep is largely affected by 
the state of our nerves. If the nerves are alert, 
though the body may be very weary, sleep comes 
slowly, and is never deep. Night fails to erase the 
lines of fatigue. Morning is not welcome. 

Sleep. The great restorative. The healer—a 
medicine for every ill. The guardian of youth. The 
preserver of beauty. How foolish to offend—to 
insult—s/eep! 

Yet that is what is done, every day, through the 
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use of caffein. Caffein, an enemy of sleep—an 
artificial stimulant that excites the nerves, and 
keeps them alert even when body and mind are 
tired. No wonder America is the most nervous, 
restless, sleepless nation in the world—for it is 
the greatest consumer of caffein. 


If you value sleep—deep sleep, deeply refresh- 
ing—avoid caffein. Eliminate it from your diet, 
grateful that it is so easy to accomplish so much. 


You can still enjoy a delicious hot drink at 
mealtime, without a trace of any stimulant. A 
drink made of roasted wheat and bran—Postum. 


Try Postum for thirty days, as a test. Experi- 
ence the relief from drug stimulation. Notice the 
difference in the quality of your sleep. At the end 
of thirty days, judge what this change has done 
for your appearance, your health. 

If you have difficulty in getting to sleep, take a 


cup of Instant Postum made the new way with 
hot milk, just before going to bed. 
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Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
makes you this special offer: 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want to give you one week’s supply of Pos- 
tum, free, toward a thirty-day test. With it, I will 
send my directions for preparing Instant Postum 
the new way, with hot milk. It is a wonderfully 
soothing drink with a delicious flavor, and so 
easily made! 


“Or if you would rather begin the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other hot drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please indicate 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, made in- 
stantly in the cup with either boiling water or 
hot milk, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil 
with water.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich.?*—**4-4- 6°26 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 




















Postum i is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum i in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Instant Postum.......--- O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum CEREAL ....++e0 prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
Name 
Street 
City. State 





In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
ront St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Ask for Allen-A 
Style 3610 


Produced with the same care 
that has made the more ex- 
pensive styles of Allen-A 
hosiery famous. Pure thread 
silk, clear and even in weave. 
Long wearing. Reinforced at 
sole, heel, toe and garter top 
with fine lisle. It has a special 
garter run-stop. Seamed up 
the back. The sole is silk out- 
side for wear with low slippers. 


17 Colors 


including newest shades 


900,000 Pairs 


pure thread silk chiffons | per pair! 


A National Hosiery Sale—backed by a great mill’s guarantee 











Do you hesitate to pay less than $1.50 for chiffon stockings? Here 
is a bargain guaranteed to you, not only by your dealer, but also by 
the manufacturer. 

















Pure thread silk chiffons $1 the pair! Not ‘‘seconds.’’ Nota sacrifice 
sale. ‘This value is due to two things. First, a great mill’s ability to 
buy quantities of silk when prices are low. Next, the saving that 
comes from making over 900,000 pairs of a single style of stocking 
in a steady run. ; 
































So far as we know, this is the first time that a hosiery value of this 
kind has ever been offered, with the direct guarantee of a great, na- 
tionally-known manufacturer. If your own dealer cannot show you 
this stocking, please write us direct, giving his name. 





























THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Children’s 
Hosiery 
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(Continued from Page 62) 


She even had a mural decoration of a 
cream-colored castle with a long balustrade 
leading down to the sea, with splendid 
trees, all veiled in a lavender mist of 
atmosphere, painted above the marble 
mantel in the drawing-room. She had got 
the design from a Beautiful Homes Maga- 
zine and did not know that it was a segment 
of the scenery at Monte Carlo. The point 
was that this was the first drawing-room 
landscape ever seen in Altamaha, and the 
effect was electrical. Rich women in the 
town began to regard Mrs. Styles with 
complimentary attention. 

When landscape gardeners appeared 
upon the scene and began to lay off the 
lawn and paint it, so to speak, with clumps 
of shrubbery like another colored illustra- 
tion in the Beautiful Homes Magazine, 
there was considerable excitement. Ail the 
fashionable ladies out for an airing during 
that momentous autumn drove by the 
Styles’ place to see what was going on. 
They saw Mrs. Styles wandering about 
gracefully in the wake of her workmen, 
carrying a rose-colored parasol over her 
head, which was always bare, gray hair 
bobbed and fluted into a ruffle of curls. 
She would be wearing a very short, very 
smart frock, chiffon hose, and “‘natural”’ 
high heeled pumps; and she was always 
carrying a magazine in her hand, precisely 
as a contractor refers to the blue print of 
his architect. 

The sensational period came quickly 
when an army of workmen appeared and 
began to destroy the adjoining lots of the 
Styles’. place into a sort of cascade of 
terraces, when this had been a perfectly 
level piece of land worth a great deal of 
money for building sites. The explanation 
was that Mrs. Styles wanted a sunken 
garden. 


TYLES committed himself with good 
grace to the garden, much asa business 
man invests in a huge billboard advertise- 
ment beside a public road. After all, he 
lacked the pleasure which is supposed to 
accompany excessive prosperity but rarely 
ever does. He was the kind of man who 
must boast, and he had bragged for a year 
about his golf, which is legitimate in the 
best circles. Now he began to speak with 
a vague sort of pride about his wife. She 
was a genius, an artist who planned and 
planted pictures. Oh, yes, in reply to some 
inquiry about her health, that was very 
good now; she was growing robust. All 
she needed was an opportunity to exercise 
her artistic talents. He furnished the 
money, she achieved these dreams of her 
life. It was really a good investment. 
The ladies of Altamaha began to follow 
suit. They tore up their gardens; they 
demanded larger and lovelier ones. There 
was a great to-do. Mrs. Styles permitted 
herself to be elected president of the 
Garden Club. From the first she put a 
ban on parliamentary law. Any member 
at any time might rise to a point of per- 
sonal privilege and hold it. Sometimes 
the whole club was on its feet at the same 
moment, contending about certain bulb- 
lets and the relative value of various 
hedges. The only thing that made speech 
possible was that this was a very exclusive 
club, composed of a mere dozen of the 
wealthiest women who could afford Ital- 
ian gardens. Twelve women can talk at 
one time without causing a riot, but not 
twice that number. Interest in the other 
women’s organizations languished. 


HEY gave garden parties, which is 
more vaunting to your pride, if you 
have a garden, than delivering a lecture 
on citizenship. Mrs. Styles led the pro- 
cession in these flowering scenes of hospi- 
tality. She would simply tell Luella that 
the Garden Club would meet with her on 
the following Thursday. Tea must be 
served under the rose arbor. This was 
three years later, when that famous garden 
had grown, line upon line and precept 
upon precept, as it had been designed 
We truly are the creatures of circum- 
stances, and without the quality to do 


SO we never can choose sublime circum- 
stances, although the world is full of them. 
Luella had been the victim of certain early 
conditions—poverty, ambition and exces- 
sive educational advantages in an Eastern 
college for women. This is a frightful com- 
bination and accounts for the pebble- 
minded inelasticity of many outrageously 
prominent women. Learning at the ex- 
pense of feminine quality is devastating to 
the nature of women. It does something 
to a woman to choose parliamentary law 
for her chief interest instead of her own 
sweeter self. Her manners, her convictions 
and her very features thin down to rigid 
lines without the enlightenment of love 
and romance. She is dissociated in the 
minds of others from the grace and charm 
of her sex. I would not go so far as to 
recommend a drastic course in parliamen- 
tary law instead of a reducing diet, but it 
is a fact that I have never known a woman, 
however young, that was addicted to this 
science of speech and action in public gath- 
erings who was not a thin person, with a 
litera] expression that left nothing to the 
imagination of the beholder. 


UELLA was such a young woman up to 
the time of her mother’s illness. She 
had the gavel mind. She had too much ac- 
curate information along wearisome lines, 
such as economics, political science and 
citizenship. This is indigestible mental 
matter which frequently destroys the en- 
gaging effulgence of the feminine mind. 
She was respected, admired by many 
women, but not loved by any man. 

She faded out of her former associa- 
tions during that summer of her mother’s 
illness. She never reappeared except, you 
may say, as a lay figure at the meetings of 
the Woman’s Club. Her duties at home 
were so engrossing that she was obliged to 
resign from every office and committee, 
for Mrs. Styles never again assumed the 
housekeeping duties of her home. She was 
not strong, and her various social and 
horticultural activities consumed all her 
time and energies. The only assistance 
she rendered Luella was that of an un- 
relenting critic. In time the girl became 
reasonably efficient in her management of 
the house, but never enthusiastic. 

She gained a little flesh, enough to con- 
ceal the severities of her mind and soften 
her expression by rounding her cheeks, 
and quite unconsciously she took on that 
wistful look in her plain, blue eyes which 
meek women have. It is entrancing and 
invariably attracts the attention of men, 
especially if the meek one is young and 
inclined to color her meekness with a flush 
under prolonged scrutiny. 


UELLA had been conquered, cast into a 
world foreign to her training and kept 
there. She looked more endearingly wo- 
manly and became more conscious of men. 
Thus she achieved a lover at thirty-five, 
Roger Walters, not a brilliant young man, 
but worthy, with a future before him as 
the cashier of her father’s bank. And they 
were married beneath the rose arbor in 
Mrs. Styles’ Italian garden. 

Thus this story ends where most stories 
do, when everybody in it is about to be 
happy ever afterward. I have often won- 
dered why we who record them do not go 
on and write what happens in this blessed 
“ever afterward”’ state. I suppose it is 
because so few have the supernal gift of 
dramatizing happiness, or maybe it is be- 
cause we are all more interested in reading 
of the struggle which leads to happiness or 
defeat. 

My own reason for telling this absurdly 
human tale is to illustrate what should 
happen oftener in many a woman’s life 
that has made a peon of herself for the 
doubtful good of her family. I dare not 
go so far as to recommend Mrs. Styles’ 
method of escape, though this record is 
based on facts, but we all know that 
hysteria is one of the most effective 
weapons women have in their intimate 
domestic dealings with their men and their 
children. The only trouble is that it is like 
gambling; if you keep it up you are likely 
to lose all you have won. 
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Beauty, good taste, grace of design, and long enduring 
body value are the attributes of cars that bear the 
emblem—Body by Fisher. In every price class, a Body 
by Fisher gives complete assurance of the soundest 
possible investment in closed car comfort and luxury 




















































STARVING 


The most prosperous country in the world. Its streets 
are filled with well-to-do people—poorly nourished! 
Fat people, thin people. Adults, children. Millions of 
them, laboring under the terrible handicap of some 


form of malnutrition. 


need of our bodies. For a good many cen- 


Nee planned our foods to supply every 


turies man took what Nature gave him and. 


didn’t question the gift. He ate natural foods—and he 
was strong and vigorous, generally speaking. 

Then knowledge and machinery increased. “How 
about improving some of these foods?” said man, very 
much pleased with himself. So he set to work im- 
proving them—refining them. . . And he threw away 
some of the most important parts! 


After a few generations man realized that he wasn’t 
feeling so well. Certain diseases were increasing. 
Doctors and scientists pondered the problem. “Mal- 
nutrition!”’ they said at last. “Get back those food ele- 
ments you've been throwing away!” 


So we're beginning, one by one, to understand the 
truth. For perfect health and vigor—for protection 
against disease—we must give our bodies, each day, 
all the vital elements of nutrition. . 


Grape-Nuts is a delicious food which is helping 
millions of American men, women and children to 
do this. Its crisp golden kernels, made from wheat and 
malted barley, give you dextrins, maltose and other 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
and . . . Malted Grape-Nuts, chocolate-flavored, a most deli- 


Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate .. . 
cious milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda fountain. 
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Unbalanced diet does it. Over-refined foods. Meals, 
day after day, in which certain essential food elements 
are deficient or entirely lacking . . . Most of us live on 
“the fat of the land” —“‘the best the market affords” — 


but two out of every three of us are malnourished! 


This crisp, delicious food supplies elements often 
deficient 1n modern diet 


carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for muscle 
and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ration—made 
readily digestible by special processes of preparation. 


And Grape-Nuts is delightfully crisp. Do you realize 
that disastrous things happen to teeth and gums when 
too large a part of the diet is soft? Dentists say “Chew! 
— if you want to preserve the health and beauty of your 
teeth and gums.” . .. They number Grape-Nuts promi 


nently among the crisp foods which they recommend to 






their patients. It isa food which you will enjoy chewing. 


Give Grape-Nuts a daily place on your table. Your 
grocer has it—or you may wish to accept the fol- 
lowing offer: 

“‘A Book of Better Breakfasts” — 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will send, 
also, ““A Book of Better Breakfasts’—written by a 
famous physical director. Follow these delightful 


menus, for better breakfasts and better health! 
© 1926, P. C.Co. 











G.—L.H. J. 6-26 |, 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


is Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with — 
A Book of Better Breakfasts,"’ by a former physical director of Cornell | 
Medical College. 1} 











City.... 








In Canada, address CANADIAN Posttit Cerzat Company, Ltp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The -Medal 


(Continued from Page 11) 


he had special reason for spite against the 
amassed fortune of Phirin, and it was that 
he came to seek. He did not desire the 
fortune for the sake of the money itself. 
No, that precise sin was not his. But 
rather to destroy it. That was his purpose. 

He searched diligently and at last, un- 
der the boards of the floor, in a hiding- 
place most cunningly contrived, he came 
upon an iron pot with a cover; and in this 
pot was a great sum of money—more, 
m’sieu, than Elphire had ever beheld until 
that moment. And on top of the money 
lay Phirin’s watch. This was a great 
watch, I inform you, huge as a vegetable 
and all made of pure silver. Of all things 
in the world Phirin prized it most, and 
wore it on Sundays and féte days, with 
its chain strong enough to have secured a 
wolf. The chain also was of silver and 
from it was suspended a medal, m’sieu, 
also of silver. Oh, it was a grand watch; 
such a watch as few men possess, and one 
could not find it in the heart to censure 
Phirin for his pride in it. The medal, 
m’sieu, was one which Phirin, who had 
made pilgrimage to the Shrine of Sainte 
Anne de Beaupré here, had procured in 
the magazin and, as is the custom of those 
making a good devotion, had brought to 
the priest to be blessed. This watch and 
chain and medal Elphire took with the 
rest and went away from that place hastily. 


E KNEW, as did all the village, where 

Phirin had conducted his fishermen; 
and now, before the break of day, Elphire 
set out for that lake in order that he might 
find Phirin in the deep woods and kill him 
there and hide his body under the waters 
so that none should ever become aware 
of what had befallen. Already in his heart 
he had committed this murder. 

As m’sieu will know, when one travels 
the woods in the early spring, when the 
snow remains deep in the ravines and upon 
the mountains, it is well to make certain 
preparations, but Elphire Bergeron made 
no preparations excepting to fan his ha- 
tred, and so with a recklessness unbeliev- 
able he plunged into the forest. The 
money he disposed in his pockets and 
Phirin’s beloved watch he wore on his 
right side with the medal dangling at the 
end of his chain. It was his purpose to 
sink Phirin’s fortune in the lake and so 
have done with it forever. Whatever evil 
things Elphire was, he was not a thief for 
his own profit. (I thought it odd that 
Brother Jean should stress this point.) 

Through that night and the next day 
Elphire plunged on tirelessly, without eat- 
ing or pausing to rest. He had no canoe, 
but such were his mighty strength and his 
endurance that he could proceed thus and 
have something left at the end. Oh, he 
was, in his great body, superior to other 
men. At last, as dusk was hiding the dis- 
tances, he arrived at a waterfall down 
which the stream plunged to find the level 
of Phirin’s lake, and he stood there upon 
a rock peering before him for rising smoke, 
which would mark the place selected by 
Phirin for his camp. 


T A DISTANCE, not one mile or two, 
he discerned a thickening of the air 
above the tree tops, which meant that a 
fire burned below, and an expression came 
to his face which must have been dreadful 
to see, for it was a grin—yes, m’sieu, a 
grin such as one might see on the muzzle 
of a savage beast, and he knew a wicked 
joy that he was so near his enemy, and 
that the dawn would find him revenged 
for all things and his pride restored. 
But then, m’sieu, a thing befell. This is 
a fact, m’sieu, as much a fact as this bench 
upon which I sit or that hat which you 
hold in your hand. (The brother’s voice, 
which had been steady and reflective, took 
on a keener note. It lifted, and the words 
came more rapidly as his eyes widened 
and he bent forward upon his seat with 


the tenseness of a great excitement.) A 
thing befell! Elphire Bergeron took one 
step downward upon the hillside, and then 
he stopped. If you had been there, m’sieu, 
you would have beheld a strangeness— 
the spectacle of a man of the most power- 
ful pushing with all his might against 
nothing, and yet unable to advance so 
much as a little inch. I, Brother Jean, 
tell you this, and I know it to be true. 
There was nothing there, nothing to be 
seen, nothing that Elphire could touch or 
grasp or wrestle with his huge hands; but 
for all that, something was there and it 
held him in spite of all his strength. 


T FELT, m’sieu, like a little hand. 

Elphire could feel upon his right side and 
low down the four fingers and the thumb 
and the palm. It did not push or jostle 
him, but it was there. If he stepped back 
he did not feel it. If he moved to the left 
or to the right its contact vanished, but the 
instant he essayed to take one step in the 
direction of Phirin Dufour that little hand 
was against his side holding him where 
he was. He: braced his feet and pushed 
against it until the sweat ran from him, 
but he might as well have put his shoulder 
against the mountain to roll it upon its 
side. He strained and panted and dug into 
the ground with his feet, but it wasstronger 
than he. He stared downward at his side 
where it pressed and—this also is veri- 
table—the medal of Sainte Anne did not 
dangle at the end of its chain as one would 
have expécted, but was flattened against 
him, pressed in upon him as if it lay under 
the palm of a hand. It was not to be be- 
lieved, and yet, when he refrained from 
struggling against the little hand he could 
feel the roundness of it against his flesh— 
as you, m’sieu, could afterward feel the 
shape of a dollar if I were to crush it 
against your cheek. 

Then Elphire became cunning. He 
turned and slunk up the hillside and hid 
himself among some young spruces for a 
time. Then, thinking he had eluded the 
hand, he crept out and made to reach the 
lake by a circuitous route. But at the first 
step leading him closer to Phirin the hand 
rested against his side and would not let 
him move. 


T WAS but natural that this happening 

should bewilder Elphire, and sober him 
and frighten him, as it did, so that he set 
off at a run from that spot into the black 
solitude of the mountains above; and he 
ran, m’sieu, until he was close to exhaus- 
tion. Then he paused and there was no 
sign of the hand, not if he moved in any 
direction but one; but the instant he 
sought to shorten the distance between 
himself and Phirin he found that way 
closed to him. 

Bear in mind that he had not eaten nor 
rested for a night and a day, and had 
exerted himself as few men have the 
power to do throughout the duration of 
that time. Also it was cold to bitterness, 
and he found himself to the knees and 
sometimes to the waist in snow upon those 
heights. For hours he floundered on, 
drawing upon the reserves of his body 
until they failed, and then upon his pride— 
until that failed. He persisted until the 
dawn, and then he knew that he was lost, 
lost with no means at hand to sustain life, 
to warm himself, nothing to eat or to 
drink. For the first time in his life Elphire 
Bergeron knew how men feel when they 
are afraid. 

I have sought to discern the purpose in 
this, and, m’sieu, I have reached the con- 
clusion that it was to humble his pride 
and to destroy his vanity. His body he 
had believed invincible. It was shown to 
him now how puny was his great strength, 
how futile his huge body against cold and 
hunger and snow and distance. He was 
a tiny thing amid those great hills, so 
small in that wide stretch of country as to 
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6 lb. Hotpoint Super-Iron with 
patented CALROD heating 
element cast in solid iron, $6.00 


3 lb. Hotpoint, now only. $3.95 
In beautiful gift case, as a trav- 
eling set, reduced to . . 95 


You need the 6 lb. Super-Iron for your ordinary ironing—for table cloths, sheets 
and heavier clothing. 





But for those daintier pieces—the delicate, personal lingerie that you may even 
prefer to wash yourself—you should have the lighter 3 lb. Hotpoint. Its heat 
is just right for light work. It is easy to iron with; and, more important, it 
is easy to take with you when traveling. 
A set of these two Hotpoint Irons will make a welcome gift for a June 
bride, too. For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland - St. Louis - Salt Lake City 
Ontario, Calif. - Los Angeles - San Francisco + Seattle - Portland 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 








SERVANTS 


Here Are Two More June Gift Suggestions 
Hotpoint Triplex Grill 


Cooks a complete meal right at the ta- 
ble. It broils, boils, fries, toasts, poaches, 
etc., three operations at one time. 
evenly for the full length of the rod. Ideal for two—or two and guests. 


$7.50 $13.50 


a, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 


Hotpoint DeLuxe Curling Iron 


Comes in a beautiful, permanent gift 
box. Only the Hotpoint has a shield 
that opens parallel — gripping the hair 
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There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for Every Purse and Purpose 
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Hickory 
Shadowskirt 


A light little step-in 
petticoat of lingerie 
fabric with a lower back 
panel of fine rubber. 
Protects your frocks 
from deep creases and 
mussing, keeps pleated 
skirts neat. Also shad- 
owproofs sheer fabrics 
perfectly. In flesh 
color, as low as $2. 
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Keep the freshness in your frocks with a dainty 


HICKORY APRON 
“Wrinkleproofs your clothes”’ 


Keep that first smooth freshness in your pretty 
dresses! A Hickory Sanitary Apron protects 
them from deep creases and ‘mussing. The rubber por- 
tion in the apron prevents body warmth and perspi- 
ration from reaching the fabric. Even pleated skirts 
and linen dresses can be worn longer without pressing. 


The Hickory Apron is designed to wear under all 
dresses on all occasions. It’s comfortable—with a deep, 
cool mesh top and soft, conforming, light-weight rub- 
ber. Cut generously wide and shaped to stay in place. 
Lovely colors that wash perfectly—orchid, flesh, 
honeydew and white. 







































































Priced as low as 50c 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


Hickory Step-Ins . 

are a great protection, too. 
Wear them under your knick- . 
ers this summer. This style, in 
cool mesh and light rubber; 
medium or large sizes; in flesh 
only, $1. Others as low as 75c. 
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If you don’t find Hickory 
Personal Necessities, write, 
giving your dealer’s name. 
Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 
1159 West Congress St., 
Chicago, III. 


HICKORY <2 


Necessities 
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be of less consequence than the smallest 
insect by comparison, m’sieu. 

Now, m’sieu, comes the strangest, most 
wonderful part. The hand, instead of be- 
ing an obstruction, became an aid. Bear 
in mind that he was lost, had wandered for 
miles in the night, and that he was at the 
point of exhaustion. He would have fallen 
and so died in his state of wickedness, but 
the hand would not let him fall; it held 
him erect, and so he floundered on, and it 
guided him, m’sieu, for each time his tired 
legs would have carried him from his 
course, the pressing hand against his side 
held him true, so that, m’sieu, if you had 
sighted backward through the trees along 
the floundering made in the snow by his 
passage you would have seen that it 
formed a line as straight as if it had been 
laid by an instrument in the hands of a 
surveyor. This is true, because Elphire 
looked behind him and remembered the 
fact. 

From this time on it was as.if Elphire 
walked down a narrow avenue between 
walls, for he could not turn aside. Always 
the little hand, pressing upon the medal of 
Sainte Anne, stayed him from straying and, 
even though his body was of great weight, 
held him upright when he would have 
stumbled and fallen. 


ROTHER JEAN paused and regarded 

me curiously. ‘In your life, my son,” 
he asked, “‘have you never seen or felt a 
thing—how shall I say?—not of this 
world?”’ 

“‘Supernatural? A ghost, or such mani- 
festations as are said to occur in a haunted 
house? Something not to be accounted 
for upon any assumption but that it de- 
rives from another existence? Is that 
what you mean?” 

“It is my meaning,” 

“No,” I replied. 

“You do not, I am to understand, credit 
such happenings?” 

‘‘Emphatically no.” 

‘‘As for me,” he said, his wonted pla- 
cidity sitting upon him again, ‘‘I do not 
know. I do not say ‘yes,’ and I do not 
deny—except in this oneinstanceof Elphire 
Bergeron only.” 

‘“‘And for that you have only the evi- 
dence of another, repeating his story to 
you.” 

He smiled, but made no direct reply. 
“Regard this,” he said. ‘‘Elphire saw 
nothing. When the stomach is empty and 
the body is poisoned with fatigue the eyes 
may play tricks, is it not? But the eyes 
played no trick. He felt! My son, you 
will not deny that it is one matter to see 
and another to feel. One may see a mirage 
but what man has ever felt a thing which 
did not exist. A pressure against the flesh 
so firm that the exertions of a powerful 
man cannot displace it—now there is a 
thing not to be imagined. Nor can one well 
dismiss the fact that Elphire was guided 
from a place distant in the mountains 
to’”’—he paused most effectively—‘‘the 
place he was guided to.” 

““Chance,”’ said I. 

“It seems to me,”’ he said, “‘the one spot 
in all the world, when one considers the cir- 
cumstances—and the medal he wore—to 
which chance could not have guided him.”’ 

‘**And that was ——’”’ I asked. 

“The place, and what happened in the 
place, is truly the point of my story.” 

He paused briefly; and I noted how, as 
he took up again the narration, his face 
changed, his placidity departed, to be re- 
placed by a tenseness and by something 
very like to fervor. 

After a moment he continued: 


he said. 


EE WAS dark again before Elphire found 
himself near a tiny village, and there, 
within sight of the lights, he was conscious 
of a sudden sensation of aloneness, as if a 
companion had left him. He staggered on 
to the first house and rapped upon the 
door. There he was given food and a place 
to sleep, so that in the morning he awoke 
refreshed, himself again, with pride un- 
diminished, and a feeling of shame that he 
had been the victim of some mental de- 
rangement. Yet, as he considered, the 


ee A 


happenings of yesterday presented them- 
selves to him as real. He could not shake 
off a sense of their actuality. But for all 
that, m’sieu, his wicked resolution had not 
abated. However shaken he may have 
been the preceding night, he awakened 
with murder in his heart and the determi- 
nation to find Phirin Dufour. 

So, having breakfasted, he started out 
upon that business, but—and here I wish 
to have you regard, m’sieu, that he was 
nourished and refreshed; no longer weak- 
ened to the point where there might be 
delusions—no sooner did he set his face to 
retrace his steps to Phirin’s lake than he 
found he could not pass. Again came that 
firm, immovable pressure against his body; 
again he was aware of a hand, of the four 
fingers and the thumb. These he felt with 
adistinctness. It did not make him afraid, 
m’sieu, but very angry and bewildered, 
and he acted as such a man as he would 
inevitably act. Yes, m’sieu, he addressed 
the hand in a loud and overbearing voice. 
‘ HO are you?” he roared. ‘‘Whoare 
you that is afraid to show himself? 
See. It is I, Elphire Bergeron! Stand out 
that I may see you.”’ And at this he fum- 
bled about in the air with his great hands 
to grasp and to struggle with whoever it 
was who detained him. But he touched 
nothing—nothing, m’sieu, notwithstand- 
ing that hand still pressed itself against his 
waist where hung the medal of Sainte Anne! 

It must have been droll, m’sieu, to be- 
hold Elphire trampling there and strug- 
gling with no one. 

Then, when he became assured of the 
reality of the invisible force, he became 
frightened and ran. Yes, this Elphire 
Bergeron who never had run from any- 
body, ran from an invisible hand. But he 
could not run fast enough, not with all his 
speed; nor, m’sieu, could he run in any 
but one direction. It is the truth. If he 
deviated from that way in any degree the 
hand was there to stop him, so that again 
he went as between walls and, try as he 
would, he could not escape. 

Now Elphire had scoffed at religion, 
m’sieu, and for years had not heard the 
mass, but in that hour he thought some- 
what of religion and wished with all his 
heart he knew some prayer. It is strange 
how men turn to prayer, m’sieu. For, see 
you, he conceived of this mysterious hand 
as evil, to be overcome only by the prac- 
tice of religion. Exorcism, m’sieu! But 
he knew no prayer and, because he dared 
not stop to be alone with this thing which 
barred all ways but one, he went on and 
on and on as rapidly as his legs would 
carry him. 


T WAS after midday when he came 

within sight of another village, a tiny 
village, m’sieu, in which was no great 
church and which could boast no buildings 
of brick or stone, no hotels, no magazins— 
nothing, m’sieu, such as is to be seen to- 
day. That was sixty years ago, m’sieu, 
and your country was torn with its great 
war. There were few houses, and a church 
of the smallest, built of stone and very old. 
This church is no longer, and flames have 
destroyed its successor, but it stood yon- 
der, m’sieu, where the chapel now stands, 
built from its veritable stones. 

You will remember, m’sieu, that the 
medal worn by Elphire was of Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré, and had been blessed in this 
very church. It is a thing not to forget. 

For what followed there is high author- 
ity, yet the one to whom it befell was of 
the unworthiest. Saint Paul upon the 
road to Damascus, m’sieu—you have not 
forgotten how Saul became Paul? No? 

In the village Elphire found he could 
not evade the path to the church door but, 
if he moved at all, must approach closer 
and ever closer, until, in the end, he stood 
upon the steps and then in the aisle and 
then before the altar, m’sieu. And Elphire 
stood there, with Phirin’s stolen fortune in 
his pockets and the murder of Phirin in his 
Sears! And the relic, m’sieu—it was there 
also. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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ONTRAST such attractive, whole- 
some youngsters with the 
‘difficult’ children you know. 

Listless, irritable boys and girls who 
have to be coaxed or forced to eat, 
who mope rather than play, who do 
not ‘‘get on well”’ with other children. 


The difference, if mothers but 
realized it, is largely due to a differ- 
ence in diet and health habits. Most 
of the unattractive and disturbing 
traits in children are actually symp- 
toms of malnutrition or undernourish- 
ment. The basic remedy is correct 
feeding. 

Thousands of mothers are pravee 
this to be true. They have literally 
“made over’’ their children—in a 
short time built up their weight, 
spirits, appetite—just by following 
a simple home program of right 
living, right eating, and extra daily 
feedings of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 

Every growing child is susceptible 
to malnutrition and the ills that 
follow in its wake. But every mother 
can protect her children from its 
possible attack, or correct it in its 
early stages, if she observes these five 
rules, regularly and conscientiously: 


{1} Have your child thoroughly examined 
by a doctor to discover and remedy 
any possible organic defects— 
diseased tonsils, adenoids, decayed 
teeth, poor eyesight or hearing, etc. 
This should be done at least once a 
year. 


{2] Weigh your child regularly. Weight is 
the surest index of health. Remem- 
ber—something is wrong with the 
child who does not gain. 


{3] Insist upon proper health habits—plenty 
of sleep, exercise, fresh air, intestinal 
regularity, a great deal of water to 
drink, etc. 


[4] Give him a well-balanced diet of whole 
milk, cereals, fruit (both fresh and 
dried), vegetables, a little meat, and 
in addition 

{5} Give him a feeding of Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk every day. 
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Cappy healthy children - cheeks aglow 
~ appetites keen - eager for play~ 


ARE THEY YOURS? 


Eagle Brand has a very essential 
place in this health program. Ex- 
periments with hundreds of school 
children prove that children who 
take Eagle Brand regularly gain more 
in weight and show greater im- 
provement in blood and bone con- 
dition than children who do not 
have this milk. 

Eagle Brand is rich, full cream 
milk—a child’s natural food, with 
all the food properties—and the 
essential vitamins—for healthy 
growth. It is combined with sugar 
in a way that makes it even more 
digestible than whole or pasteurized 
milk. 

Eagle Brand is not intended to 
take the place of bottled milk, but 
to be given in addition to it, sup- 
plying the extra food and energy 
value that is needed in a growing 
child's diet. 

The best way to serve Eagle Brand 
is as a mid-morning or mid-afternoon 
drink—2 tablespoonfuls diluted in 
8 cup of cold water. Because it is so 
quickly and easily digested it does 
not spoil a child’s appetite for his 
regular meals. For variety you can 
serve it as a spread on bread or 
crackets (have the child drink more 
water in this case)—poured over 
cereals or fruit—made up into egg 
nogs, custards, and other simple 
dishes. 

The important thing is regularity. 
The mothers who have had the 


greatest success in building up their 
children’s health are, without ex- 
ception, those who have observed 
the health rules and Eagle Brand 
feedings every day without fail. A few 
typical cases—selected from hundreds 
—are quoted here. 

Perhaps you have already in- 
stituted this health program in your 
home. If so, we should be greatly 
interested to hear about it. Won't 
you write us what results you are 
getting? 

If you have not yet started this 
systematic training in child health, 
the first thing to do is to send for a 
set of the 


3 Little Books 


They give detailed instructions about 
health rules; charts showing what 
your children should weigh; in- 
teresting menus, recipes, calory tables 
and valuable facts about children’s 
diet; advice about adolescence—all 
told in interesting, readable form. 
100,000 mothers are using these 
books as a guide. 







Mail the 
coupon for 
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“Sleeps better” 


10 year old Frances McKinney, of 
Bedford, Va., who was underweight 
before taking Eagle Brand, gained 
10% Ibs. in the 12 weeks that she 
took this milk regularly. Her mother, 
Mrs. R. W. McKinney, writes enthu- 
siastically: “My little girl sleeps bet- 
ter, and romps and plays with more 
vim than she did before. We use 
Eagle Brand at every meal.” 


“It did them a lot of good” 


Mrs. Annie Rose of Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., put her two children, both 
underweight, on the Eagle Brand 
health program last year. Richard, 
age 9, reached normal weight in a 
few weeks, while 13 year old Jennie 
(15 lbs. below par) gained 10% Ibs. 
Mrs. Rose writes that both children 
liked Eagle Brand and “it did them 
a lot of good.” 


“Better appetite” 


Sarah Bushnell (13 years old) of 
Salem, Va., whose weight should 
have been 84 lbs., weighed only 68 
when she started taking Eagle Brand 
—as a drink, on cereals, in every way 
posspte. At the end of 3 months she 

ad reached 84% lbs.—a gain of 16% 
lbs. Her mother, Mrs. Wm. Bushnell, 
reports that Sarah is happier and has 
a better appetite. 


“Learn fast at school” 


From the same town comes a letter 
from Mrs. J. C. Jones, whose two 
children, Helen(13) and Horace (11), 
were very much underweight. After 
taking Eagle Brand for 9 weeks both 
had reached normal. Their mother 
writes that they are now “jollier, 
learn fast at school, and want to eat 
all the time.” 


“Most emphatically in 
favor of it” 


Austin Sauls (age 12) and his sister 
Elizabeth (11), children of Mrs. Ida 
Sauls, Waterloo,S.C., bothimproved 
in weight after taking Eagle Brand 
every day. Austin gained 61% Ibs. and 
Elizabeth 4 lbs. Their mother says 
she is “most emphatically” in favor 
of this health gengram and reports 
improvement in the children’s ap- 
¢ pearance, disposition and appetite. + 











THE BORDEN COMPANY 
803 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of the 
3 Little Books. 


Address.....5. i » oacanadi tes uci 




































































Some mustards 
produce this kind 
of an expression 


PAS RARER. ates 
MUSTARD 


—but this is the 
"taste reaction” 
to French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard 


Ctra sal 


THE Ro. FRENCH comPAnY 
ROCHESTER. ne 


O other mustard has a flavor like French’s — 
because no other mustard is made by the 
same formula. The finest English grown mustard 
seeds are used. Experts blend these with other 
ingredients to make French’s the most distinctive 
prepared mustard of today. 


Use French’s Prepared Mustard on cold cuts 
and sandwiches. A great aid, too, in cooked 
dishes, sauces and savories. The suggestion leaflet 
in each package tells how, and printed on the 
bottle label is a recipe for a delicious salad dressing. 


Send four cents in stamps for our latest edition of “Made Dishes, 
Salads and Savories,”’ containing scores of uncommonly good recipes. 
Write to The R.'T. French Company, Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


















French’s a Mus- French’s D. S F. Mus- 
tard comes in a glass jar, ’ tard, in in powdered form, 
packed in a white carton S is sold in tins only 
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(Continued from Page 68) 


To this point, m’sieu, it is easy to nar- 
rate. Such things as happened one can 
put into words, because nothing had be- 
fallen which cannot be described with 
words. But as Elphire stood there staring 
at the saint there were matters which can 
be described only very badly, not in words 
which will carry meaning, but by making 
weak comparisons to other things with 
which we are familiar. For example, 
m’sieu, it is possible there may be colors 
above and below those we know, that are 
invisible to our eyes. Am I clear? What 
was seen and felt and heard by Elphire 
Bergeron could not be seen or felt or heard 
in this world. A fish living in the sea, 
m’sieu, is ignorant of the world of land, nor 
would it have words of its own to describe 
what it saw and felt were it permitted for 
an hour to dwell in the air. You see I 
fumble, but I know. 

Elphire believes he died. That is bald, 
m’sieu, but it is his belief. And this fish, 
given a moment in the air, heard what can 
only be compared to music, but was not 
music; sensed a presence which was not a 
presence; felt upon his cheek a wind which 
was not a wind. These are but figures, 
m’sieu, you understand. They were mat- 
ters beyond translation. But the great 
thing Elphire encountered was Truth. 
That he saw or felt or heard, who shall 
say? Was Saint Paul’s blinding light a 
blinding light,-m’sieu, or did he but de- 
scribe it so for want of words to tell the 
actual thing? 


OW shallI say? Ah. . Then El- 

phire awakened. It waslike that. And 
he was conscious of something gone from 
him. He was conscious of thoughts and of 
sensations which had not been his in his 
life; and the thing he missed was murder 
from his heart. It is so. As one wipes 
writing from a slate, so had the desire to 
kill Phirin been erased from his heart and 
from his mind. 

And, m’sieu, in place of being of a pride 
most vaunting, he was of an humbleness 
and lowliness. So. . . And, m’sieu, 
he who had been unable to pray in his 
need but an hour before, found a prayer 
upon his lips, which, it may be, is the most 
wonderful thing of all. 

He was Elphire Bergeron, yet he was 
not Elphire Bergeron. It was Elphire’s 
body; but the soul—what shall we say of 
the soul? It was mended, m’sieu—as you 


- 


would see a crooked leg made straight. 
It was sick, m’sieu, and, as you have come 
to witness, it was made well. A miracle, if 
you will. 

That, m’sieu, is the story you asked me 
to tell—the curing of the soul of Elphire 
Bergeron? Not so convincing, eh, as to 
see the lame child run away, leaving behind 
his crutches? 


UT that is not all the story,” I ex- 

postulated. ‘‘There is more; there 
is the ending. What became of this EI- 
phire? How did it go with Celamire and 
Phirin?”’ 

“‘Ah, the little man, he was married to 
Celamire sixty years ago, and you may see 
the grandchildren of their children.”’ 

** And the fortune, Brother Jean, the for- 
tune of Phirin?”’ 

Brother Jean smiled. ‘‘Phirin never 
knew it was lost, my son. He found it in 
its iron pot beneath the boards of his 
floor.” 

“Replaced by Elphire?’”’ 

“‘T have been told he walked day and 
night, taking no ease until he had made 
restitution.” 

“And Elphire? And the medal, Brother 
Jean. Do you believe, actually believe it 
was that medal which held Elphire’s hand 
from murder, and led him to the statue of 
the saint?” 

““My son,” said .Brother Jean, ‘‘there 
had been a blessing pronounced upon that 
medal in the church of the saint.’’ He 
said this as if it were all-sufficient, as per- 
haps it was. ‘‘Ah,” he said, smiling 
gently, ‘you are skeptical—of all?” 

“To me,”’ I said, ‘‘it is incredible. And 
you, Brother Jean, you but believe what 
another man has told you. You do not 
speak from experience, but from hearsay.”’ 

*‘So,”’ said Brother Jean, ‘‘it is there 
that the rub comes.”’ He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then fumbled beneath his robe and 
held before my eyes a silver watch of enor- 
mous size, secured by a great chain, and 
from the chain hung a medal, ancient, the 
stamping of it worn nigh to invisibility by 
the years, a medal of Sainte Anne de 
Beaupré. 

“Tt was not hearsay,” he said simply. 

“The watch —— 

“‘Phirin gave it me out of the love that 
grew between us, and when he had heard 
a part of the story.” 

“‘And you, Brother Jean ——” 

“‘T,”’ he said, “‘was once the man called 
Elphire Bergeron.” 
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equalled these,” so a distinguished southerner 
has written of the great dinners held long ago 
at the Maxwell House in Nashville. 

Here from the days of the Civil War the 
most honored guests of old Dixie were re- 
ceived and entertained. Here, presidents, 
statesmen and generals were made welcome. 

For years the stately dining room of this 
fine, old hotel brought together the notable 
men and women of the South. 

Many still remember the words of Presi- 
dent McKinley when he rose from table at 
the Maxwell House: “Surely, surely this is 
southern hospitality.” 

Throughout all Dixie, the Maxwell House 
was famous for its food and for its coffee. And 
in that land of good living, it was its coffee 
which received the highest praise of all. 


Its fame spread rapidly 


Year after year a special blend of fine coffees, 


wonderfully rich and mellow, was served at 
the Maxwell House. Year after year, visitors 
returned to their homes remembering its rare 
flavor. No one who tasted it could forget it. 

Soon in all parts of the South this blend was 
known and talked of. Those who most en- 
joyed the good things of life took steps to 
secure it for their own tables. 

Today the fame of Maxwell House Coffee 
has spread from coast to coast. It has pleased 


“Good to the 
last drop” _ ae 





hee the notables of old Dixie came to dine 


“In all the South, no other banquets ever quite 


more people than any other coffee ever offered 
for sale. It has become America’s largest sell- 
ing high grade coffee—the most popular brand 
in a long list of leading cities. And the same 
firm of coffee merchants who perfected this 
blend years ago down in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, still blend and roast it today. 

The same coffee that delighted the guests 
of the old Maxwell House is now on sale in 
sealed tins at better grocery stores through- 
out the United States. 

What new pleasure you will find in your 
first taste of Maxwell House Coffee! A full- 
flavored smoothness, a rich aroma, like no 
other kind! To you, as to the people of the old 
South long ago, it will bring a new idea of just 
how good a cup of coffee can really be. Plan 
now to serve it for breakfast tomorrow. 
Ask your grocer for one of the famous blue 
tins of Maxwell House Coffee. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, Jack- 
sonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MaxweE.Lt House CorreErE 


Topay —Amenias largest selling high grade coffe 









































































































































Most Everyone Needs 
a New ‘Tooth Brush, DO YOU? 


Let this Cabinet Remind You to Replace Yours 


How often a glance at your tooth 
brush in the morning has made 
you resolve to “get a new one 
today.” And then, in spite of 
your good intentions—you simply 
forgot. 


benefit by the use of a fresh, sani- 
tary one every three months. 

To help you in this healthful habit 
thousands of dealers now put this 
Dr. West’s Reminder Cabinet 
right up where 





Tooth Brushes are 
hard to remember 
to buy. They don’t 
“use up” like denti- 
Dr. West’s 


will last longer, it 


frices. 


is true, because the 
bristles are of the fo 
highest quality. 
But even with Dr. 
West’s tooth brush 


you get the greatest 








IT FITS! 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, 

Dr. West’s Tooth Brush contacts every curve 

and angle and crevice. While almost any 

tooth brush will clean outside surfaces, Dr. 

Wests cleans INSIDE,OUTSIDE, AND 
BETWEEN. 


grateful folks will 
see it. So when you 
come face to face 
with this Cabinet 
it means that your 


dealer is advising 
a new Dr. West’s 
—the brush that fits 
themouthandcleans 
teeth c/ean INSIDE, 


OUTSIDE and BE- 
TWEEN. (See Diagram.) 








TOOTH BRUSH 
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WALCO) 
PRoaet 


There’s a Dr. West?s Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 35c¢; Child's, 
25¢; Special Gum Massage, 75¢. At all good dealers’. 
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. under the nervous strain of 









cold dousing I never feel very cold in 
winter, nor am I likely to catch cold. I 
first take a tepid bath in which I pour 
the scented oil, and then comes the icy 
shower—I used to take very hot baths, 
but it dried my skin too much; then I 
dress very simply and arrange my affairs 
for the day. 

If I look pale I put on rouge, even in the 
daytime. But I always put it on spar- 
ingly. I copy Nature as adroitly as pos- 
sible. I don’t strive for bizarre effects. 
I don’t approve of wearing rouge of a 
shade that is humanly impossible. One 
good way to put on rouge is to match the 
tint of one’s lips so exactly 


Wrong Roads to Beauty 


(Continued from Page 33) 


their contours? Baby cheeks are so won- 
derful because above the color in the skin 
the soft sheen and shimmer are visible. 

I have not beautiful hands, so I try to 
forget them. I keep them clean and unob- 
trusive. That is the most one can do for a 
feature that doesn’t measure up to what 
one would wish. If it is convenient I ex- 
ercise, but I may go three weeks without 
taking any, although the next three weeks 
I may play golf every day. I suppose I 
could call my walking exercise, because 
I don’t keep a car in town, and I don’t use 
taxis. I walk everywhere. If I ride one 
way I walk back, and as I have innumer- 

able engagements I stretch 





that when one’s color ebbs 


my muscles quite a bit. 





the day, the effect remains 
the same. 

I don’t believe in make-up 
for sports. Make-up then is 
incongruous, unnecessary. 
If you do anything vio- 
lently you will perspire and 
the make-up will come off. 
If you are spending the day 
on the golf links or out in 
the air, dust your face with 
powder as a protection 
against wind and sun. 
When I say dust with pow- 
der I mean just that; don’t 
slap it on. You ought to have two pow- 
der puffs—one to apply the powder, the 
other to take most of it off. All you should 
use powder for is to take the shine off the 
face. 

Speaking of powder puffs, many of the 
most fastidious women, women who toil 
to prevent a speck of dirt or a microbe from 
coming near them, use puffs loaded with 
germs. How many times I have seen a 
woman put her powder puff on a soiled 
dressing table or in her handbag jostling 
dollar bills. And who hasn’t heard, ‘‘Oh, 
lend me your powder puff,’’ and seen the 
puff, usually a very dark gray, with 
rouge and other splotches on it, handed 
around? It is frightful to contemplate 
a dirty thing like that next to any skin, 
yet some women say their powder puffs 
are better the older they get. I don’t 
know what attraction thére is in a grimy 
puff; it certainly doesn’t hold more pow- 
der or put it on the skin more smoothly. 


Powder and Powder Puffs 


OMEN have an idea they can’t wash 

powder puffs. But most of them can 
be washed, and if you don’t want to be 
bothered with cleaning them, there are tiny 
ones you may buy at six for a quarter. 

There is so much to be said about pow- 
dering. Women are so ignorant of the 
proper way touseit. Instead of producing 
color harmony they make a flat back- 
ground of their skins. I notice that most 
of my friends who are going to wear a 
white frock powder a lot. I do just the 
contrary. I never wear powder with white 
frocks. The minute you put powder on, 
your dress, neck and skin are all one thing. 
You can’t distinguish between the person 
and the white fabric. Women who wear 
pearls make this same mistake. Instead 
of letting the jewels gather radiance from 
the skin, and in turn reflect its peculiar 
glow, they deaden both skin and jewel. 
Most women put on too much powder. 
Shining skin has an allure, a vitality, an 
aliveness; it has youth. If your skin glows 
and has texture, you don’t look like a bit 
of parchment stretched over bones. Yet 
women seem striving to be just that—all 
bones, with a powdered skin stretched over 
the frame. 

I get letters inquiring, ‘‘How can I pre- 
vent the shine on my nose?”” Why want 
to prevent it? I love high lights on the 
face. Even when I put on my grease paint 
for the stage I use very little powder over 
it. If one has good features, why blot out 











Besides, it is such a treat to 
me to see people. I love to 
watch them, to see how this 
one walks, that one talks, 
the motions of another. It 
is all so absorbing to me. 
I sometimes think of the 
pleasure and exercise we 
miss because taxis are 
cheap. 

I dance as much as pos- 
sible, although I don’t ap- 
prove of any indoor exercise 
unless the windows are wide 
open and you breathe fresh 
air. I don’t want to exercise 
in any one direction because I think 
women should guard against muscular de- 
velopment. Some arms are so constructed 
that the least exercise shows. I have long, 
stringy muscles. If I lose weight, these 
muscles stick out; if I overdevelop them 
through exercise, they stick out again, 
both in my arms and legs. I don’t like it. 
I don’t think it beautiful to have a muscu- 
lar right arm and a beautifully modeled 
left arm, a curious sight one so constantly 
notices in athletic women. I believe in 
iron muscles well concealed under a velvet 
skin. You should never see muscles in 
women. 


Youth Out of Season 


F A WOMAN wants to be beautiful she 
can be if she will approach her problem 
with real wisdom. But a woman must be 
beautiful in her own age and generation. 
She must not borrow the youthfulness be- 
longing to another generation. I don’t 
think an old lady should wear skirts up to 
her knees, or have her face lifted, or wear 
a wig in private life, or bob her hair. I 
don’t think that’s what age is meant for. 
I think women should use any and all 
legitimate beauty aids. But I have seen 
women with dyed hair that was plainly 
dyed, giving their aging faces a harshness 
of outline, dispense with the artificial col- 
oring and become softened and attractive 
when they allowed themselves to wear 
naturally white or gray hair. 

All ages have their beauty for women, 
just as all seasons in Nature have their own 
poignancy. What belongs to spring one 
will never find in summer, and what be- 
longs to summer one will never find in 
winter. In winter there are peace and 
strength in the landscape, beauty as po- 
tent as the tremulous green of spring, and 
just as powerful to extort love. I would 
have all women accept with intelligence 
all the seasons of life. 

I hope to acquiesce gracefully in the 
seasons that await me. I am longing to 
live long so that I can learn. I want to 
have the privilege of listening to persons 
who have gray matter in their heads. I 
want to travel anywhere and everywhere, 
because only in finding out things am I 
happy and really alive. 

I firmly believe that all this will do as 
much to maintain my fairness of form and 
feature as any of the things I do for my 
physical person. And as much as I wish 
for myself, that I would wish for all 
women. 
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OF PACKARD OWNERSHIP 


JHOSE who drive a Packard 
enjoy the comfortable assur- 
bY ance that they will be well 
oo! received everywhere. Out on 
the open road or at the courts of kings it 
reflects distinction upon its owner. 





For part of Packard’s heritage is the pres- 
tige gained through more than a quarter 
century of preferment by men and women 
of cultivated taste. 


Women particularly can appreciate the 
intangible but real value of Packard rep- 


utation. It is but one of the reasons why 
they so often select the Packard for their 
personal use. 


They know that the Packard Six with all 
its associations is beautiful, comfortable 
and delightfully easy to drive. And they 
are learning that this fine car with its 
modern improvements costs no more to 
own, operate and maintain than cars of 
far less distinction. 


The American woman’s preference for 
Packard played an important part in 
doubling Packard Six sales last year. 


PACKARD 





Ask the man who owns one 
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Have you never tried Post Toasties with ripe, red 
strawberries? Then you 4ave a treat in store! 
Great, crisp, golden flakes of selected white corn 
fresh from the toasting oven to your table, these 
corn flakes are Double-Crisp and Double-Good be- 
cause they’re Double-Thick. Each delicious flake 
keeps its golden promise, down to the very bottom 
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to guard 
their crispness 
©® Inner Bag 


@ Cardboard carton 
@® Wax-paper seal 





Make the 
Milk or Cream 
Test 


Buy a package of Post 
Toasties, or send for a free 
test package. Pour some of 
the golden crisp flakes into 
a bowl. Now add milk or 
cream and note how these 
corn flakes retain their flavor 
and crispness to the last 
spoonful. Double-Crisp and 
Double-Good because 
they’re Double-Thick! 











Double-Crisp and Double-Good, because theyre DoubleT hick 


of the bow]; holding its crispness and flavor even 
in milk or cream. Write for a free test package 
of Post Toasties, Double-Thick Corn Flakes and 
make the Milk or Cream Test. See for yourself 
how wonderfully crisp and good they are. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. LHJ-T626, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Canadian 
Address: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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Post Toasties Double-Thick Corn Flakes Stay crisp in milk @®or cream 
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Mans Work 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the night. But Shasta Springs was di- 
vinely cool and green and remote from 
the road, and the girl slept in peace. It 
seemed as if her very dreams were guarded. 
For John Lane slept secure on the heights 
while the fret and the strain and the 
menace of her life through past months 
swirled away like an angry, impotent 
river far below. 

Miss Van Ness succeeded in negotiating 
the steep trail down to the springs in the 
morning, but once down she re- 
fused to go up. She indicated 
the crawling little cable car. 


“FTXHAT object,” said 

she tartly, “‘was 
plainly put there for a 
purpose. It was in- 
stalled for sensible peo- 
ple like me who prefer 
to climb their cliffs sit- 
ting.”’ 

Miss Van Ness was 

lifted, was borne away from 
them, and with her going, 
John Lane and Erik became 
extraordinarily aware of each other. 
They were alone together for the first time. 
They were on edge with life and with each 
other. They were at that stage of being 
forcibly thrown together where it seemed 
that, with the slightest lifting of the pres- 
sure, they must inevitably fly apart. 

‘“‘Suppose we stop here for a moment 
and have a show-down,” said Erik, when 
they had climbed about halfway up in 
silence. ‘‘Er—we don’t seem to take to 
each other much. We have—er—practi- 
cally nothing in common. You’re New 
York. I’maranch. You’re new. I’mold- 
fashioned. You’re cold. I’m not. You 
don’t like the way I talk or the way I 
drive or the way I—limp. Well, I don’t 
like the way you stamp on things. I don’t 
like your rough, young manners or your 
rough, young boy’s clothes or your rough, 
young, impudent way of looking at life. I 
don’t like your blue stare; and you never 
look at me but you see me in a velvet suit 
with a plaid necktie. I was four, and 
you're practically defenseless at four. Or 
you see me being utterly irresistible to girls 
under a high hat. In other words, to you 
I’m rather—ridiculous.” Erik shied a 
pebble into a bed of fern, and John Lane 
dug her small toe into the root of a silver- 
tipped fir. ‘‘Well, that can’t be helped, 
and after this trip it won’t much matter 
whether it can be helped or not; but I’m 
getting gradually to my point ——” 

“T was hoping you would,” murmured 
John Lane politely. 


: HICH is,” said Erik, turning white, 

looking very young and wretched 
and grim, ‘‘which is Aunt Erika. This is 
Aunt Erika’s party. It’s her spree. It’s 
her one good time, and already she’s wor- 
ried. Now, I’m not going to have things 
spoiled for her.” 

“You’re not going to have things 
spoiled!” stuttered John Lane, clinching 
her small fists in her trousers pockets. 
“You're not going to have things—why, 
you insufferable prig, nobody’s spoiling 
the party but you. The party was perfect 
until you came. The party was peaceful 
and p-pleasant and well-packed. Nobody, 
until you came, threw suitcases on the 
cakes. Nobody boiled the engine. Nobody 
got passed by horses. We came up from 
Berkeley spinning. We came up whizzing. 
We came up singing with the joy of our 
freedom, Arissa Erika and I. But you are 
Simply unnecessary. You’re the fifth 
wheel. You’re the burned-out brake. I 
don’t know why you were born,’’ cried 
John Lane, stamping her foot with fury, 
her blue eyes blazing in her dark little 
face, “but I know one thing, I have never 
in all my life met a man who annoyed me 
SO intensely by existing, by breathing, by 
€ncumbering the earth, as you do.” 
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For a still, measureless moment Erik 
stared with a blank, gray, hot stare at 
John Lane, and John Lane, thrusting up 
her impudent chin, glared with a furious, 
challenging, contemptuous glare at Erik. 
“‘T dare you,”’ she seemed to him to say, 
“‘I—dare you.”” That she looked mean- 
while like a defiant kitten under a bush 
did not appease him. It is doubtful 
whether he thought of kittens at all, for he 
was feeling more at the moment than he 

had ever felt before, suffering 

more than he had known it was 

in him to suffer, enduring’ 

what was practically unen- 
durable. 

Almost without volition 
of his own, hardly con- 
scious of what he might 
be going to do, his 
hands came down on 
John Lane’s shoulders 

and gripped them hard. 

He shook the girl until 
her cropped little head 
and the beautiful ferny trail 
and the silver-tipped fir blurred 

before his eyes, and then, lifting her 
clear, he bent back the cropped little head 
and kissed her, slowly, deliberately, with 
hatred, with longing, with hopeless, hot 
thoroughness upon her impudent, challeng- 
ing mouth. 

The trail rocked beneath them; the 
silver-tipped fir seemed to bend and sway; 
and then, with a jerk, she was free. She 
was sobbing without tears. 

She was white to the lips. She did not 
look in the least like a defiant kitten 
under a bush. She flung out her hands 
with a helpless little gesture, and then 
brought them together soundlessly. After 
a moment she slid back against the silver- 
tipped fir and shut her eyes. 


ND Erik, looking at her in speechless 
silence, faced the fact that his steady, 
contented, workaday man’s world had 
been blown to stardust about his whirling 
head, that he stood, quivering, among the 
fragments of his life. 

“It—it seems futile to—to say any- 
thing,” he said at length, gathering himself 
together, speaking stumblingly, jerkily, 
“except that I’m sorry. Only—I’m not 
sorry.” 

John Lane said nothing at all. She con- 
tinued to lean against the silver-tipped 
fir. Her eyes remained shut. 

“If you want to—to beat me up or—or 
anything,” began Erik again presently, 
“*T could cut you a stick.” 

John Lane stirred. Her eyelids flick- 
ered. She said nothing. 

“Open your eyes and say something,” 
he thundered. ‘‘Don’t you realize what 
I’m—enduring?”’ 

Whereupon John Lane did slowly open 
her eyes. She seemed to discover Erik 
planted there before her with some sur- 
prise. “‘A major of machine guns,”’ she 
murmured languidly, “‘with Italian fever 
and a wounded leg.” 


mt HAT have machine guns got to do 

with it?”? demanded Erik hotly. 
““We’ve got to settle what we are going to 
do. We can’t go on—hating each other 
like this—without her noticing.” 

“Through long, lonely evenings on his 
ranch,” murmured John Lane. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t mutter,” said 
Erik. 

“Thingumajig in the museum,” said 
John Lane sleepily. ‘Bellerophon on a 
shining horse.” 

But Erik caught her suddenly by the 
shoulder and whirled her about. ‘‘ Wake 
up,” said he stiffly. ‘‘Here’s something 
funny on the trail.” 

Near by stood a negligent young gentle- 
man lighting a cigarette. Everything 
about the young gentleman looked opu- 
lent, decadent, contrived. His hair was 








The man who wears 
this Button 


Brings a shop window 
to you! 


He comes to your door, a bonded. Dis- 
play Representative of a responsible 
company. He brings for your leisurely 
inspection a complete showing of the 
advanced models of Shaughnessy 
Olovnit garments. 


A galaxy of lovely things he spreads 
before you—a selection as wide, as va- 
ried as women’s whims—and if you 
choose to make a purchase you are sure 
of receiving exactly the color, size, and 
style you want. 


Lingerie, nightwear, and dresses, 
made of the exquisite Olovnit fabric, 
tailored to the finest point of nicety. 
Hosiery of moonglow delicacy or in 
the more substantial service weights— 
the Shaughnessy line is complete 
enough to cover any woman with 
charm and satisfaction. 


You'll miss a rare treat if you don’t see 
the Shaughnessy Display Representa- 
tive when he calls. Remember, he rep- 
resents a sound, substantial company 
sincerely desirous of giving you the 
utmost in values. 


Shaughnessy Knitting Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Shaughnessy 
Ofcunit 


Garments 
and Hosiery 
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FIFTH ~AVENUE 
In the fashionable cen- 
tres of the world’s most 
famous cities wherein 
beauty and wealth fore- 
gather, Yardley’s Old 
English Lavender 1s the 
chosen soap. 


Yardleys 


Old Englig 
Lavender Soap 


THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 





























Its exquisite purity and the beauty of its clean fra- 
grance have delighted the leaders of taste and fashion 
for over a century, and to-day it is cherished as the 
finest product of the craft of the soap maker. Purify- 
ing and delicately scenting the skin, it beautifies 
the complexion and preserves its youthful charm. 






































Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35c the Tablet 








Also Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; $1.50; Talc, 50c; 75c; 
Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, l5c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1.00; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 

















Obtainable at all good stores. 






























NEW YORK: 
15-19 Madison Square N. 


TORONTO: 
145 Adelaide Street W. 
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black and unbelievably polished. His 
eyes and shoulders were narrow. His 
white flannel trousers were wide. He was 
using a jeweled mouthpiece for his cig- 
arette, and upon his littlest, languidest 
finger there appeared a remarkable Egyp- 
tian scarab set in dull gold. 

“‘Fighting?’’ asked the young gentle- 
man negligently. ‘‘By the way, this is the 
West, isn’t it?—flannel cakes, red shirts, 
ivory-domed heroes? Personally, I find it 
underdone.”’ 

He lounged nearer, took in a perfectly 
still John Lane and glanced up narrowly 
at Erik, standing with his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“A united front to the world,” said he 
judicially, ‘‘even if there be dissension in 
the ranks. Er—one scales the front with 
difficulty. Personally, I feel inopportune.” 

“You are inopportune,” said Erik. 

“Personally, I miss the usual glad hand 
of fiction—open-hearted hospitality— 
stranger within the gates—all that sort of 
thing. Here I have come all the way from 
New York 

“The point is not,” said Erik, “where 
you have come from, but where you are 
going.” 

“‘Arissa Erika will be looking for us,”’ 
said John Lane nervously to Erik. “‘Don’t 
you think—is there anything to prevent 
our joining her?”’ 

“Stand aside, Don Cobra de Capello,” 
said Erik. 

“‘T was about to give you my impression 
of the desert as compared with the Medi- 
terranean from a yacht,” said the young 
gentleman negligently. . 

“We'll hear that another time,” said 
Erik indulgently. With a little push he 
started John Lane up the trail. 





HERE is something peculiarly un- 

steadying about being followed, mile 
after mile, even by a casual, innocent car, 
but when the car behind is opulent, over- 
powering, when it is a. cream- 
colored roadster upholstered in 
red leather and gleaming 
with brass, when it is not 
casual or innocent, but de- 
liberate, dogged, unrelent- 
ing in its quiet pursuit, 
when it stops when you 
stop, lingers when you 
linger, spins when you 
spin, and yet just man- 
ages never to pass, the 
effect of it is out of all pro- 
portion to the cause, and 
upon the second day of 
it even Arissa Erika, look- 
ing back through the littie rear window, 
began to feel the strain. 

“We might buy a paper of tacks at the 
next town,” she suggested, ‘“‘and strew 
them. We might buy a bag of pepper and 
fling it. Bing! Now he has got a flat tire. 
He and the Jap are getting out to look. 
This may be our chance to lose them. Step. 
on 1t, Erik./ 

“Let me,”’ said John Lane suddenly, 
eagerly, coming to life for the first time in 
hours to put her hand on the wheel, “‘let 
me.” 

“But do you want to get away from 
him?” questioned Erik quite curiously. 
“Don’t you rather enjoy leading the fel- 
low on?” 

John Lane turned white. ‘So that’s 
what you think of me!”’ she said briefly. 


HAT I think of you doesn’t enter, 

but this chap behind is spoiling 
Aunt Erika’s picnic. She’s worried sick. 
We've got to do for him somehow.” 

“T could hit fifty with this car for an 
hour,” said John Lane, “‘and then turn off 
into a wood road until he passed.” 

“How old are you?” asked Erik. 

“Twenty-one, but ever since I was 
seventeen ——’”’ 

“‘What?”’ asked Erik when she stopped. 

“‘Nothing,”’ said John Lane. 

“‘How about that car over the Alps?” 

“It wasn’t my car. I ran away in it; 
but Agnés brought me back. She’s always 
bringing me back.” 

“Who is Agnés?”’ 
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**My stepmother. She’s trying to bring 
me back now.” 

“‘She is, is she?” said Erik. “‘Bring you 
back where—to what?’”’ 

John Lane did not answer, but she 
raised a shaking little hand to her mouth. 

“All right,” said Erik. “It’s your 
wheel. Slide over. Shoot.” 

They had a free day. John Lane made 
the coffee for luncheon, well hidden up a 
logging road which was a mere green 
thread through tall timber. And although 
the cream-colored car was nowhere on the 
road and there was no longer apparent 
need for speed or performance, John Lane 
drove over the Siskiyou without boiling 
or coughing or dying completely by the 
wayside. John Lane drove over the Siski- 
you easily, expertly, triumphantly, in high. 

‘“‘Man’s work,” she said politely, when 
they reached the bottom. 

“‘Oh, I’ma duffer,”’ admitted Erik, ‘‘ but 
I’ve always had the funny idea about girls 
that they ought to be—saved.” 

“‘Prehistoric,”” said John Lane. 
don’t want to be saved.” 


“Girls 


UT at a gas station in Gold Hill stood 

the cream-colored car, and beyond 
Gold Hill they blew out a tire. They 
worked together swiftly and in silence, 
without friction or rancor. They worked 
together without waste motion, efficiently, 
unitedly,ateam. John Lane’s hands grew 
grubby and a black streak appeared upon 
her nose. Erik’s mouth was set. There 
were lines across his forehead. But the 
cream-colored car drew up behind them 
silently, inevitably, and presently the 
negligent young gentleman left the car 
and joined them. 

‘“Haven’t you had about enough?”’ he 
asked John Lane. ‘‘There’s black on your 
nose.” John Lane pulled the cover off the 
spare and dropped it in the road. 

“Please lift it off for me,’ she said 
sweetly to Erik. “It’s man’s work.” 

He glanced up at her swiftly, 
gratefully, in the gathering 
dusk. ‘‘How kind you are!” 

he said quietly. 

John Lane flushed and 
pointed an efficient fore- 
finger. ‘‘Our darling 
Hifty,’’ she said, ‘‘is roll- 
ing down the hill.” 
“Gosh! Wait a minute, 
can’t you?” called Erik 
after Hifty. 

“Your hands are fright- 
ful,” said the negligent 
young gentleman, ‘“‘and 
there’s a hole in your 

stocking. I’m perfectly willing to run you 
up to Portland tonight. We could get mar- 
ried there.” 


ARRIED!”’ cried Arissa Erika from 
the rear seat, her large face under 
the Juliet cap turning pale in the twilight. 

‘““Married!”’ said Erik, his lips stiff. 

‘‘Why not,” said the young gentleman, 
‘‘when we’re engaged?” 

‘‘We are not engaged,”’ said John Lane 
to Erik. ‘‘We have never been engaged. 
It is only that Agnés is after his money.”’ 

‘*She’s welcome to her share of it,”” said 
the young gentleman, “‘ for guessing where 
you were. I hadn’t an idea. Don’t be an 
idiot, John Lane. You can’t enjoy muck- 
ing about like this. You can’t fit in with 
people like these. They’re well enough in 
their way, but their way is grubby and 
middle class. Think of Agnés, if she 
should see the old lady’s cap.” 

‘I have never been really happy before 
in my life,” said John Lane to Erik. 

“You know me, John Lane,”’ continued 
the young gentleman, lighting a cigarette. 
“‘I never give up. I get what I want. And 
I have never wanted anything quite so 
much—before. Do you think that after 
four years I’m going to be balked by a 
bally old.woman in a cap and a chap with 
a limp?” 

“The bag?” said the Jap chauffeur, 
presenting an extremely disreputable 
Hifty. ‘He roll.” 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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©fJarticularly in summer ~ our 


money-saving service offers unduplicated advantages 


When gayly clad in summery things to match the 
beauty of the radiant out-of-doors, women must heed 
well theselection of the dainty, unrevealed items of dress. 


For summer makes most imperative demands upon 
the wardrobe and invariably places greater emphasis 
on silk hosiery and lingerie than any other season. 


Conscious of this and knowing, also, that vacation- 
time requires more frequent replenishments of sheer 
stockings and gossamer underthings, women of fore- 
sight rely on Real Silk Hosiery Mills’ Service to solve 
their summer buying problems. 


Not only does this unique personal service direét to 


the home enable them to enjoy surpassing comfort in 
making summer purchases. It permits them tosupply 
their needs more lavishly since they are assured 
greater economy when buying hosiery and lingerie 
direct from the manufacturer through the Bonded 
Real Silk Representative. 


For that reason Real Silk Hosiery Mills’ Service wins 
a host of new followers each succeeding summer. 


Why not drop a line to the Mills or ’phone the 
Real Silk Branch Service Office in your city and re- 
quest that a Representative call and show you how to 
save money in arranging your summer wardrobe? 
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it is rich, tender and flaky. Many folks say 
this is so because Snowdrift is such a 
creamy shortening that it can be quickly 
and easily worked into the other ingre- 
dients. Many others say it is because Snow- 
drift is so good itself. But whatever the rea- 


son, pie crust made with Snowdrift 7s good. 


Snowdrift.is made by the 


Pie crust made with Snowdrift is good—™ 
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Wesson Oil people out of oil as good as fine salad oil. 
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Mary B. Murray’s Recipe for Quick Pastry 
= 1 Cupful Flour 
Y% Cupful Snowdrift 
\ Teaspoonful Baking Powder 
1% Teaspoonful Salt 
3 Tablespoonfuls Boiling Water 
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Sift together the dry ingredients and cut 
in the Snowdrift with a knife, keeping 
the mixture flaky. Then add the boiling 
water and cool the pastry before rolling. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 


‘“‘What’s that to you?” stammered the 
young gentleman furiously. ‘‘Officious, 
that’s what you are. Interfering. Nobody 
pays you to pick up their luggage.”’ 

“‘I—think,”’ said the Jap, looking fright- 
ened. “‘I—do.” 

“Don’t think,” foamed the young gen- 
tleman. ‘Don’t do. Get back in the car 
where you belong, and next time you see 
anything rolling downhill, salute it as it 
goes by.”” Whereupon the young gentle- 
ran, having pulverized the chauffeur, 
carried on by his own momentum, kicked 
poor Hifty. 

“Oh!” cried Arissa Erika, shutting her 
eyes, for she loved her Hifty. 

“Oh!” cried John Lane, looking at 
Erik. 

Erik hesitated for the briefest possible 
fraction of an instant. Then, walking over 
to the young gentleman, Erik knocked 
him down; then, standing over him like 
some mythical dragon-compelling young 
hero of long ago, issued his brief orders. 
In obedience to them, the Jap restored 
Hifty to Arissa Erika’s arms; John Lane 
got into the car and put her foot on the 
starter; the Jap replaced the tools neatly 
in their box on the running board. 

“Hereafter, Don Cobra, keep your 
tongue off us and your feet off our lug- 
gage,”’ said Erik superbly. He removed 
his own foot from the young gentleman’s 
chest and got into the car. 

Looking back through the rear window, 
Arissa Erika beheld the young gentleman 
sprawling uncertainly to his feet, saw the 
chauffeur standing reflectively to look 
after them. 

“After all, these Orientals are not so 
wooden as they seem,” said Arissa Erika 
in high satisfaction. “‘That Jap saluted.” 


HE nearest hotel was the place they 
aimed for and reached by dark, a com- 
mercial house in a small railroad town. 

““You two had better have dinner sent 
up and get straight to bed,” suggested 
Erik. ‘‘It’s been rather a day.”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ agreed John Lane unexpect- 
edly. ‘‘Good-by. Would you mind shak- 
ing hands with me?”’ 

‘‘Why, of course,” said Erik, taking her 
hand to hold it carefully. ‘“‘Anything— 
any time. You’ve never shaken hands 
with me before.” 

“No,” said John Lane. 
Good-by.” 

Thinking it over at his solitary dinner, 
Erik was troubled. He was not really sur- 
prised to find the note beneath his door. 
Standing under a red globe in the clean, 
commercial upper hall, Erik absorbed the 
note without actually taking time to read 
it—the breath-taking beginning, ‘‘ Dear 
Erik’’—the quaint, boyish, beloved name 
at the end, ‘‘ John Lane.”’ She was gone, 
lifted out of his life, blazed out of his life 
like a shooting star. With her had come 
color, perfume, pattern, joy. 


“Thank you. 


RIK closed his eyes for a moment 

against the dearth which remained. 
He stumbled downstairs somehow to the 
garage. She had not taken the car. He 
hadn’t supposed that she would. 

“Is there a train out of here tonight?” 
he asked a casual mechanic. 

“‘Hey, Bill,’’ called the mechanic, “‘any 
trains out tonight?” 

““Sure—every night—two freights and 
the Portland express.” 

“Two freights,’”’ duly reported the me- 
chanic, ‘‘and the Portland express.” 

“Stranger here?”’ asked Eric miserably 
from the doorway. 

“Born here,” said the casual mechanic. 
“Why?” 

But Erik had gone. Three blocks to the 
railway station—for the town was a very 
little town—and within the wooden box of 
the station John Lane alone—John Lane, 
sitting upon a wooden bench with a geo- 
metrically perforated back; John Lane 
slumped into a heap with her head in her 
hands. Erik looked at her for a timeless 
moment through the dirty window. Then 
he walked into the station and sat down 


beside her upon the geometrically per- 
forated bench. 


Arissa Erika, dreaming that she was 
hanging in midair upon a rope ladder, as 
she frequently did in hotels, was roused 
by a knocking at her door. 

“Aunt Erika,” called a voice softly. 
“Tt’s me. It’s—us. Open the door.” 

Arissa Erika, hunting dazedly for the 
electric switch, hit her ankle against a 
rocker, fell over her shoes, found her um- 
brella and opened the door. 

“‘Have you a fever, Erik?”’ asked Arissa 
Erika anxiously, “‘for your eyes are so very 
bright. And John Lane looks like a 
picture post card.’’ Glancing down, Arissa 
Erika started violently. ‘‘ You are holding 
hands,’’ she accused them, pointing. 

‘“Well, you see ——”’ began Erik. 

“‘Well, you see ——’”’ began John Lane. 

And there they stuck. They looked at 
each other and laughed. 

“Tt’s up to you,” said Erik to John 
Lane. 

‘*Man’s work,”’ said John Lane. 

HEY looked at each other and laughed. 

And then Erik suddenly pulled John 
Lane roughly close, bent back her head, and 
kissed her hungrily, with adoration, with 
awe, with deliberate, lingering thorough- 
ness upon her smiling, quivering mouth. 
The commercial hallway rocked beneath 
them, and Arissa Erika, in her tin hair- 
curlers, in her flannelette nightgown, 
holding her umbrella, rocked with it. 

“You see,’ explained John Lane at 
length, with an arm about Arissa Erika’s 
heaving shoulders, “I ran away, but—he— 
came afterme. And when he asked if there 
wasn’t any other way out, I said there was.”’ 

A pause. Arissa Erika wept. 

“Then he'’said he lived on a ranch,” con- 
tinued John Lane incoherently, ‘‘that he 
was only beginning to make his way, that 
he limped—which almost broke my heart. 

“Then I said I was strong,’’ she con- 
tinued mistily; ‘‘that I was built for en- 
durance and had never had a chance to 
endure; that I had been run in a mold— 
Agnés’ mold—Palm Beach, Hot Springs, 
New York, Southampton, Europe; that I 
loved to do things with my hands—to 
work, to dig, to make disorderly things 
neat and shipshape; that I loved to pack, 
to make things grow, that at home once I 
raised cucumbers in a wooden box in my 
bathroom window until Agnés found them 
and threw them out; that I raised chow 
puppies in a basket ——”’ 

A pause. Arissa Erika wiped her eyes 
on Erik’s handkerchief and feebly sniffed. 


E WAS inclined to be stiff about my 

money,” continued John Lane. ‘‘He 
clung to the idea that I had waited on 
table at school—once, you remember, for 
a lark. But when I told him a few things 
he didn’t know—that I admired the way 
he drove and loved the way he talked and 
adored the way he limped, that he was 
Bellerophon, that I loved him, that every- 
thing he said and did and was either en- 
raged me or exalted me—we forgot the 
money.” John Lane stopped to draw a 
deep breath. ‘“‘So we got married,” she 
ended abruptly. 

Arissa Erika opened her mouth, but no 
sound came forth; so Erik grabbed her by 
the shoulders and shook her. 

“Did you hear it, Aunt Erika?” he 
cried. ‘‘We’re married—married—mar- 
ried. She chose me, Aunt Erika. She 
loves me. She’s my wife, content to be, 
willing—for better or worse. My wife— 
my wife! You’re happy about it, aren’t 
you? You had something like it in the 
back of your mind, didn’t you? You’re 
the dea ex machina.” 

Arissa Erika dropped her umbrella and 
enfolded them. She wept and kissed them 
both. She raised her eyes to the ceiling 
and mutely gave thanks. 

“*T will get you a green coat out of 
China,’”’ quoted Arissa Erika trium- 
phantly, ‘“‘‘With dragons worked upon 
it. . . . Lest they say we are lacking in 
taste—or that there is no caste in this 
family.’ ” 
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Scene from 


(Thefoot Saver “ ” 
up <A The Sea Beast 
| a Featuring Warner Bros. Star 
—Dolores Costello 
G = Cun neArd = 


The “Close-up” of the Movie Actress reveals—behind 
the remance and glamor—her strenuous life—her patient 
attention to details that contribute to her success. 


Her shoes must be faultless—not only in appearance— 
but in those qualities which give buoyancy of step and 
beauty and grace of movement. 


For women in every walk of life—as well as for the 
movie actress—FOOT SAVER SHOES meet every 
exacting demand of style and beauty—grace and comfort. 


The “Close-up” of the Foot Saver Shoe will reveal to 
you its unmatched symmetry and charm—and the wear- 
ing of Foot Savers reveals the youthful, buoyant step— 
the snug comfort you feel—as a result of the exclusive, 
in-built features of this famous footwear. 


Wear Foot Saver Shoes and discover a new beauty and 
charm in footwear—a new grace of movement—a new 
joy in action. 


Prominent shoe shops all over the country show complete lines of 
J. & K. Footwear and feature Foot Savers. If in doubt about your 
nearest Foot Saver dealer, write us for his name. 


Handsome Style Book of season's newest models on request 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
Makers of the famous J. & K. Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
417 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Goot Jnsurance ~__ Foot Insurance for the Future” _ the Future” 
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Fane Regny | 


VERY frock and wrap on this page and 
E the next has its own particular signifi- 
cance, for each brings us definite news 
of what the smart Parisian couturiers have 
decreed as correct. All are designed for sports 
except the neckwear and the three dressier 
coats on page 81, at upper right and lower 
left and center. 

Beginning at left center, this page, the dash- 
ing stripes of Lanvin’s ensemble suit in two 
shades of green utter the last word in smart 
sports attire. The striped silk jersey of the 
jumper is repeated in the lining of the sleeve- 
less coat, while the coat itself and plaited 
skirt are of silk crépe. From the same house 
comes the next frock, of powder blue crépe de 
chine, with its jacket, belted across a straight 
back, furnishing still another interpretation 
of the ‘‘smoking”’ suit now engaging so much 
attention. Also sent us by Lanvin is the ex- 
tremely wearable frock at lower left, as good for the 
larger as the more slender woman, because of its 
length of blouse. The bodice is of beige crépe de 
chine, with that slight blouse at the waistline which 
is daily assuming greater importance. The skirt is of 
matching tweed, the belt leather. 

Jumper in effect, but one-piece in reality, is Molyneux’s dress of rose frisca, 
with box plaits in front and back of skirt, two tiny tucks running across back 
of bodice and upward in front in scalloped outline, and two at waistline. 

A boon to the larger woman is Chantal’s coat frock of navy wool jersey at 
extreme right, with its slenderizing lines of tucks and single revers. Cartridge 
plaits form the cuffs and a belt across the back. The collar is of linen in two 
shades of gray. 








































(Continued on Page 81) 


















































AN Molyneux 


Parts Sends 
This Latest Word 


Of Smart Sports Chiles, 
Popular Topcoats and the 
New Pastel Neckwear 





Taffeta, crisp and perky, makes Fane Regny’s 
smart bathing suit at extreme left, with three tones 
of rose used for the pointed bodice and dark blue 
for the three-tiered skirt. For that sheer, soft 
touch to the suit or coat dress are the two dainty 
georgette vestees, the one at left in chamois yellow 
and the other in pale peach. The first has tiny, 
hand-pressed plaits and crystal buttons, while in 
the second wee tucks alternate with plain, narrow 
panels, outlined by bands of gold metal cloth, 
set in with fagoting. 
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As pastel colors pre- 
vail in neckwear, 
rather than white, 
these three fagoted 
sets of organdie are 
pale peach. Above, 
two finely plaited 
ruffles of net are at- 
tached by two rows 
of fagoting to the 
cuffs and to the 
edge of the collar. 


Above, squares of fine fagoting trim col- 
lar and cuffs, with the ruffle at edge but- 
tonholed in black. At right, a bias scarf 
collar has a fagoted hem all around and 
ends plaited as only the French can. 















Lanvin 





































(Continued from Page 80) 


From Premet comes the sleeveless split cape 
shoulder coat at upper left, this page, of beige 
kasha, with stitching as its only trimming. 
Featuring her new smartly youthful short box 
coat, Lanvin makes the suit second from left of 
white shantung, and gives it her typical plaits 
that widen toward the bottom of the skirt. 
A black bias band, buttoned to the coat under- 
neath, gives the neckline a new and interesting 
touch. A second neck treatment, featured by 
this house, is seen in the crossed tie of the blue 
crépe de chine sports frock next in order. White 
crépe de chine makes the vest, and lines the 
longer tie. 

Fashion’s fondness for fringe on coats and 
capes of silk crépe or georgette is attractively 
demonstrated in Bernard’s coat of black geor- 
gette at upper right. Callot’s version of the pop- 
ular cape sleeves is seen in the black silk crépe 
below, with English red lining and edge of front 
narrowly bound in white silk crépe. 

A great hit of the moment is Vionnet’s dol- 
man coat at lower center, with sleeves drawn 
in closely at wrist. It is of black duvetyn, faced 
down the front on outside with black grosgrain 
ribbon and on inside with white grosgrain. 
Youthful in line is Lelong’s sports frock of green 
and black printed silk crépe at lower right, with 
white collar and black leather belt. Panels of 
bodice are piped with black, while lines of 
piping run in pointed outline under arms. 
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FREE/ 
100 New 


Singer Electrics 


in exchange for 
the LOO oldest 


Sewing machines 


We want to find the oldest sewing 
machines, regardless of make, in family 
use in the United States and Canada. 
To the owners we will give, in even 
exchange, .without one cent of cost or 
any obligation whatever, 100 New De- 
Luxe Singer Electrics absolutely FREE. 


There is an interesting reason why this offer 
is made. The Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
maker of the first successful sewing machine 
and also of the first electric machine, has cre- 
ated a new and original type of electric, so 
quiet, so easy to operate, so perfect in its swift 
performance, that women who have sewed for 
years find in its use an entirely new experience. 

To observe in a unique way the introduction 
of this new kind of sewing machine, we offer 
100 of them in even exchange for the 100 oldest 
sewing machines—of any make. 


Help Find Them—Tell Your Friends 


There are no conditions, no restrictions. If 
you have an old machine yourself, all you 
need do is fill out and send us the blank 
below. If you know of anyone else having 
an old machine, who may not see this notice, 
tell or write them about it. 


Entries must be made on the form below 
before September 1, 1926. Awards will be 
made as soon as possible thereafter. Age of 
machines will be determined by factory num- 
ber. Winners will then be notified at once 
and names of all winners posted in Singer 
Shops everywhere. Winners whose homes 
are not provided 
with electricity 
may have the 
newest model 
Singer Treadle 
Machine, if they 
prefer. There is 
nothing to do but 
to fill out the 
blank below and 
send it in. 



















This is the new Singer 
DeLuxe Cabinet Table 
Electric, with Singer mo- 
tor, knee control, and 
Singerlight. When notin 
use it closes compadly 
and becomes a piece of 
fine furniture, servingas * 
a beautiful desk or table — 
for any room. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
Singer Building, New York 


USE THIS FORM 
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Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Dept. 15-F, Singer Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


I desire to enter the machine described below 
in your contest to find the 100 oldest sewing 
machines in use. 
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Singer users will find factory number on the bed of 
the Machine near the base of the arm. 
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OU simply can’t go wrong 

Y in purchasing tub silk for 
that new summer dress. 

Its practicability isa byword. And 
think of what fun it will be to choose 
the very loveliest one of all the gor- 
geous stripes and checks and solid 
colors that are offered everywhere! 

As for how to make it—here are 
five suggestions that lend them- 
selves admirably to washable silk. If 
you prefer, however, any one of them 
may be developed in silk crépe, flat 
crépe, shantung, wool Jersey, kasha 
or any of the lightweight wools. 

If you are wise you will include at least 
one white dress in your everyday wardrobe. 
For white is distinctly ‘in,’ often used 
with a color or with black, as in No. 5049. 
The dress, which comes in sizes 14 to 16, 36 
to 42, is of crépe de chine. Tea-rose crépe 
de chine would lend itself charmingly to 
No. 5051, with its flared skirt and epaulet 
shoulders—sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44—while 
a soft rose silk with gingham-check border 
makes No. 5048, sizes 16,36 to 44. A striped 
jumper in three shades of brown contrasts 
with the plain brown crépe de chine skirt of 
No. 5057, plaited only in front. Sizes 14 to 
16, 36 to 44. Blue, yellow and chartreuse 
green blend in No. 5059, with tied collar of 
matching blue. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 














You Cant Go Wrong 
in (choosing Tub Silk 
for Sports 

































































Have you electricity in your home?...................... 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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I shall never forget my grandfather’s garden in a little 
town up in Massachusetts, with its wonderful straw- 
berry bed, all carpeted over with pine needles to keep 
the strawberries clean. Neither will I ever forget the 
delicious things my grandmother made with the straw- 
berries that grew there. 





I am sure you will be glad to have some of grand- 
mother’s strawberry recipes, so I am giving you her 
favorite four—but with one great improvement. 


Grandmother was a wonderful cook, but I have one 
great advantage she lacked—and that is Crisco. I know 
she would agree with me that her recipes as I make 
them now with Crisco are ever so much better. 


Before I started to use Crisco, several years ago, I 
never had such good things to eat as I do now. Loaf 
and layer cakes of every kind that you simply can’t 
tell from butter cakes, light and with a fine even tex- 
ture; the tenderest, flakiest pie crust, fluffy biscuits and 
the most delicious golden brown fried foods. 





An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could quite settle in my own 
mind just why Crisco gives such per- 
fectly delicious results until one day I 
happened to taste Crisco. Then I no 
longer wondered why foods made with 
Crisco or cooked in it taste so much 
better. 

I wish you would taste Crisco, too, 
just as it comes from the can. To 
prove to yourself what a great differ- 
ence there can be in cooking fats, 
make this blindfold test: 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one 
spoon. On the tip of another place a 
little of the fat you are now using; have 
someone blindfold you and give you 
first onesample, then the other, totaste. 

Now, did you ever imagine there 
could be such a difference in the taste 
of cooking fats? You will appreciate 
at once what a difference there must 





when made with Crisco. 





° Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior shortening manufac- ie-crusts, delicious cakes 
be in the taste and wholesomeness of tured and guaranteed purely vegetable by The Procter & P J } 


pies, cakes, biscuits and fried foods Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. Ps 
© 1926 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati frying. 
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Grandmother's 
Quick STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
You never ate better shortcake than you can make with Crisco. 


It will be light and tender, with a delicious flavor, the cake short, 
but not a bit greasy. . 


¥% cup Crisco 1 egg beaten 
3 cups bread flour 1 cup milk 
3 teaspoons baking 2 quarts strawberries 
wader Powdered sugar 


14 teaspoon salt Whipped cream 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt together four times. Mix 
Crisco in with a fork. Add milk, last the beaten. ces. Drop by 
spoonfuls on Criscoed baking sheet the size desired, or spread 


over Criscoed layer cake pan for one large shortcake. Bake in hot 
oven (450° F.) about 15 minutes. Wash and cut the berries, mix 
with powdered sugar. Split the shortcakes, butter them, and 
cover % with berries, put other half on top and cover with 
berries, and then add whipped cream and decorate with whole 
berries. This will serve eight people. 














Grandmother's 
STRAWBERRY CREAM PIE 


This is a very luscious pie. Crisco makes wonderful pie crust, 
tender, flaky and digestible. 


PASTRY: 4% cup Crisco 11% cups pastry flour 
44 teaspoon salt Cold water 


FILLING: 1 quart strawberries } 
34 cup powdered sugar 114 cups thick cream 


Sift flour and salt together, cut shortening in with two knives 
until the consistency of small peas. Add only enough ice water 
to hold. Roll, cover inverted pie plate, prick well with a fork 
to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 15 minutes. Slip 
shell off and put inside the plate. When cold fill with whole 
strawberries. Spread the sugar over them, then over this the 
sweetened whipped cream. Chill in ice box before serving. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL. All recipes on this page 
tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Delicious Pastry, Cakes 
and Fried Foods, too! 


Crisco is by no means limited 
to making the strawberry 
desserts shown on this page. 
I find that I can always de- 
pend on Crisco for light, fluffy 
biscuits and muffins, flaky 


dainty desserts—and for all 


My grandmother's strawberry recipes 
<A ~with one great improvement 














Grandmother's 
STRAWBERRY WHIPS 


Cakes made with Crisco have a fine even texture, and are light 
and tender with real cake flavor. This combination is unusually 
delicious and attractive. 


1 cup sugar 
¥% cup Crisco 
14 teaspoon salt 
4% cup milk 


3 eggs beaten light 

2 cups pastry flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together until light and soft. Add 
eggs. Mix thoroughly. Sift flour and baking powder together 
and add alternately with the milk. Last add vanilla. Bake in 
16 muffin tins in hot oven (375° F.) 20 to 30 minutes, depend- 
ing on size of the muffin tins. When cool, cut out the center 
of each cake and fill with the following mixture: 

I quart of strawberries mashed with % cup powdered sugar. 
Drain off all juice. Then mix with 1 cup of sweetened whipped 
cream. Chill before filling the cakes and ‘serve at once with a 
strawberry on the top of each. 





Two Crust STRAWBERRY PIE 
as Grandmother made it 


1 quart strawberries 
1 cup sugar 


3 tablespoons pastry flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


Follow pastry method for Strawberry Cream Pie, using two 
cups of pastry flour and 2g cup Crisco for the two crust pie. 
Line a pie plate. Brush bottom of crust with melted Crisco, 
dust lightly with flour to prevent juice soaking in. Mix flour, 
sugar and salt. Then mix well with berries. Add lemon juice. 
Fill the plate. Put bits of Crisco over the top, wet edges, cover 
with top crust. To prevent juices running out, put a strip of wet 
cloth about 2 inches wide around edge aos and stick pieces of 
macaroni, or tiny paper funnels, into 2 or 3 of the slits in top 
crust. (The juices will bubble up into these and return to pie as 
it cools.) Bake in hot oven (450°F.) until brown, then reduce 
heat to moderate (350° F.) until pie is baked, about one 
half hour more. 


39 recipes for delicious ‘‘ Pies and Pastries,” originated 
J ind tested by Sarah Field Splint, Food and House- 
vee £ hold Management Editor, McCall’s Magazine. Many 


“success secrets.” Helpful illustrations. 


New Pastry 
Cook Book? ws ssiin sha bphinindamidiine ticeeneseeh inet 





The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-6 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me free your cook book, “‘ Pies 
and Pastries,’’ by Sarah Field Splint. 
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MONG women, especially, the popularity of the improved 
Ford Tudor Sedan continues to grow. The low price en- 
ables them to own an attractive, convenient enclosed car for 
their own use, without undue burden on the family income. 
Many women are buying on the Ford Weekly Purchase Plan 
—paying out of savings from the household budget. Ask any 
Authorized Ford Dealer to give you full particulars. * 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Runabout*290, Touring*310, Coupe*500, Tudor Sedan*520, Fordor Sedan*565 


Special equipment shown on car, bumpers and natural wood wheels, extra. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


» Ford 
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Vionnet 


Chéruit Patou 





Berthe 


Dancing Frocks for the 14 to 208 


SELVETY moonlit 
4 nights in June; the 
| muted lilt of music 
i) floating softly out through open 

2 =) windows; the flush and sparkle 
of inimitable youth at play, and frocks of 
such bewitchment that the hardest heart 
must miss a beat or two in contemplation! 
What more perfect combination could the 
little god of romance ask? 

But the world is full of moonlight 
nights and pretty maids, and only frocks 
of just the right degree of chic and charm 
are at a premium. Here, however, is a 
quartet hailing straight from Paris—four 
delightful stanzas in the poetry of fashion, 
guaranteed to rime with moon and June 
and put their wearers in the class of 
“those who know” besides! 

All the latest whims of line and style 
are to be found in their slim outlines, for 
material, color, cut and trimmings have 
been decreed by that French court from 
which appeal cannot be made. The slant- 
ing waistline, the V-neck, the full shirred 
skirt, the flaring jumper blouse, the crisp 
smartness of taffeta, the sheer materials 
that are summer’s favorite mediums—all 
are shown in their most tempting mani- 
festations. 

Simplest of the quartet, yet striking be- 
cause of that very simplicity, is Vionnet’s 






From Four Leading Paris Flouses 


version of the new page-boy silhouette 
that is attracting so much attention at 
the present time. It proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the two-piece 
dress still enjoys an unquestioned meas- 
ure of importance among the favored 
types for evening, as well as daytime 
wear, and that flaring jumpers are newer 
than straight ones. Of moiré silk in a 
soft green, both blouse and straight, slim 
skirt have fascinating butterflies em- 
broidered on them in darker shades of 
green, with the blouse covering all but 
the wings of the butterflies on the skirt. 
Taffeta, the material that has returned 
so emphatically to favor for day as well 
as evening frocks and for trimming on all 
sorts of sheerer fabrics, is used by Chéruit 
in a vivid flame color for her 
frock second from left. The 
bouffant front effect is at- 
tained by separate pieces of 
taffeta, one of which is ap- 
plied horizontally with cen- 
ter section laid in flat plaits 
and fastened to the frock, 
and loops standing out 
crisply at the sides. The 
other is fastened only at the 





top and permitted to hang 
loosely down the center front 
of skirt. 

Powder-blue organdie, with appliquéd 
flowers in rose shades trimming the 
skirt, makes Patou’s charmingly ingen- 
uous frock, worn over a taffeta slip of 
soft rose color. Shirring gives extreme 
fullness to the skirt, and neck and surplice 
closing are outlined with rose taffeta rib- 
bon, tying in a double bow at side, with 
long ends hanging free. 

Some of the smartest dresses of the 
season feature the waistline which is lower 
at the back and slants upward to the 
front, and Berthe has adopted it for her 
frock of chartreuse green chiffon above. 
Four panels make the skirt, shirred at the 
waistline but not meeting, and puffed at 
the hem in harem effect. The frock is also 
being made, however, with a full shirred 

skirt, in one piece, hanging 
straight and free. Four large 
bows of taffeta, picot-edged, 
are attached to the green 
taffeta slip at the left front 
of the dress, coming through 
the space between the front 
\ "and left side panels. The 
bateau neck in front deepens 
to a round outline in back 
and is finished with tie-ends. 
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AN EXQUISITE Simmons watch 


bracelet for the bridesmaid or 
girl graduate . . . a handsome 
Simmons Waldemar or slip- 
on belt chain for the usher, for 


vaaded 


ee 








oO the young man or boy who is 
@ graduating from college or 
MN) school. Nothing could be more 
. appropriate, nothing more 
y acceptable! 
. Simmons chains and brace- 
y lets are carefully and beauti- 
@ fully made. The finest 
4] jewelers throughout the coun- 
Ni try sell them. Our special 
Ni process of drawing gold, green 
Mi gold, white gold and Pilati- 
- numgold over a stout base 
® metal insures years of service. 
y Your jeweler has a repre- 
Nj sentative assortment of Sim- 
Ni mons chains and _ bracelets. 
Mi «The watch bracelet pictured 
fp here is priced at $6.00. The 
@) slip-on belt chain ranges in 
iNa «price from $2.50 to $5; other 
Ni styles of chains, $4 to $15. Be 
I sure to see the Simmons slip- 
iN} on belt chain—ideal for sum- 
Mm mer wear. R. F. Simmons 
| Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The swivel says it's a Simmons 








une brings 
ushers—brides- 
matds—graduates 
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Lgnvin Molyneux 


own in the exquisite frocks and suits on these 

two pages. For each is not only typical of 

the Paris house that sponsors it but indicative of a 
pronounced fashion note that cannot be ignored. 
Subtly, but unmistakably, these smartest of smart 
costumes tell us that daytime and evening clothes 


F own little movement has a meaning all its 


have much in common; that lace has achieved 
a tremendous popularity for both; and that the 
“‘smoking”’ suit, whose delectable charm has swept 
Paris like a cyclone, can be interpreted with equal 
grace for the street dress or the dance frock. Gently 
they insinuate that the wide girdle is a distinctly 
important factor; that the bolero, in endless vari- 
ation, holds a prominent place in the affections of 
the fashion rulers; that familiarity has by no means 
bred contempt in the case of the ubiquitous plait; 
that the skirt longer in back than in front is dis- 
tinctive and pleasing; and that the suit with the 
short box coat spells the last word in correctness. 
Many other things -they tell us, these stunning 


Cheéruit 


New Style Features Straight From Paris 


French creations, but let us take them one by one 
and allow each to speak for itself. Starting at left 
above, Lanvin incorporates two of her favorite 
motifs in a frock of green alpaca—the broad in- 
verted revers, which give a jabot effect, and the 
new wide girdle of self material, draped and laced 
with cord at the side. 

A feature of the Maison Molyneux, as well as of 
the Vionnet and Chanel collections, is the slanting 
lines that converge toward the front and back of 
the frock second from left. The front and back 
views of Molyneux’s frock are seen in the thumb-nail 
sketches at left on the opposite page. Green moly- 
laine, a new French fabric resembling Frisca, which 
is made especially for the Maison Molyneux, but 
which is of silk and wool instead of cotton and wool, 
was used for the dress. 

Another typical Lanvin feature is the crossed rib- 
bon treatment ending in a bow that appears in her 
second frock, at center of this page. A white slip 
shows at front of bodice and skirt and through the 
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Chanel 








Vionnet 


cross-stitch embroidery on the latter. The 
frock is of black alpaca, with the ribbon of 
Lanvin green. 

Youthful and “different” is Chéruit’s version 
of the popular overblouse, which is second from 
the right on page 86. The jacket-like blouse 
is of plaid silk gingham, with skirt of a plain 
matching silk gingham. A narrow yoke ex- 
tending across the back and front and down 
over the shoulders gives width to Lanvin’s 
adaptation for the older woman of the youthful 
box-coat suit, at the right on page 86. It is of 
black silk crépe, with 
the much liked plaited 
skirt, while the blouse is 
of softest pink silk crépe 
with bands of silver em- 


[i ’ | broidery. 
\\ I\ all Molyneux’s penchant 
‘ein for coat effects is charm- 
4} \ 


ingly demonstrated in 
the beige lace frock at 
bottom of page 86. A 
brown sash matches the 
brown silk foundation, 
and the simulated coat 





Vionnet Lenief 


is sewed into the shoulder seams and into the 
armholes with the sleeves. 

Can anyone wonder at Paris’ capitulation to 
the ‘‘smoking” craze when versions such as 
Lenief’s, at lower left on this page, intrigue the 
eye? For the country club dance, what could 
be lovelier than this fascinating little suit, with 
tailored jacket of green lamé and plaited skirt 
of white faille? As the coat is removed, the 
double-breasted waistcoat of white faille is re- 
vealed as a sleeveless bodice which, with the 
matching skirt, becomes the perfect dancing 
costume. 

Wholly typical of Chanel and her fondness 
for boleros and back treatments that slope to 
a graceful point, making the back of the skirt 
longer than the front, are both frocks offered by 
her above. The first, at extreme left, is of black 
chiffon, with raw edges, according to the usual 
Chanel mode, and with the flat tailored bow at 
back that is also a motif of this house. 

Vionnet, who is having an enormous success 
this season, offers the peach-colored dress of 
crépe de chine next in order. The unusual lines 
of the bodice, outlined in gold embroidery, slant 
upward to the neck at back, where tie-ends hang 





Chanel Lgnvin 


free, as shown in thumb-nail sketch. This con- 
centration of movement toward the front, 
although also used by Chanel, appears so fre- 
quently in Vionnet offerings as to constitute a 
virtual trade-mark of this house. 

From Vionnet also comes the next frock, a 
bewitching example of the season’s widespread 
use of long silk fringe on skirts and scarfs. The 
dress is of white moiré, with the white fringe 
knotted on in pointed outline. 

Gold machine-made embroidery on dark 
brown net’ makes Lenief’s lacy cobweb dress of 
severely plain outline. The net foundation is 
fitted to the wearer before the embroidery is 
applied, so that each frock is made especially 
for the individual and admits of no alteration. 

.Chanel used red chiffon for her second bolero 
frock, with its back drapery interesting not 
only for its grace but as a welcome relief from 
the sameness of ‘“‘bobbed”’ skirts above mo- 
notonously apparent extremities. The detach- 
able chiffon cape, seen in Lanvin’s pink spangled 
frock at extreme right, is featured by virtually 
every Paris house, frequently edged with fringe. 
The dress itself is perfectly plain, with a slight 
princesse silhouette. 
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vari) OING A-JOURNEYING? Then 


4e67G| tuck into your bag a vacation’s supply 
: 3 @ of Humming Bird Pure Silk Hosiery ++ 
pastel tints for your filmy afternoon and 
evening frocks; white, grey and beige for sports, 
a darker shade or two for showery days and dusty 
hikes. € The “shadowless” silk is knit knee-high 
and sole-deep. Consider this with your short 
frocks and scant-cut shoes: Skillful shaping and 
the new Humming Bird Index Heel create a per- 
fect fitting ankle, instep and foot. Heels, toes 
and doubled tops are long-wearing lisle. Mod- 
estly priced. Sold only in reliable stores. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue. 





Tw ine Bird 


PURE SILK HOSIERY 


©1926 BY D.H. M. WEARS LON GE R 
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The 14 to 20 in (oircular Sports Frocks 














WO one-piece frocks, 

above, and one jumper 

dress, at left, offer a 
charming field of choice for 
the young girl’s sports ward- 
robe. All may be developed 
in crépe de chine, flat crépe, 
or any other plain-colored 
tub silk. An unusual tie in 
contrasting color, stitched 
flat to the bodice, lends 
smartness to No. 5041. Scal- 
lops, so popular this year, 
form the waistline of No. 
4957, while a bodice with 
rounded front edge strikes a 
new note in No. 5042. All 
come in sizes 14 to 20. 


A 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Misses’ Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Even the trying light of 
afternoon does not dismay 
the woman who uses her cor- 
rect tone of Pompeian Bloom 
for the desired note of color 
in her cheeks. 








Perfectly. 


Natural ! 


Pompeian Bloom 
gives your cheeks 


a color delicately exquisite 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 
Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian Laboratories as 
@ consultant to give authentic advice regarding the care of the 

skin and the proper use of beauty preparations. 


Cf RECENTLY overheard one of my friends 
J say to another, “You, ‘for one, need no rouge, 
my <iear. What lovely natural coloring!”” But the 
truth was this: Like thousands of other women, 
she had found a rouge that gave her cheeks the 
exquisite natural coloring of a girl in her ’teens. 
That rouge is Pompeian Bloom. 


Today women everywhere realize the necessity 
of using rouge that matches perfectly their natural 
skin tones. They know that the effect of obvious 
rouge is just as unattractive as lack of coloring. 
They want rouge that appears to be part of their 
own complexions. And when they use the right 
shade of Pompeian Bloom they achieve the wholly 
natural effect they desire. 


Rouge to match the various skin tones must be 
a blend of several colors. Pompeian Bloom comes 
In five scientifically blended shades—scientifically 
blended because Pompeian chemists know that com- 
Plexions are not composed of single colors, but a 
blend of many. 


You can easily select your particular shade of 
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Pompeian Bloom from the shade chart below. Listed 
there is your type of complexion together with the 
shade of Pompeian Bloom that matches it perfectly. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American woman has the medium 
skin tone—pleasantly warm in tone with a faint suggestion of 
old ivory or sun-kissed russet. The Medium tone of Pompeian 
Bloom suits this skin. If with a medium skin you are slightly 
tanned, you may find the Orange tint more becoming. And 
sometimes women with medium skin who have very dark hair 
get a brilliant result with the Oriental tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin are generally 
dark of eyes and hair—and require the Dark tone of Pompeian 
Bloom. If you wish to accent the brilliancy of your complexion, 
the Oriental tint will accomplish it. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, most often found in 
blondes or red-haired women, and should use the Oriental shade. 


White Skin: The pure white skin is rare, but if you have this 
rare skin you must use the Light tone of Bloom. 

Special Note: Remember that an unusual coloring of hair and 
eyes sometimes demands a different selection of Bloom tone from 
that given above. If in doubt, write a description of your skin, hair 
and eyes to me for special advice. 

If you really want your color to look natural, try Pompeian 
Bloom. 6oc at all toilette counters (slightly higher in Canada). 
Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 

I also suggest that you use y/| 
Pompeian Day Cream as a acl 
foundation for your Pompeian ahamé- e 
Spécialiste 


Beauty Powder and Bloom. en Beauté 


SPECIAL 


¥% of a 60c box of Bloom, 


the 1926 Panel, with three 
valuable Pompeian samples 
—all for 20c 


For only 20¢ you get \% of a 
60c box of Pompeian Bloom, 
valuable samples of Pompeian 
Day Cream (protecting), Night 
Cream (cleansing) and Beauty 
Powder, Madame Feannette’s 
beauty booklet, and the 1926 
Pompeian Panel entitled, “ Mo- 
ments That Will Treasured Be, 
in the Mint of Memory.” This 
panel, executed by a famous art- 
ist, is in full color. Art value 
75¢ to $1.00, Size, 27 x 7 inches. 


Tear off, sign and send 





The real blonde with 
very fair skin finds an 


exquisitely natural tone 

for her cheeks in the Light 

Bloom or the new Oriental tint 
of Pompeian Bloom. 


OFFER 











Madame Jeannette 
THE PoMPEIAN LABORATORIES 


3214 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear,Madame: I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Panel, 
of 60c box of Bloom, Beauty Booklet and samples. 


Street 


PAGCOR. os vc crsaescceauerween oe 


Shade of rouge wanted.......... 
This coupon void after Dec. 1, 1926 
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Moos LIKE the clean, quickly vanishing odor of Lifebuoy— 
antiseptic because it’s the Health Soap. It’s orange-red, the color 
of its pure palm fruit oil. LEveR Bros. Co., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Worry makes the years creep on you 
faster. Every mother knows that she is 
happier — more buoyant — youthful — 
when her youngsters are bubbling with 
ruddy health. 


Think what it would mean not to 
worty about epidemics—colds—dan- 
gers of infection from little cuts and 
scratches! 


Lifebuoy antiseptic cleanness does te- 
lieve you of that constant underlying 
fear. With millions of mothers, you 
too can know that your children are 
safely clean. Your doctor will tell you 
that there is no better every-day pro- 
tection. 


Start using Lifebuoy to-day. Put it 
into every soap rack. Not only for your 
children’s sake, but your own as well. 


Lifebuoy zs different from other 


soaps. You come from a Lifebuoy bath 
exhilarated—tingling with a sense of 


vigor—skin soft, satiny, glowing with 


splendid health. 


—more than clean—immaculate! 


It makes you clean in a mew way— 
cleaner than you've ever imagined. 
Sweeter, fresher—with a feeling of im- 
maculacy that lasts for hours. 


Try it a week and you'll be a convert 
for life. You'll use it for washing, bath- 
ing, shampooing. It will help keep your 
children well and you'll stay young. 


The Health Docter 
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children keep well 


‘+ mothers stay young 
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Parisian (slothes for the Business Woman 
For Afternoon and Sports Wear 
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Sunday-afternoon affairs or dur- 

ing vacation hours, smartness is 
the note that marks the modern 
business woman’s attire. And with 
these five offerings from leading Paris 
houses as her models, she will know 
herself to be correctly dressed for 
any daytime emergency. 

Since the French climate has a cer- 
tain chill even in summer, the Pari- 
sian houses choose wool for all three 
of the costumes above. Silk crépe, 
Shantung, tussah or any material 
suitable for tailoring may, however, 
be substituted. Agnés’ sports dress 
at left, with the top layer of the dou- 
ble skirt slit in front and extending 
only to the sides of 
back, is of gray 
plaid wool, trimmed 
with red leather, 
while brown-and- 
tan-checked wool 
makes Chanel’s 
smart bolero frock, 
with under blouse 
of tan jersey. The 


[: THE office, on the street, at 


bolero is stitched to the wrap-around 
skirt at center back, and a scalloped 
bottom section lends a slight flare to 
the skirt. Both dresses and Goupy’s 
version of the popular short, cape- 
sleeved coat, with its youthful tie- 
collar, are equally suitable for sports 
or general wear. The latter is of the 
much-liked beige kasha, with bone 
buttons. 

Unusual diagonal lines, a flared 
skirt and a touch of the much-used 
shirring lend distinction to the after- 
noon dress from Rolande, of beige 
silk crépe, with tie and belt of taffeta 
ribbon. Talbot indorses the exten- 
sive use of sheer materials for day- 
time wear in her dressier frock of 
plaited black chif- 
fon, with eyelet- 
edged stiff white 
linen belt and collar, 
and eyelet-embroid- 
ered tie. The yokein 
front and back and 
the slightly bloused 
bodice are other 
smart features. 











Rolande 


\ 


Especially suited to the 
youthful figure are the 
Chanel frock at left and 
Talbot’s dress below. The 
latter in particular would 
be best in size 14 or 16, 
with, perhaps, a “perfect 
18” as the outside possi- 
bility. The other models 
may be worn in almost 
any size, although the 
Rolande frock should be 
avoided by the woman 
inclined to too much full- 
ness about the hips. 





Talbot 














Your Charm of 
Figure—Preserve It 


VERY WOMAN has 

her own natural 
beauty of figure, whether 
she be stout or slender, 
short or tall. And to com- 
press all figures into the 
same rigid mould is to lose 
that natural beauty which 
is the charm of individu- 
ality. 


To look your best, you need 
only gentle support which 
continuously adapts itself to 
your figure, correcting its faults 
and enhancing its natural 
beauty. Such a support is the 
height of comfort, because it 
takes the strain off tired mus- 
cles and thus prevents fatigue. 


It is because the P. N. Prac- 
tical Front provides exactly 
this support that it will bring 
you new beauty and comfort. 
The secret is in the Comfort- 
able Elastic feature*, found in 
no other corset. The first time 
you put it on, you will feel a 
delightful ease and lightness. 
Instead of making your body 
fit the corset, this new-type 
corset fits your body. And 
each time you put it on, you 
have the wonderful advantage 
of a fresh fitting. 


There is a style of Practical 
Front exactly suited to your 
figure. The illustrated book- 
let, “Youth and You,” will 
show you how to select it. 
Write for it now—free. 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. B2.—222 Fourth Ave., New York 


* Patented 
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They simply 
don’t 
tell you 


What was she to do? 


As an intelligent girl she 
knew—not by intuition, 
but by actual observation 
—that something stood be- 
tween her and the men she 
wanted most to attract. 


Some of her friends, she 
felt, knew what the trouble 
was. Yet nobody seemed 
ready to tell her. 


She would have given 
almost anything to have 
someone tell her the truth 
frankly. 


* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 144 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Bouis, U.S.A. 


use 
LISTERINE 
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A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you'll come back for more. 


LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 


June, 1926 
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sheer Fabrics are the Rage 


Four Frocks 
to Make at Ftome 
That are 
Especially Designed 
for Georgette, Chiffon 


or Mace 


Irresistibly soft and 
youthful, with that engag- 
ing simplicity and total 
absence of “‘fussiness” 
which are the hall-mark of 
good taste, is the georgette 
frock below. Plain or 
printed material may be 
used, with taffeta—the 
smart trimming par excel- 
lence for frocks of sheer 
and lightweight fabrics— 
making the tie collar and 
the fascinating tabs and 
tie at waistline. The back 
is in one piece, straight 
and plain, and the sleeves 
may be long or short. The 
design, which is No. 
5058, comes in sizes 14 
to 16, 36 to 42. 


















5055 

















5053 


HIS is the month of garden 

parties and lawn fétes, of in 

and out door functions of 
thrilling variety—and here are the 
frocks that will help make them 
a success! Since this is a sheer 
season, our choice for the after- 
noon dress falls logically on geor- 
gette, chiffon, crépe Romaor lace, 
and any of these would be appro- 
priate for the entire quartet shown 
here, with satin-backed crépe as 
still another alternative, the satin 
side being used as trimming. 
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5054 


A printed georgette or silk 
crépe would be charming for No. 
5055, sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42, 
with the ties at neck and across 
the plain, straight back of match- 
ing taffeta. Soft and lovely in 
navy, powder blue, rose, gray or 
beige georgette, No. 5053, sizes 
16, 36 to 44, has collar, belt and 
hem of matching taffeta; while 
No. 5054, of printed georgette, is 
worn over a taffeta slip that shows 
in the deep V at front. The bow 
is also taffeta. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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How do you use 
your feet? 


NLY a few of us have succumbed 

to the Charleston. But there is 
one “step” that every one practices 
pretty much all day long. That is the 
step you learned when a baby, simply 
to put one foot in front of the other 
and—keep going. 


So that you may “keep going” with 
greater ease and so that your feet may 
enable you to keep going just as tire- 
lessly and actively in future years, you 
have but to wear shoes that are in 
harmony with the natural require- 
ments of the foot. 


The foot is flexible 


If your foot is held rigid in a shoe, 
that shoe is stealing the spring from 
your step. For the foot is 
a wonderful, springlike 
shock-absorber composed 
of twenty-six movable 
bones, held in arched for- 
mation by muscles. That 
is why the Cantilever 
Shoe is flexible from toe to heel— 
so it can function with the foot. 

















“But my feet need arch support”, some 
women will say. These are the very women 
who will appreciate the Cantilever Shoe most. 
For the snug-fitting Cantilever arch supports 
the foot arch, with flexibility. A most helpful 
kind of support this is, too, because it aids a 
weak foot while permitting it to regain its 
strength through exercise. 


Naturally shaped 


The graceful, natural lines of the normal foot 
have been accurately followed jn the Cantilever 
Shoe. This is why the shoe 
fits so smoothly and looks so 
trim on the foot. A glance at 
the diagram at the right will 
show you how the natural 
lines of the Cantilever give 
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you maximum comfort. PPE 
foot 
An interesting variety of B—Cantilever 
attractive Cantilever pumps C--Ceblaines 
in pretty combinations may be last 











seen this spring. Cantilever 
oxfords are good looking, too. There are several 
fancy oxford models as well as the regular con- 
servative styles, that many women will always 
favor. Cantilever Shoes are sold within shop- 
ping distance of practically all readers of this 
magazine. If you do not know the address of a 
conveniently located Cantilever store write the 
Cantilever Corporation, 411 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


antilever 
Shoe 


—supports the arch, with flexibility 
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COMPLETE) 
measurements 


Your natural loveliness—a priceless 
possession! Keep it—safeguard your 
health—by having your corset or fig- 
ure support designed especially for YOU 
from COMPLETE body measurements. 

In no other way can the natural 
beauty of your figure be moulded 
into lines of smartness and rare love- 
liness. In no other way can your 
health and your youth be assured 
for years to come. 

The Barcley Corset, we believe, is 
more painstakingly designed than any 
other specially designed corset. It is 
NOT simply CUT to measurements. 
Each garment, instead, is individually 
DESIGNED in pencil, with unequalled 
skill and utmost care, from COMPLETE 
body measurements and specifications. 

You can have one of these wonder- 
ful creations especially designed, at a 
price you can well afford to pay, from 
measurements taken by a cultured, 
well-bred woman in the seclusion of 
your own home. 

Your health and your beauty de- 
serve this painstaking care—a Barcley 
Corset created for you—and you alone! 
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The BARCLEY CORSET COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Newark, New Jersey 


Please send me, without obligation, a free 
sample of your remarkable new corset bonin 
which helps to create—not a stiff, corseted ef- 
fect, but a vision of natural loveliness; also ad- 
dress of the nearest Barcley Corsetiere. 
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My name is................ 


My address 
Do You Want to Make Money? 


We have openings in various communities 

1 for cultured, well-bred, ambitious women to 

ial engage in this ideal profession. Barcley Corset- [|R} 

} ieres also take orders for the lovely Barcley 

lingerie and brassieres. ; 

If interested, eee check in square at right 
and we will send full particulars. 0 
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Sports and Other Glothes for the 
Larger Woman 


O ATTAIN that goal toward which every woman strives—the 
| combination of comfort and correctness—clothes for the larger 
woman must not only avoid lines that stress size but emphasize 
those that slenderize. These four attractive frocks do both, and in 
addition they are as easy to make as they are effective. The three 
below answer with charming adequacy the question of sports attire, 
and the fourth solves with smart finality the problem of general wear. 
Shirring, which once again holds a place of prominence among the 
season’s quirks of style, figures in two of the frocks, lending fullness to 
the front of No. 5060’s skirt and to the shoulders of No. 5062. The 
slightly blousing bodice, so universally featured in the smartest dresses 
of this type, also appears in the former, while the continued popularity 
of the flared skirt is attested by the entire sports trio. 

For her who takes size 38 or under, navy georgette over a slip of gay 
printed silk would make of No. 5060 a particularly smart costume, while 
for the larger woman it is best developed in georgette or crépe de chine, 
with a plain-colored matching silk-crépe slip. Matching taffeta makes 
the belt and trims the revers collar and cuffs. Sizes 36 to 50. 

A soft green frisca, the new pepper-and-salt wool-and-cotton mixture 
launched this spring, makes No. 5056, with the revers collar or round- 
neck tie, seen in thumb-nail sketch, of a green silk crépe. Sizes 36 to 
46. Of polka-dotted foulard, No. 5052, sizes 36 to 46, has collar, tie, 
belt and cuffs of rather heavy white linen. For any size over 38, how- 
ever, the belt should be foulard. Silk crépe would be especially appro- 
priate for No. 5062, in green, rose, blue, beige or gray. Sizes 36 to 48. 
































































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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EN times quicker than hand meth- 

ods, this wonderful new labor-sav- 
ing machine wax-polishes wood, 
linoleum, tile and all other floors to 
gleaming brilliance. It requires no skill 
or effort to operate. With it you can 
beautify ALL your floors in the time 
you would ordinarily spend in a single 
room. With each easy stroke of this self- 
running Polisher you create a glowing 
path of deep-waxed lustre. 





this Electric 


Floor Polisher 
ad day and Beautify 


All your ‘floors and linoleum 


—__) 


kK | 


Without Stooping, Kneeling or Se oiling Your Hands 


A Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
makes it easy for you to have beautiful 
waxed floors in every room. Waxed floors 
are so simple to care for and their up- 
keep costs less than with any other 
finish. Then waxed floors have so much 
charm and distinction. They give that 
delightful air of immaculacy. They re- 
flect sunshine and light. They accentu- 
ate beauty in furnishings, creating an 
atmosphere of perfect harmony. 
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JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 


JOHNSON’S WAX | 
ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER | 


With this marvelous little machine you can secure a higher, 
evener and more deep-toned polish than is possible by hand. 
It is light—only 9 lbs. Simple of construction—there is noth- 
ing to get out of order. Requires no adjustments or special 
attention. Runs from any lamp socket for 1!4c an hour. It 
polishes under davenports, beds and other low pieces of fur- 
niture without moving them. The brush, revolving 2100 times 
a minute, burnishes the Wax into the very pores of the floor. 

























At your neighborhood store you can rent this beauty- 
giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2 a day and in just a 
short time wax-polish ALL your floors and linoleum. 
Telephone your nearest dealer NOW and make an ap- 
pointment to rent one of these labor-saving machines 
for a day this. Spring. If he is unable to furnish this 
Rental Service write us and we can probably arrange | 
to get it for you. 


The price of a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
is $42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher is 
given FREE a half-gallon ($2.40) of Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax and a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop for spreading the 
Wax. Your dealer can supply you or we will send 
one express prepaid. 


$.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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Heinz 


Cream of Celery 


“| en 
<= 
Cream of Tomato 
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Heinz Baked Beans 


|| in Tomato Sauce without Meet 






Heinz Baked Beans Sites Baked 


















So 4 Heinz Cream of 
se Green Pea Soup 






See ” 








Soup 1 Cooked Spaghetti Heinz Peanut Butter 







with Pork and Tomato Sauce © 





Red Kidney Beans F —Vegetarian 








































































































































































THE 5/tH YEAR 


57 Varieties—57 yeats—years of building, growing, 
making foods good, making them better, for the public 
—our customers—our friends—you. 

57 yeats of doing a common thing uncommonly 
well—the true basis of success. 

Today, a world institution. Groups of kitchens in four 
countries. The whole world our garden. Sales branches 
and warehouses everywhere. Thousands of faithful em- 
ployees. An army of loyal grocers. Millions of satisfied 
































































WHEN IN PITTSBURGH BE SURE TO VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 







































coe eke meaee Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz _ Red oe: Heinz 
i eke Sle . | Prepared Mustard } Mince Meat Plum Pudding Fig Pudding Cherry Preserves Pecan ocs y Peach Preserves 
. oot Heinz Heinz cl e Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz . 
Pears: rae Pineapple Preserves Cratiocs y Blackberry Preserves Apple Butter Crab-Apple Jelly [| Currant Jelly : 
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pe G r Quince Jelly eer Sweet Midget Preserved Sweet Preserved Sweet Sour Spiced Sour Midget 
rape Jelly 6 Dill Pickles ey Gherkins Mixed Pickles Gherkins Gherkins 
Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz Heinz — Pee Heinz _ 
Sour Mixed Chow Chow |} Sweet Mustard Spanish Queen Spanish Manzanilla Stuffed Spanish ; li Pure Spanish 
Pickles : Pickle Pickle 26 Olives 38 Ripe Olives Olive Oil 
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customers. A name known wherever civilization reaches. 

One thing stands out amid such evidences of physical 
growth—to us the most significant of all—your good 
will—your approval—that has made this growth possible. 
So in this, the 57th year of our business, we offer out 
acknowledgements to hosts of friends—the grocers 
and their customets—our customers, too, and pledge 
that the methods and standards of quality which have 
won your confidence will never be abandoned or relaxed. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 





The Beach Pajamas of the Lido 




































































Callot trims her white silk 
crépe with red crépe, while 
printed blue and green 
chiffon make Nowitzky’s 
coat over dull blue silk- 
crépe blouse and trousers. 


Lanvin 


That are Being Ado pted 
in This (Country 


HETHER we lounge 

W on the beach or in 

our own rooms, just 

plain comfort may be com- 

bined with picturesque 

smartness if we adopt such 

colorful pajama suits as 

these. Since the first pioneer 

of this engaging fad made its 

appearance on the Lido at 

Venice, two summers ago, 

more and more women have 

fallen victims to its charms, 

until today even the college 

girl numbers it among the 

necessities of her wardrobe 

as the ideal costume for the rest 
or study hour. 

And just as the hat and frock 
and suit conform to certain rules, 
so the pajamas echo the prevail- 
ing fashion notes. For Lanvin 
sends us, at the left, a bewitch- 
ing lightweight kasha-toile suit 
that flaunts the page-boy outline 
in its flaring blouse of silver- 
embroidered red, above black 
trousers, and Lelong uses the 
popular coat effect in his three- 
piece costume of green silk crépe 
and printed black-and-white fou- 
lard blouse and coat. 











Vacation 


days are 


flashhight nights 


In THE grip for the trip... 
your Eveready Flashlight. 
Ever ready to light your path 
at the shore, lake, farm, 
mountains. Be sure to take a 
genuine Eveready—the 
pioneer flashlight and still 
the best by long odds. 


Eveready Unit Cells on 
hand. Then you're all set 
for a better, safer, happier 


vacation. 
w sy » 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. They insure 
brighter light and longer battery life. 
Keep an extra set on hand. Especially 
designed Eveready-Mazda Lamps, the 





















J. H. '26 bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise 
Every worth-while flash-  |*st longer. 
F : Manufactured and guaranteed by 
light improvement has been Nationa Carson Company, Inc. 
an Eveready improvement. New York Cen Ceanitank 
Eveready has features found Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
nowhere else. Hinged metal 
‘ring in end-cap for hanging SED vv2r2019 
up flashlight when not in use. ‘Unit 
ches. Greatest flashlight conve- g 
sical nience in years. Safety-lock Eveready 
. . : -cel Bright- 
200d switch, proof against acci- Focusing mtd, 
‘ible. . dental lighting and wasting —_ 
pike Ae Nowitzky of current. And many others. 
cers To get all the newest fea- 
ee A tures, as well as those tried- 
ell and-true improvements that 
na f: make for long and trouble- FLASHLIGHTS 
xed. 

















proof service, get the genuine 





Eveready. Keep a reload of 


& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 



















HE texture of a baby’s skin is so 

fine and soft and delicate that the 
least little bit of roughness is likely to 
irritate the surface. 


This is especially true of the folds of 
his fat little body where moisture so 
often lurks, making the skin tender, 
assailing his comfort with the acidity 
of perspiration or urine. Here too 
there is always the element of friction 
where one little fold rubs against the 
other ever so lightly when the baby 


moves. 





















If the mother is not always on her 
guard, keeping baby beautifully clean 
and well-powdered, his precious sleepy 
time and happy play hours will be 
marred by the misery of chafing. 

After his bath and thorough drying 
with a soft towel she 


Baby’s skin is wet 
so much of the time... 


What causes CHAFING 


— —and how to 
bh. guard against it 
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Naturally, the powder must 
be pure beyond question 


Naturally a powder, to do all these 
things must be absorbent, pure beyond 
question and exquisitely fine. 


ECAUSE it is all these things in 
notable degree Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is the choice of more mothers 


than any other. 


It was first made at the request of 
doctors and by their formula. They 


knew that the house 


which already 


made for them hundreds of antiseptic, 
surgically clean articles, had, in its 
marvelous laboratories, the facilities 


to make a powder of the high quality 


they demanded. 


Mothers using Johnson’s powder 
every day have proved how good that 
formula was, how wise the doctors 



















powders him thor- 


The powder has 














thoritative book :— 


“It is a wonder to me that the 


powder (especially in the folds 
of his fat little body) made after 
the bath and every time we 


three functions. It baby’s skin does not suffer 
absorbs the moisture more than it does when we 
: ; Ps consider that he is wet a certain 
it neutralizes the acid amount of the time in spite of 
and it makes the sur- all the care we give him..... 
f h The soap should be thoroughly 
aces smoot » pre- washed off in the bath, and a book, 
venting friction. generous application of toilet 


below. 





were to select this 
house to manufac- 


To those mothers who 
do not already know the 
goodness and_ purity of 
this beneficent powder, 
Johnson and Johnson 
are now offering a free 
sample of it together 


oughly. And agate The Director of the Children’s ture it. 
every time his diaper Clinic at New Y ork Post Gradu- 
is changed. ate Hospital, writes in his au- 


with their helpful little 


“The Faith of 


a Baby.” Just send 
them your name and 
address on the coupon 
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estand-bys for Any Vacation 


That One's Parents (hoose 















, Dept. A-10, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me sample of your baby powder and the booklet,“ The Faith of a Baby.” 




















Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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Sizes 4 to 14 Nez wal 
years REANS —} 
ee 


5037 
Sizes 2 to 8 
years \ ~\ 








H make and 
easy to 


launder, the 
gingham smock, 
No. 5040, with 
front and back 
yoke, combines 
attractiveness 
with utility. 
Flowered percale 
makes the wee 
frock at right, 
No. 5037, while 
plain and plaid 
gingham are 
used for No. 
5039, with siae 
Shirrings at 
waistline. Wool 
jersey makes the 
circular-skirted 
dress. No. 5038. 
































$039 
Sizes 6 to 14 
















Four little frocks for 
vacation days—the 
upper three of tub 
materials for play 
hours, and the lower 
one of wool, in any 
suitable fabric, to be 
worn on the cooler 
days at seashore or 
mountainside, or in 
one’s own backyard. 




















Sizes 6 to 14 years 


























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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New Lives for Old + ; 


Clogged intestines—digestive troubles—disfiguring shin eruptions 


— corrected by one simple food that invigorates the whole system 



























“LAST DECEMBER, there a 
blisters at one corner of my mouth. They gradually spread 
on my face and were very embarrassing. I tried different 
remedies, but nothing seemed to help. So I decided to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say, that, aside from 
clearing up the eruptions, it has improved my health in 
general. I am thankful for Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

GERTRUDE Scupp_ER, Detroit, Mich. 


“AFTER FOUR YEARS’ SERVICE in Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands, I suffered greatly from indigestion. A 
friend suggested I take Fleischmann’s Yeast. In about a 
month the attacks of indigestion had disappeared. I enjoyed 
my food. Since then I have had wonderful health and a 
clear complexion.” 

Louis B. Tuomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIGHT 
“MY LITTLE SON Harry was very frail. In addition, he 
was afflicted with skin eruptions. The suffering was intense. 
Then we decided to feed him Fleischmann’s Yeast. Harry 
has never had a recurrence of the trouble. He eats well and 
his elimination is regular. And we are thankful for the 
benefits he received.” 

Harry E, Hecxincer, Cincinnati, O. 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 


Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start 
eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-75, the Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


Uj 












“YOU LOOK so much better than we, who have had 
vacations, do,’ remarked several of my teachers to-day. ‘Is 
it the arduous work of summer school or prosperity that 
agrees with you?’ The truth is that I am now a regular con- 
sumer of a product that I have known for years without real- 
izing its health-giving properties. Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
cured the constipation that sapped my strength for so long. 
To-day I feel like a new man.” 
Cuartes F, Wi 1s, Baltimore, Md. 


LEFT 

“RUN-DOWN, irritable and depressed. My nerves were in 
a dreadful condition. I lacked energy. Worst of all, my 
color gradually faded. It made me look older than I actually 
was. My physician recommended Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
took three cakes a day for two months. At the end of four 
weeks I noticed a remarkable change. My energy returned, 
my complexion regained its freshness. Now I have all the 
buoyancy of youth and I still take my Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to keep fit.” 

VirciniA B. Maurice, New York City 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD. tones up the entire sys- 
tem—aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes con- 
stipation. Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. For 
constipation especially, dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
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CHARIS 





the garment: that is 
displacing corsets 


CHARIS is never 
sold in stores 


but by our trained specialists 
who will be pleased to call at 
your home. We are adding 
women of refinement to our 
staff in many localities and 
those who wish to enter a 
pleasant and profitable pro- 
fession are invited to write us. 





(Patented) 


CHARIS is simplicity itself. A 
hidden adjustable band keeps 
the abdomen flat and supports 
it at the place where the muscles 
first begin to sag. 

This slim, supple, feather- 
weight, one-piece garment gen- 
tly guides the entire figure into 
graceful and youthful lines. 


Price $6.25 
$6.75 west of 
Rocky Mountains 


Perfect control for 
stout figures 


A DELIGHTFUL 








CHANGE FRO 


VER a half million women, of 

all ages and all physical types, 

have adopted CHARIS in place of 

corsets. The vogue for this won- 

derful new garment is sweeping 
the country. 


CHARIS is a dainty, modish bit of apparel, 
only 15 ounces in weight, that gives stout as 
well as slender women the vital support 
they all need. The most delightful garment 
ever designed for figure control. So slim, so 
supple, so light in weight that you are not 
conscious you are wearing it, yet thoroughly 
restful and marvelously effective in making 
the figure more slender and more graceful. 


None of the stiffness of the old style cor- 
set. None of the overlapping and “riding” 
of girdle and brassiére. Just a smart one- 
piece affair that gives you an absolutely 
straight line from bust to knee and at the 
same time rests and reduces the abdomen. 
CHARIS costs less than a corset of like 
quality, is priceless in comfort and body- 
freedom. It saves the expense of a separate 
brassigre —launders easily and perfectly. 
There are CHARIS offices in all large cities. Tele- 


phone, and a courteous representative will gladly 
call on you—or write us direct for descriptive folder. 


The Fifth Avenue Corset Co., Inc. 
Makers of the famous Corse-Twin 
Allentown, Pa. 





FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 
Dept. L-6, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me further information about CHARIS. 





Address 





If you wish to become a representative, check here Oj 
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5045 5044 


AT’S so smart and altogether 
W charming as the tub-silk frock 
for summer days? Every young 
girl wants at least one, and here are 
three from which tochoose. Two feature 
the new shirring at the hips, seen so fre- 
quently in the smartest dresses, while 
the third, in center, has the slightly 
blousing bodice that fashion has stamped 
as the last word in correctness. Red, 
green and black figures give vibrant 
color to No. 5045, while white crépe de 
chine, with collar and hem of blue or 
rose, makes No. 5044. In No. 5043 it is 
the design which is: bias and not the 
material, for the dress itself is cut on the 
straight. Sizes, all three, 14 to 20 years. 
The skirt at right—sizes 14, 16, and 
36 to 46—is of crépe de chine, with cami- 
sole top and a plait at each side. 




















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage’ prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
‘ Misses’ Dresses, 40 cents; Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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afe at home 
et 


bd 
the door-knobs 


threaten them 
with the dan ger 
of disease | 


365 HEALTH OFFICERS 


ADVOCATE THIS 
PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR FAMILY 


Read this statement 
by the Health Officer 
of Philadelphia 


“THE use of a trustworthy dis- 
infectant in the cleaning water, 
at least once a week, is a 
protective measure against con- 
tagious disease which I fully 
endorse.” 


Dr. KrusEN is waging an 
effective campaign against con-~ 
tagious illness and unsanitary 
surroundings, in Philadelphia. 


If every mother in America 
would take up this great fight, 
most homes would be germ- 
free and most children would 
be well. 


Three helpful, interesting volumes on keeping well: ‘‘Health Safeguards in 
’* ‘The Scientific Side of Youth and Beauty’’ and ‘‘When Baby 
Comes’’. You will enjoy reading and owning them. Send coupon for free set. 


the Home 
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|S ad eyes and happy greeting! 
Mothers have a satisfied feeling 


when they know their children are 
“safe at home”’, out of the danger of 
trafic and questionable companions. 


And yet we now know that even the 


most innocent-appearing objects may 
be fraught with the dangers of un- 
necessary illness to children who are 
“safe” within their own homes. 


Health authorities tell us that 
disease germs are everywhere. Door- 
knobs, chair-arms, banisters—a hun- 
dred places around the home that big 
and little hands must touch daily 
—carry the germs of illness. 3,000,000 
people in the United States are sick 
every day. And yet much of this ill- 
ness is preventable. 

A campaign to protect health 


TuHRouGHOvuT the country mothers, 
teachers, doctors, Health Officers, are 
uniting in a health-campaign to pre- 
vent unnecessary contagion, and safe- 
guard health. The Health Officers of 
365 cities, in a recent report, advocate 
as an important 
measure in this cam- 
paign the regular use 
of a reliable disin- 
fectant in all your 
weekly cleaning water. 


. U.S. Pat.OfF. 
oft in Canada 





Disinfectant 


**Do you disinfect these important 
places?’’ ask the Health Officers 


Everysopy, the Health Officers say, 
disinfects regularly the garbage -pail, 
drain pipes, toilet bowl. But do you 
also disinfect these other important 
danger-spots, door-jambs, chair-arms, 
tables, banisters, and telephone 
mouthpieces? Soap and water are not 
enough to destroy the germs on these sur- 
faces. You must havea trustworthy dis- 
infectant to drive germs out of your home. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is the stand- . 


ard disinfectant for this important 
weekly cleaning, the disinfectant used 
by physicians everywhere. Three times 
stronger than powerful carbolic acid, 
yet so carefully is it blended that in 
proper proportion it is not harsh for 
the most sensitive hands. 


Use one tablespoonful to a quart of 
water. Its deodorant qualities and soapy 
nature help to clean as it disinfects. 

Get “Lysol” at your druggist’s. The 
16 ounce size is most economical. Be 
sure you get the genuine “Lysol”. 


Mape by Lysot, In- 
CORPORATED, Sole Dis- 
tributors, Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian Offices: 9 
Davies Avenue, Toronto. 


A Division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FRE E “Lysol” Health Library 


This might be your door- 
knob! Read what the 
microscope showed 





Just a door-knob in an average, 
well-kept home, washed with soap 
and water—then examined under 


a powerful microscope. Living 
germs, invisible to the naked eye, 
were found there, waiting for 
human hands to carry them to 
mouth or nose. Soap and water 
alone are powerless to kill germs. 


Cleaning with a “Lysol’”’ solu- 
tion killed the germs, and made 
the door-knob really safe for hands 
to touch. 





Name. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. E 32, Bloomfield, N. J. 





Street___ 





City 


State. 








(Please print name and address plainly) 
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qhe Aristocrat of Low Priced Enclosed Cars. 


MART, colorful, aristocratic, the Chevrolet convenience. The finish is a beautiful Arizona 
Landau represents a distinctive innovation Gray Duco of lasting lustre and brilliancy. 
in the field of low priced cars. 





Emphasizing its style is the smoothness and 
In its body by Fisher have been achieved, snap of Chevrolet’s Improved performance; the 

not only custom-built beauty of line, but a up-to-dateness of Chevrolet’s chassis design, and 
custom-built excellence of detail that includes the quality construction for which Chevrolet is 
numerous equipment items of welcome famous everywhere. 

Touring *510, Roadster $510, Coupe *645, Coach 645, Sedan *735, Landau $765, 

VY, Ton Truck, $395 and 1 Ton Truck, $550 <chassis only. All prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., (Division of General Motors Corporation) 


« 
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meee F COURSE, the feminine mem- 
b-4| bers of the family hold the un- 
9 disputed limelight when it 
‘ 4| comes to clothes. But let’s not 
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portant—sex altogether! 

Here, then, is a sports shirt of such 
practical comfort and all-around weara- 
bility as to make the masculine section of 
the family completely forget any possible 
grievance at being relegated to second 
place in things sartorial. It comes in neck 
sizes 1214 to 19 inches, and is equally 
adaptable to the needs of the husky head 
of the family or the less husky—but 





ignore the stronger—if less im-_ 


cA Sports Shirt for the Other Flalf 


hopeful—young son. To the latter, par- 
ticularly, will appeal the new and emi- 
nently practical feature shown below. For 
the short sleeves of the picture may be 
converted into the long ones of the thumb- 
nail sketch by the simple expedient of 
buttoning on a separate lower section. 

Father, on the other hand, will prob- 
ably prefer the long sleeves shown above, 
choosing the regulation neckband and 
detachable collar, rather than the band- 
less front closing and the open sports 
collar below. Striped tub silk, pongee, 
Shantung, madras or cotton broadcloth 
offer a choice of suitable materials. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York: City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Sports Shirts, 30 cents. 


To stop dandruff and 
restore the hair 
to health 




















Restore your hair 
to health and shining 
beauty by the regular 
use of Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine 





ANDRUFF is not merely un- 

sightly—it is an actual infection 
that is the cause of most cases of fall- 
ing hair and often leads to baldness. 


Skin specialists now agree, however, 
that only two things are’ needed to 
overcome it and restore the hair to 
health and beauty. 


first—the germs which cause dandruff 
must be killed; and the scalp kept anti- 
septically clean to prevent re-infection. 
This, soap and water alone cannot do. 


The safe, gentle disinfectant in Ed. 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine kills dandruff 
germs more effectively than any other 
known preparation. 


SECOND —the tiny glands and blood ves- 
sels of the scalp must be stimulated to 
new health. Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
has special ingredients that gently but thor- 
oughly stimulate the circulation of the scalp. 
For these remarkable health-giving ingredi- 
ents to nourish the hair to the full, Ed. Pinaud’s 
should be worked well down into the scalp. Li LAC VE GETAL acts as e 
Press the finger tips firmly against the scalp, gentle astringent—Ed. Pinaud’s 
moving it in all directions. To prevent or over- Lilac Vegetal soothes and pro- 
come dandruff this disinfecting and building-up fects the skin. Women use this 
treatment should be given at least three times a toilet water to tone and refresh 
week. For stubborn cases, the disinfection at he skin and prevent wrinkles. 
least is advisable every day. Men use it to remove the after 
Begin today to restore your hair to health shaving tenderness and smart. 
and luxuriance by the regular use of the Ed. J; prevents infection from cuts 


Pinaud treatments. Every druggist and depart- ay scratches and protects from 
ment store has Ep. Pinaup’s Eau DE QUININE 


Hair Tonic and each bottle bears the signature chapping. 
of Ed. Pinaud. Pinaud Incorporated, go Fifth 
Avenue, New York, sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





DanvevrF causes 8 out 
of 10 cases of baldness— 
but you can stop dandruff 


Give your hair this Treatment— 


RUSH THE HAIR thoroughly until Very oily hair—after the regular treat- 
all dust is out. Rub Ed. Pinaud’s ment wet’a piece of cotton with tonic and 
Eau de Quinine into the scalp. Make wine the hair off strand by strand. 
sure no spot misses this safe disinfection.- 

Then with the finger tips of both hands Very dry hair—is caused by a partial 
work the tonic into the scalp, press the failure of the oil glands. The regular 
finges tips down hard and move slowly treatment with Eau de Quinine increases 
back and forth and in a rotary motion. their activity and helps to restore them 
This helps Eau de Quinine in stimulating to full vigor. 
and nourishing the hair roots. F 

Continue for at least five minutes, when Falling hair—t1t is normal and healthy 
the whole scalp tingles with new life. to lose some hair daily. An abnormal loss 
Then brush the hair again thoroughly to of hair is usually the result of dandruff. 
spread the Eau de Quinine the length of Eradicating dandruff by the treatment 


each hair and make it smooth and glossy. given above will stop it. 


























THAT MYSTERIOUS ART 
_.... BEING A WOMAN 


Boyish bobs, slim, curveless lines 
... ‘Is femininity a lost art? 
asks the older generation. 


Freedom, frankness... “‘Never 
was femininity so much a fine 
art,’’ declares the younger. 

v vy 7 dl 

Being a woman means more to- 
day than ever before. She wants 
more, she gets more. But she has 
to put more into the job! 


She has to cultivate beauty as 
never before. She must have wit 
and poise and style—and that 
mystery, charm. 


It’s a strange art—made up of 
many things. Personal things. 
One in particular which is essen- 
tially feminine; which no woman 
can afford to forget, if she would 
be attractive. 


She has to fight for it. For her 
daily bath cannot keep her dain- 
tiness of person safe from devas- 
tating perspiration moisture and 
odor. 


Rings of stain under the 
arm or across the back? Clothing 
ruined? A tell-tale odor that 
gives the lie to beauty? Unthink- 
able to the socially successful 
nowadays! They take no chances! 


And so they make the 
care of the underarm a 
separate little rite of the 





' RUTH MILLER 
406 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me sample of 
Odorono and booklet for 
which I enclose Sc. 





ver wer 





toilette. They regularly use a 
corrective they know they can 
depend upon—Odorono, the Un- 
derarm Toilette. 


A physician formulated Odo- 
rono as a corrective for both mois- 
ture and odor. For years it has 
been used by doctors and nurses 
in hospitals because of its scien- 
tific action and antiseptic qual- 
ities. 

Clear, clean and harmless, it is 
as pleasant to use as a dainty 
toilet water. And you need use it 
only twice a week to be always 
fresh and free from any offending 
moisture and odor. No other pre- 
Cautions are necessary. 


Why bother with ineffective, 
temporary measures? They can 
never give you the assurance that 
Odorono does. With it your cloth- 
ing will never be in danger of 
those horrid stains that the best 
dry cleaning can’t blot out. And 
.even more important, you will 
never commit the unpardonable 
—perspiration odor! 


Start the twice-a-week 
Odorono habit now. You can 
get it at any toilet counter, 
35¢, 60c and $1 or sent prepaid. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
406 Blair Avenue, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











. Ifyou would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
NOTE: new creme which corrects odor only, send 5c additional 
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cantered off down the path, beside which, 
it had been arranged, the retributive Wild 
Bill Hickok was to lie in wait. 

“Buffalo Bill,” she called dolorously, 
“T don’t like this game—much.”’ 

“‘Giddap!’’ quoth the road agent to his 
imperceptible mount. 

Near the thicket where Miss Randall 
had hidden herself Buffalo Bill slackened 
his triumphant canter and advanced more 
cautiously, bracing himself for the charge 
of the avenger. Abreast of the ambush, he 
wavered and then halted, irresolute. A 
wood fly sang in his ear, and a feeble breeze 
trifled with the leaves overhead. Other- 
wise there was no sound or motion. 

“Hey!” he prompted reprov- 
ingly at last, outraged by 
this hitch in the drama. 

The underbrush 
stirred faintly. He 
caught a fleeting sight 
of raven hair and an 
admonishing voice said 
tensely: “‘Sh-h-h!”’ 

Buffalo Bill jumped. 
Something in the sibi- 
lance set icy pricklings 
along his scalp. ‘‘Gosh!” he 
quavered. “You scared me.” 

The bushes were agitated more 
violently, and the commanding visage of 
Wild Bill Hickok showed through. Her 
eyes were shining with excitement. Her 
angular shoulders twitched nervously. 
“Shut up,” she muttered tensely as she 
stepped out into the path. ‘‘Want them 
to hear us?”’ 

“Want who?” Buffalo Bill demanded 
stupidly. 


ISS RANDALL gripped his arm with 

a large brown paw. ‘“‘Moonshiners,”’ 
she hissed. ‘‘Twoof’em. They went past 
just now.” 

Buffalo Bill gaped and stared at his in- 
formant, conviction warring with a sus- 
picion that her admirable imagination was 
at work. 

“I saw ’em,” Miss Randall went on 
rapidly. “Two rough-looking jaspers. 
They had packages or something, and one 
of ’em was carrying a jug. They’re goin’ 
to their still, that’s where they’re goin’. 
Maybe they’d kill us if they knew we 
knew it.” 

All at once the familiar woodland as- 
sumed before Buffalo Bill an indescribably 
sinister air. The fitful breeze rustled the 
leaves, and he started. 

“There’s no moonshiners round here,” 
he scoffed. “Anyway, they wouldn’t 
bother us less’n we bothered them. We'll 
goan’ get Antelope Edward now, an’ ——”’ 

The intensity of Wild Bill Hickok’s 
emotion gave her face an almost metallic 
hardness. Her grip upon the unwilling 
scout’s arm tightened. ‘‘There’s moon- 
shiners everywhere,” she whispered. 
“We're gonna track ’em down, an’ when 
we find where their still is, we’ll tell the 
sheriff.” 

“There isn’t any sheriff,” her unwilling 
associate objected through parched lips. 
“‘ Aw, le’s not ——” 

“Well, the marshal, or whatever he is,” 
she went on impatiently. ‘“‘We’ll help cap- 
ture the gang, an’ maybe there’ll be a re- 
ward. You come along right after me.” 


DISTANT guffaw of ne laughter 
came to their ears. Buffalo Bill jumped 
as though a pin had pricked him. 

“There they are,’”’ Miss Randall mut- 
tered, tugging at his sleeve. ‘‘Come on.” 
“Aw, no,” he objected, edging away. 

“Yes,” she replied firmly. 

He followed her. 

Voices raised in careless conversation 
came to them, and once or twice they 
heard the crackle of dead leaves and twigs. 

“Darn fools,” the tracker whispered 
scornfully. ‘“‘They don’t seem to care if 
they are trailed. Look; there they are.” 








Buffalo Bill peered through the vista of 
trees that bordered the downward slanting 
path. Two men were tramping along it. 
Indubitably they were laden with para- 
phernalia of some sort. Blue streamers of 
tobacco smoke floated behind them. 

“Right—right round the next turn,” 
Buffalo Bill stuttered, “‘the path goes 
down to the lake.”’ 

“We gotta be careful,” Miss Randall 
whispered hoarsely. 

The moonshiners took the turn and van- 
ished. A clatter and voices raised in jest 
floated up from below as Wild Bill Hickok 
crept forward, first stooping and then on 

hands and knees to peer through 
the underbrush down upon the 
miscreants. 


HE declining sun 
threw the shadow of 
the hillside out across 
the quiet lake. Cau- 
tiously Buffalo Bill and 
his leader glared down 
at the moonshiners. 
They were busy upon a 
rickety landing to which a 
flat-bottomed boat was 
moored. Ripples wavered out 
across the placid water. One crimi- 
nal jumped down into the boat and took 
up the oars. The other seated himself in 
the stern and began to joint a rod. For 
a minute neither scout stirred. 

““Moonshiners!’’ Buffalo Bill said at last 
in a tone holding equal amounts of relief 
and scorn. “I know ’em. It’s just Jim 
Storms and Cappy Black goin’ fishin’.’”’ 

He expected evidences of confusion and 
humiliation from Miss Randall. He was 
disappointed. 

“They aren’t the men I saw,” she said 
firmly. ‘“‘The others have given us the 
slip. They were moonshiners. I heard ’em 
say so.” 

Resolutely she quenched the flicker of 
skepticism in the eyes of her subordinate. 
He felt her personality close in upon him, 
a subjugating blanket. 

“Nogales Ike,’’ Miss Randall resumed, 
“he ran a still out in a coulee near our 
ranch. He sold moonshine to the Indians, 
an’ by and by one day a feller found 
where the still was an’ Nogales Ike cut his 
throat from here to here.”’ She drew a 
forefinger across her thin neck with grisly 
effect. 

“That,” she whispered, “‘is why I hadda 
be so careful while I was trailin’. If the 
moonshiners knew we’d seen ’em, they’d 
take us an’ ——”’ 


UFFALO BILL had been looking about 

him with undeniable nervousness. The 

sun had left the hillside long since. The 
tree trunks loomed dusky and eerie. 

“‘Lissen,” he said suddenly. ‘‘Le’s go 
home.” 

Buffalo Bill’s mother turned a flushed 
face from the kitchen stove to the table 
where the master scout ate his early sup- 
per. “If you want to, Elmer,” she pro- 
posed, ‘‘ you can ask Millicent to go to the 
picnic with us. Poor little thing! I im- 
agine she’s pretty lonely. I’m glad you 
played with her.” 

“Yes’m,”’ Buffalo Bill replied, plying 
his spoon industriously. 

“You weren’t teasing little Edwina 
Cole, were you?” his parent pursued. 

The spoon paused midway between the 
bowl and the mouth of Buffalo Bill. Sud- 
den recollection chilled and petrified him. 
He broke into a nauseating perspiration at 
the thought of his pardner, still tied to a 
tree in the moonshiner-haunted woods. 

““No’m,”’ he croaked at last. 

“Well, I’m glad of that,”” Mrs. Doremus 
continued, turning again to the stove. 
“T heard her going home crying, about an 
hour ago. Land o’ goodness, you just 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Fuller Brushes Bring You 


You know that truthful beauty can come 
only with perfect grooming of healthy hair 
and skin. There is no satisfactory substitute. 
That is the reason why Fuller Personal 
Brushes now are found on the dressing 
tables of smart women everywhere. 


These women can be satisfied with nothing 
less—and they know by experience that 
the daily use of Fuller Personal Brushes 
is necessary in creating and protecting true 


beauty. 


Then, too, the ease of keeping these brushes 
immaculately clean has a universal appeal. 
Every brush is all brush, with no back to 
collect dust. But the detailed features of 


the Truthful Beauty of Perfect Grooming 


Fuller Personal Brushes can best be ex- 
plained by the Fuller Man who comes to 
your home. 


Next time he calls, ask him why millions 
of women now will use no other brushes 
than those which bear the Red Tip Tag 
and are brought direct to the home by the 
Fuller Man. 





If you want to see our representative before his 
next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush 
Company Branch in your city, or write us at 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking 
for the ‘‘Handy Brush Book.’ (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


SIMPLIFY THE BUSINESS OF HOMEKEEPING 


FULLER BRUSHES 


{ for personal use, too }. 




















Large % _ 
Flesh Brush ‘Gy 


Lady’s 
Clothes Brush. 





Lady’s 
Hair Brush 


Lady’s 
Manicure Brush. 


(Gg 
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Dresser Tray 


and 
White Comb 













Fitser Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Gulley 


Look for both! 
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J HE woman who buys all the Beech- 
Nut foods is a shrewd buyer. She 
realizes that food comes first in her family’s 
happiness and welfare. She realizes that 
good, solid, substantial meals are worth 
more than knicknacks. She is set against ex- 
travagance, but she insists that in real quat- 
ity—it takes the best to be good enough. 
She buys a// the Beech-Nut foods because 
she wants to extend the pleasure and satis- 
faction she found in the first one she used. 
Xp) Because Beech-Nut is pure from source to 
table. Because Beech-Nut flavor is matchless. 
Because the serving of Beech-Nut is a matter 
for pride. 


In short, she finds in Beech-Nut foods all 
the things which a thorough buyer is look- 
ing for. She finds VALUE—real, authentic 
VALUE. Look at the Beech-Nut foods pic- 
tured on this page. Buy them, buy them all, 
for you'll find them worth all that is asked 
for them and you'll have Beech-Nut quality 
at everyday prices. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 





Beech-Nut AVY ae : : CHNUT PA 


EE hen oun Sama 
‘Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor’ 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter , a 
Beech-Nut Coffee _ : F . U.S. PAT. , — i sniieee 7 — 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, ; ae ( 3° 7 Wy, 2 @ ae B= — ee, 
Vermicelli : Me é " : 
Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Nut Macaroni Rings 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Nut Pork and Beans 
Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustar 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 









Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


Beech-Nul 


Foods of Finest Flavor 
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BEECH-NUT QUALITY~+:+:AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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can’t believe a quiet little thing like her 
could make all that racket. She’s worse’n 
a steam whistle. I was afraid you’d been 
tormenting her again.” 

“No’m,” Buffalo Bill repeated, and 
wiped his clammy brow on a shirt sleeve 
with a tremendous sigh. 

At the woodpile the next morning a 
mild voice broke in upon the master scout 
as he labored to supply a day’s ration of 
fuel for an insatiable kitchen stove. 

“Hello, Buffalo,” it said. Antelope Ed- 
ward’s eyes held reproach but no resent- 
ment, her hand, the coiled lariat. 

“Hello,” he answered gruffly. 


HE stood, a plump little figure in a 
fresh gingham dress, watching the work 
in which he pretended to be absorbed. 

“T had,” she announced at length, “‘a 
awful time untying that rope. I got 
scared.” 

He grunted and chopped more fiercely. 

“‘Here’s your lassoo, Buffalo Bill,”’ she 
offered, holding out her late bond. ‘Shall 
we—shall we play, after while—you and 
me?” 

He looked up, panting, from his flurry 
of exertion. ‘“‘If you wanta,”’ he conceded. 

‘Just you and me,” she persisted. 

“You an’ me an’ Wild Bill,”’ he cor- 
rected and, with growing enthusiasm: 
“Lissen, Antelope; she’s gonna show me 
how to throw a lariat an’ hog-tie a steer 
an’ everything. Wild Bill is the best roper 
on her father’s ranch. Whenever one of 
the cowboys can’t rope something, her 
father always gets her to do it. I know 
what. You can be a steer an’ we'll ——’”’ 

“T will not either,” she exploded with 
more vehemence than he had ever seen her 
display. She half turned away and then 
hesitated. ‘“‘Are you goin’ to the picnic 
tomorrow ?”’ she faltered, though she knew 
perfectly well that he was. 

“Uh-huh,” he replied, and chopped 
frenziedly. 

There was a long pause, broken only by 
a fusillade of ax blows. 

Then she asked: “‘Who’s goin’ with 
you, Buffalo?”’ 

“Mamma,” he replied, “an’ Aunt 
Caroline an’ me. We’re goin’ in our car, 
and we’re takin’ Wild Bill along, too, 
‘cause she’s a stranger and—and every- 
thing.” 

Again there was a long pause. He 
chopped steadily, not raising his head. 

“I guess maybe you can come, too, if 
you want to,” he said at last in a muffled 
voice. “I’ll ask mamma.” 


E WAS startled when he finally looked 

up. He had not dreamed so chubby 
and freckled a countenance could appear 
so fiendish. 

“TI wouldn’t go,” she proclaimed, “for 
a—a whole dollar. She’s a nasty, horrid 
old liar, that’s what she is, an’ I don’t 
want to ’sociate with her. Besides, I 
didn’t want to go with you anyway. I’m 
goin’ with my mother 
an’ Mr. an’ Mrs. Cush.”’ 

Twin tears raced 
down her fat cheeks. 
She turned and trudged 
sturdily off. An uneasy 
consciousness of guilt 
oppressed him as he 
watched her. True to 
his sex, he sought to 
Danish it by deepening 
the offense. 

“I don’t care,’’ he 
shouted after her, but 
she made no reply and plodded on, though 
he could see her shoulders were shaking. 

From the rear seat of the car, which she 
occupied in company with Buffalo Bill and 
a large lunch basket, Miss Randall ob- 
served with a disapproving eye the fashion 
in which Mrs. Doremus passed a motor- 
truck filled with clamor and Sunday school 
children. Wild Bill Hickok shook her head 
disparagingly and compressed her thin lips 
into additional firmness. The blue linen 
dress she wore in honor of the occasion 


es her no feminine grace. This finery, 





illite ani 


reénforced by a string of beads about her 
sinewy neck, gave her the appearance of a 
masquerading small boy. 

Tumult as of the sack of Rome arose 
while the Sunday school disembarked in a 
pleasant meadow dotted with trees, be- 
yond which a river meandered. From 
another car that stopped ahead of them, 
Mr. J. Throckmorton Cush, superintend- 
ent, stepped and gallantly assisted his 
wife and Mrs. Cole to alight. He lifted 
Antelope Edward from the tonneau, and 
then turned to face the horde released from 
the truck with a commanding gesture. 

“Now, boys and girls,”’ he shouted, “‘let 
us remember that we are all ladies and 
gentlemen today. As soon as the truck 
brings the rest of the Sunday school, we’ll 
have games in which everyone can join. 
Meanwhile I am asked to announce that 
the Ramapo River is deep at this point 
and to warn all children to keep away 
from it. We don’t want anything to 
dampen this joyous occasion.” After 
laughing heartily, Mr. Cush continued: 
“Parties will find comfortable places to 
deposit their lunch baskets, and then the 
little ladies and gentlemen will choose 
partners for the first event, which will be a 
three-legged race—a boy and a girl on 
each team. I thank you.” 


ADEN with accessories to the Doremus 
lunch, Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill Hickok 
followed his mother and aunt to the shade 
of an elm, passing en route close by the 
choicest situation already appropriated by 
Mr. Cush for his party. The adults were 
busy opening parcels. Antelope Edward, 
a generous oblong of pink in her stiffly 
starched dress, stood a little to one side 
with a rather pathetic air of isolation. 

Her eyes met Buffalo Bill’s. “Hello,” 
she ventured. 

“Lo,” he grunted, and passed on with 
Miss Randall who, flushed with a captor’s 
pride, looked through the obviously solid 
Miss Cole and replied to her timid greet- 
ing only with a loud sniff. 

Heedless of the bustle about her, the 
little girl stood gazing after the twain. 
Presently she drifted away from her party 
and followed them at a distance, trudging 
gravely through the swarm of clamorous 
children that spread out over the meadow. 
Even Sherlock Holmes would have seen in 
her face no hint of resemblance to an 
avenging fury. 

“‘Gosh,”’ gasped Buffalo Bill when the 
unpacking was completed, “it’s hot here. 
I wish I dared go in swimmin’. There’s a 
swell swimmin’ hole over there, with a 
springboard an’ everything.”’ He nodded 
toward the alder thicket bordering the 
limpid flow of the Ramapo. 

Wild Bill Hickok sniffed. 
no fun,” she pronounced. 

Her mood all morning had been one of 
detraction. Despite the awe he felt for 
her attainments, proved and otherwise, 
she was beginning to irk her escort a trifle. 

“IT bet you can’t swim,” he said tartly. 

Her laugh was hoarse and mocking. 

“Well, anyway,” he 
temporized, ‘‘le’s go 
over an’ look at the 
swimmin’ hole. I don’t 
care what old Cush says, 
an’ maybe it’ll be cooler 
by the water.” 


““Swimmin’s 


UT over the un- 
flawed surface pro- 
* truded a warped diving 
board, one end thrust 
deep into the bank, its 
center resting upon a 
hurdle that raised its shoulders out of the 
stream. A gnarled willow brooded above 
the pool, trailing green finger tips in the 
clear flow, and the cool air, smelling faint 
of water plants, was grateful to the faces 
of Mr. Doremus and Miss Randall. 
Behind them, the clamor of the picnic 
sounded shrill. They paid no heed to it or 
to a rustling in the bushes near by. Wild 
Billi Hickok was launched again upon a 
tale of bravery in the broad open spaces. 


(Continued on Page 109) 











Lapy PEPPERELL is 

made in all sizes for 

single, three-quarter 
and double beds. 
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THIs GAY LABEL in 
color appears on every 
Lady Pepperell Sheet 


and Pillow Case. 


This exquisite new sheet 1s 


ready for your beds now 


Lady 
PEPPERELL — 


SHEETS and PILLOW CASES 


THE NEWEST AND FINEST OF THE FAMOUS PEPPERELL SHEETS 


Fiam—yet soft as a handker- 


chief—as you run your ap- 


praising finger over its sheer 


and brilliant finish. 


Yes—Lady Pepperell is soft, 


light, firmly woven. It will 


wear—too early now to proph- 


| esy how long, but safe to say 


that it will beat the famous 
record made by a regular Pep- 
perell sheet—373 washings. 

For Lady Pepperell is the 


newest and finest of all the 


Pepperell sheets. It costs very 
little more. It’s ready for you 
at the prominent stores. They 
call it frankly “the utmost 
value to be purchased today.” 


They like its dainty wrapping 
of papier de Jouy, its quaint, 
amusing label, but best of all 
its genuine substance, its lux- 
urious texture. | 

Send the coupon today for 
a sample of it—let your eyes 


and firiger§ judge the lady! 


Peprerett Merc. Co., Executive Offices 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Do send me a sample of Lady Pepperell 


and tell me who carries it near me! 





THE PEPPERELL MILLS ARE AT BIDDEFORD, ME. 
AND OPELIKA, ALA... . SELLING AGENTS, BLISS, 
FABYAN & CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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“Ellen always was discriminating — 


—even in the little things. She never 
overlooks anything in her home which 
adds to the comfort and well-being of 
her guests and family.” 








“You're absolutely right. She's per- 
fect—as a hostess and mother.” 

The very presence of ScotTissue in 
the bathroom indicates unerring good 
taste and an appreciation for those 
special refinements which reflect a 
pride in home appointments. 
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“So there they were,”’ she related stri- 
dently, “‘stuck in the quicksand an’ the 
car was sinkin’ in every minute an’ the Big 
Horn was risin’ ’cause there’d been a 
cloud-burst in the hills. An’ the lady was 
cryin’ an’ the man couldn’t swim, an’ some 
of the boys tried to throw "em a rope, only 
it was too far, an’ by an’ by I came riding 
past or else they’d of drowned. An’ I 
jumped off my pony an’ they tied the rope 
fast to me an’ I swum out right- through 
the flood an’ I swum an’ I swum an’ by an’ 
by I reached ’em an’ they tied the rope to 
the car an’ dragged ’em out.” 

“Gosh,” the visible half of her audience 
marveled, “‘weren’t you awful tired?”’ 

““Some,’’ Miss Randall conceded, “‘but 
then it was an awful flood. There’s no fun 
swimmin’ in quiet places like this. I want 
excitement when I swim, old-timer.” 

She walked gingerly out upon the spring- 
board and stood gently swaying it up and 
down. From her ambush Antelope Ed- 
ward watched and prayed for an accident. 

““E-e-e!”’ Miss Randall shrilled as Buf- 
falo Bill stepped upon the landward end 
of the plank and the 
other heaved respon- 
sively beneath her. 

He followed her out 
upon the diving board 
that bent perilously be- 
neath their combined 
weights. 

“Careful,’’ Miss Ran- 
dall begged. 


E SNICKERED at 

her concern. ‘‘ You’d 
only get wet if you did 
fall off,’ he answered. 
“Look how deep it is. 
perch—a great big one.” 

His sudden movement as he pointed 
made her clutch him with another squeal. 

“You sounded just like Edwina Cole 
then,” her escort remarked. “She can 
squeal louder’n most anyone.” 

Neither of them marked the plump 
figure that emerged from the thicket— 
Doom in a pink gingham dress. 

“That fat little thing,’’ Miss Randall 
disparaged. ‘‘I don’t think she’s got good 
sense. She makes me sick. I don’t like 
playing with babies. All the time crying 
about —— 

She broke off the sentence to screech, a 
wild, banshee sound, terminated suddenly 
by a mighty splash. Buffalo Bill, clawing 
madly at the empty air to maintain him- 
self on the lurching springboard, was aware 
that he stood there alone. An upspringing 
spout of water showered him as he re- 
covered his balance. He stared aghast 
into the troubled depths below, fretted by 
falling spray and clouded with air bubbles, 
and gave an explosive gasp of relief when 
the head of Wild Bill Hickok, wet hair 
shining like jet, appeared above the sur- 
face. Her hands clutched frantically and 
beat the water with a strange spasmodic 
stroke that Buffalo Bill did not recognize. 
Her effort to speak resulted only in a 
watery gurgle. Then, while he looked on, 
suddenly horror-smitten, she sank again, 


O-h-h, there’s a 


N GATHERING frenzy Buffalo Bill 

glanced about him. Antelope Edward 
stood by the shoreward end of the spring- 
board. Her face was interested, but placid. 

“She can’t swim a bit,’’ she announced 
with the calm satisfaction of one adding a 
“Q. E. D.” to a geometry proposition. 

Dizzy with terror, Buffalo Bill turned 
away and peered once more into the dis- 
turbed depths. 

Something in his attitude disquieted 
Antelope Edward. Self-possession de- 
parted from her. ‘Pull her out, Elmer,” 
she quavered. ‘She might drown.”’ Her 
prophecy frightened her still more. She 
tottered along the plank toward him. 

“Pull her out; pull her out,” she repeated 
with growing frenzy. 

The push she gave him may have been 
only by way of emphasis. Buffalo Bill 
wavered, presented a brief but stirring 








lig of a rooster on the verge of 





crowing, and then lost his balance com- 
pletely. 

Wild Bill Hickok coming up for the 
second time met Buffalo Bill going down 
for the first. Water, spouting in bursts of 
spray, shut them off from view. Water 
was in their noses, their eyes, their ears, 
isolating them from the world of men; yet, 
even as Miss Randall fought to clutch her 
unwilling rescuer tighter and he battled to 
keep her off, one stimulus drove through 
the flurry and reached them—the high 
shrill sound of a siren in violent hysterics. 
Perched above them on the springboard, 
Antelope Edward mourned aloud. 


OMETHING harshand prickling swept 

across Mr. Doremus’ half submerged 
face. Heflunguphisfreehandandclutclied 
asolid other than Miss Randall—a dangling 
branch the old willow trailed in the cur- 
rent. He tore the other hand free frorr. 
Millicent’s frenzied grip and held fast with 
both. The arms of Wild Bill Hickok, 
defier of streams swollen by cloud-bursts, 
were about his neck. Despite this handi- 
cap, he tried to call for help and achieved 
only a wordless gurgle. 

Mr. J. Throckmorton 
Cush halted his prep- 
arations for the three- 
legged race and looked 
at his watch with a puz- 
zled air. 

Mrs. Colestraightened 
up from her preparations 
for luncheon to listen, 
and her face grew white. 
‘“‘That’s Edwina,’’ 
she diagnosed with 
admirable calmness. 
““Something’s happened 
toher. Hurry! Please!” 

A moment later a hand gripped Buffalo 
Bill by the collar and a voice said in his 
ear: “All right, kid; allright, Isay. Let 
go. I gotcha.” 

The face of the truck driver swam just 
before him. Life came back to Mr. Dore- 
mus, and with it bitter grievances. 

““She,”’ he muttered, endeavoring to 
formulate an adequate indictment for man- 
slaughter against Antelope Edward as he 
was towed to shore, “‘she—she ——’”’ 

“‘She’s all right,”’ the truck driver told 
him, lifting him up upon the bank. ‘She 
ain’t hurt—only scared. You’re a good, 
game kid.” 


E WAS borne from the hideous river, 

while dreamlike people cheered. Once 

he turned his head and caught a glimpse 

of Antelope Edward trudging along beside 
Mr. Cush, who carried him. 

He lay in the sun and suffered himself 
to be fed hot tea, while Mr. Cush kept a 
circle of his Sunday school mates at bay. 

His mother spoke in his ear: “Lie still 
and rest, dear. Millicent’s all right. She 
was just frightened, and they’ve taken her 
home. It was brave of you to jump in 
after her. Edwina told us all about it.” 

After a time, inspection of so languid a 
hero palled upon the picnickers, and pre- 
liminaries for the three-legged race were 
resumed. Presently Buffalo Bill sat up 
somewhat dizzily. 

A small figure in a pink gingham dress 
was squatting close beside him. ‘‘ That old 
Wild Bill Hiccup couldn’t swim at all. 
She’s a awful liar,” Antelope Edward said 
with grave satisfaction. ‘‘ You pushed me 
in,” Buffalo Bill accusea weakty. 

“‘T pushed her in too,”’ his pardner con- 
fided shamelessly. 

“You did not,”’ he contradicted, some 
of his spirit returning. “‘ You weren’t any- 
where near her.” 

“She was sayin’ things about me,” she 
whispered rapidly, “‘an’ she made me awful 
mad. So I jumped up an’ down on the 
other end of the springboard while she 
was leanin’ over, an’ she couldn’t swim a 
bit. An’ I didn’t mean to push you in, 
Buffalo,” she added after a pause. 

“‘ Awright,”’ he said gruffly, at length. 

There was a long silence, while she sat 
and watched him. On her freckled face 
her pardner read peace unutterable and 
confident proprietorship. 
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Play at Leadership Today 


A Mother’s Eyes See 
Things Hidden to Ochers 





Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 


Union Suits for Children 


1. SIZE—“E-Z” Waist Union 
Suits are made to fit children— 
not a price. Use a tape measure 
and compare with other makes. 


2. SEAT CONSTRUCTION 
—Compare with other union suits 
the liberal roomy seat which chil- 

dren require. Reinforced with bias 
binding. 

3. FABRIC—Finest quality of 
checked Nainsook. Easily launder- 
ed. Cool, comfortable and strong. 


4. FINISH—Carefully sewn, 
hand pressed. Triple stitched at 
waist to doubly secure all garment- 
supporting taped buttons. 

5.STRAPS—Scientifically 
placed garment-supporting straps 
place the weight and strain of 














































clothes on child’s shoulders where 
it belongs. 


6. BUTTONS— All of real bone. 
Garment-supporting buttons all 
taped on and doubly secured. 
Won't break in the wringer and 
can’t tear off during play. 

7. BUTTONHOLES-— Special 
“E-Z” reinforced. Will not tear, 
break or unravel. 


8. GARTER HOLDER—No 
metal tube to rust or smash in the 
wringer. A “tube of tape” keeps 
the garter pin straight and always 
in perfect position. 

9. PACKING— An attractive 
individual glassine envelope for 
each suit. Insures sanitary, 
spotless cleanliness. 





HE mother of nearly every great 

man or woman has seen even 
in childish days indications of 
genius. And with joy she has 
watched her fond hopes blossom 
into reality. 


It is in the tender formative years 
that children most need sympa- 
thetic care. Health comes first. 
And an important factor in build- 
ing health is comfortable under- 
clothing. 


For 35 years careful mothers have 
clothed their children in 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits 


For summer wear, they are made of 
cool, durable, light-weight Nain- 
sook, which gives needed protec- 
tion with perfect comfort. The 
roomy cut allows freedom of move- 
ment—no binding or chafing. The 
diagonal straps support the weight 
of outer clothing properly... 

‘“*E-Z’s” mean less work for mothers. Only 


one garment instead of three to put:on, 
take off, mend and launder. The’ finé 


quality Nainsook stands wear and washz-,, 






ing. The real bone buttons are taped. . 


on—wringer proof and play proof. 


Read the nine points of “E-Z” superiority’ 


in the panel at the left. Then,examine 
“E-Z” Waist Union Suits in the children’s 
department of your favorite store. 


At 75 cents 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits of Nainsook are 
the most economical you can buy. Each 
suit is sealed in an individual sanitary 
glassine envelope. 


Look for this label: 





Union Suir 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











THE JC 'Zwaist s 


“f ¥. 


The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New York 
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‘The Djer-Kiss’”’ 
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INTERPRETED BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


I have requested the great artists and portrait photographers of the world 
to express what ‘‘Djer-Kiss’’ means to them. Nickolas Muray’s idea! ‘‘She 
is sO exquisite, so adorable, the-lady-who-uses-your-Djer-Kiss, she cannot 
withhold homage to this vision of her lovely self!”’ 


(Signed) KERKOFF (Paris) 


Like a Shower 
of ees... 


Poupresso fine that their use is acaress! 
Made by Monsieur Kerkoffin Paris, cre- 
ated for rare feminine distinction, and 
laden with that ineffable odeur known 
to smart women—Djer-Kiss. 
. 7 7 

Lovely and delicate, Djer-Kiss Poudre 
Talc in cool, moss-green cans for travel 
use; in dainty crystal for one’s dress- 
ing table. 


Matching various complexions per- 
fectly, Djer-Kiss Face Powder—whether 
Blanche, Rachel or Chair (Naturelle)—is 
so notably soft and fine that it blends 
almost invisibly with one’s coloring. 


Flawlessly to express Fashion’s Law 
—the fastidious woman insists that 
Extract, Talc, Face Powder, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Rouge—all must give forth the 
one precious odeur: 


Dyer- 


Kerkoff-Pans 


LSS 


Face Powder Djer-Kiss 
(Chair, Rachel, Blanche). 


Tale Djer-Kiss in 
cool, mossegreen can. 


Parfum Djer-Kiss in 
graceful crystal container. 














Love Was Once a Little Boy 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Pauline sobbed drearily. She thought 
nothing whatever of herself. 

“There is no man on earth worth giving 
up your independence, and a sound in- 
come, and a career for,’’ said May Jeans. 
“‘Leave marriage to those poor women 
who can’t do anything. It’s all they have.” 

She talked far into the night. It was all 
very inspiring. The extraordinary 
thing is that it did not inspire Pau- 
line at all. 

She sent Hilary a sad, distracted 
little letter by Miss Panter the fol- 
lowing morning. It wasn’t 
any good, she said. She had 
made a mistake, and found 
it out in time. She 
asked him to release 
her. 

Hilary came round 
to the cottage, but 
he saw only May, 
very grim and deter- 
mined, a professional 
disliker of all his sex. He got no change 
out of May. All that night he paced the 
village. Miss Panter sat up till all hours, 
her pink nose pressed to the pane of her 
bedroom window, which looked most hand- 
ily out over the river bridge. She did so 
hope he would drown himself. 

“Well-known barrister throws himself 
in river,’ mentally registered Miss Panter. 
“Plucky rescue effected by Sussex girl. 
Miss Panter tells her story.” 


ROWNING, however, didn’t comeinto 

Hilary’s scheme of things. He simply 

went back to London, and May and Pauline 
resumed their quiet days in the studio. 

“‘Oo-er,’”” yawned Miss Panter, ‘‘life’s 
that flat!” 

Autumn crept down quietly over Eng- 
land. Michaelmas daisies bloomed in the 
garden, their little faces all dewed with 
early fogs and jeweled with mists. Pauline 
worked away at an angel ordered by a 
prominent general for the tomb of a wife 
he had been singularly thankful to be rid 
of, and the clay was sometimes bedewed 
like the Michaelmas daisies in the garden 
outside, but not with fog. 

Far off at sea they could hear the fog- 
horn moaning—just as Pauline herself 
would have liked to moan if she had not 
been too polite. 

Then May went to London. 

She went to London to visit an elderly 
female relative, who cherished one disease 
and three parrakeets in a flat off Ken- 
sington High Street. She took a bag with 
her, and told Pauline she would not be 
back till Monday. 

All alone, Pauline worked at that angel 
which was to commemorate the modified 
grief experienced by the general over the 
loss of an undutiful wife. Raindrops 
splashed like enormous tears on the little 
diamond windowpanes, and Pauline was 
just wishing she was dead and out of a 
hollow and unsatisfying world when the 
door opened and Hilary came in. 

He just stood in the doorway and said: 
“Pauline.” 


E HAD gone all thin, and his nice face 

had a poor, sad, fallen-in look, and his 

nice clothes seemed to have run wild, and 

his nice shoes were all mud caked and 
sodden with the rain. 

Over went the angel for the general’s 
late wife. Over went Pauline’s untasted 
cup of tea. Pauline was in Hilary’s arms, 
and all round them the angelic hosts stood 
on their shelves, some surprised, and some 
benign, and some weeping, very fittingly 
indeed, into a wing. 

When May returned on Monday morn- 
ing the studio was empty, save for a pudge 
of clay on the modeling table—all that was 
left of the general’s angel—and a blotted 
little note from Pauline, saying she was 
very, very sorry, but she simply could not 
help it. 


You wouldn’t blame me, May; not if you 
had seen his poor face. 


May Jeans paced the studio far into the 
night. Miss Panter stayed long after she 
was supposed to be gone, her nose glued to 
the little side window, watching her. She 
had a soul athirst for adventure, and she 
didn’t half hope Miss Jeans would hang 

herself. There was a 
beam all handy, and the 
clothesline under the 
stairs. But not a hope. 
Ordinary people are sin- 
gularly unfree with 
death. Miss Jeans—like 
Hilary—did not oblige. 











HE flat was tiny, 

but it was very 
comfortable and 
compact. They 
might have been 
quite happy if Hil- 
ary had had just a 
little more money, but as it was, it was 
rather a pinch. They had furnished the 
flat nicely, out of Pauline’s savings—the 
result of past angels. She didn’t, some- 
how, realize then that there would not be 
any more results. 

She was very taken up with her house- 
keeping, and at first she liked it—until the 
novelty wore off and she noticed the effect 
it was having on her hands. She used to 
stand regretfully waggling her fingers and 
looking at them sometimes. Supposing 
all this hard work spoiled her hands? | 

Then she put the thought away from | 
her. It wasn’t any good thinking about | 
working. She could not do anything with- | 
out May, and May was far too angry to | 
come to any arrangement. She had writ- 
ten Pauline one letter, a letter as near 
medieval curses as ordinary people ever 
allow themselves to come nowadays. After 
that, silence. She had not even sent Pau- 
line a wedding present. 

At first, until the novelty of it all wore 
off, Pauline liked housework. But pres- 
ently she found herself thinking: ‘‘ With 
what I would get for one angel I could pay 
a maid’s wages for a whole year.” 

And that thought was a little cloud on 
the horizon of Pauline’s married life—at 
present no bigger than a man’s hand. 
Then she heard, quite casually, that May 
had found someone else—a girl called 
MacIntosh, an absolute genius. And the 
news gave Pauline a funny little sick ache 
at her heart. 








N JUNE, when the hollyhocks were com- 

ing into flower again, Pauline swallowed 
her pride and went down to see May. The 
little garden was full of sunshine and bees 
buzzed and droned over the mignonette 
bed. Among the sunflowers white but- 
terflies courted and tilted at one another. 
It was like stepping back into the year be- 
fore last; the little flat, and Hilary, and 
all her married life seemed to fade away. 
She stood in the studio door and saw May, 
her brush poised and her lips pursed, 
painting the other girl’s angel. She was 
all alone. It so happened that the other 
girl was away ill. 

May looked up. A little triumphant 
spark kindled in her eye, but she did not 
smile. ‘“Well,’’ she said ungraciously, 
“and what do you want?” 

“Aren’t you just a bit glad to see me, 
May?”’ faltered Pauline. 

May said stonily, ‘‘That depends.” 

Miss Panter licked her lips at the clay 
table and prepared for something juicy 
at last. 

“It’s breaking my heart, having to give 
it all up,” said Pauline. ‘‘Can’t we {ix 
something, May? Couldn’t we make an 
arrangement?” 

She showed May her poor little hands, 
all pricked and stitched and hard worked. 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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More beautiful this 
year, more perishable. 
The care you give 


them 1S so important / 
o% 


os of silk and flannel for sports 
—of course! And now a new fabric 
—rayon—appears. This season the cou- 
turiéres are using it in so many, many 
ways. Alone or skilfully combined with 
flannel, linen, cotton, even silk itself! 


This season marks a new brilliance in 
color, too. Pastel shades are giving way 
to their brighter, bolder sisters—co/or is 
the keynote! 


Nor is this predominance of color con- 
fined to costumes alone. All the lovely 
new underthings of silk, crépe de chine, 
rayon—hosiery, too—are exquisite, un- 
usual in coloring—various enough to 
match each and every frock! 


_ And oh! how much frailer everything 
is this year! You hesitate at first to pur- 
chase—then you remember Lux—and 
delig ghtedly bear off the loveliest, most 
intriguing things of all! 


For years Lux has faithfully guarded 
your fine things—your fragile silks and 
laces, your delicate woolens. You would 
not think of trusting them to other 
hands than your own, to anything but 
Lux! Its bubbling, foaming suds gently 
cleanse the most perishable fabrics, re- 
fresh the most delicate colors without 
harm. That is, of course, if pure water 
won’t harm them! 


And it’s such a joy to use Lux, to 
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NG matter how delicate, how exquisite your frocks, your filmy under- 
things—silk or rayon— 


if water alone won’t harm them, Lux won't! 





With Lux you keep lovely silks— 
chiffons—rayons ever beautiful 





| im sports frocks of silk, flannel, rayon - - 


Myriad. -tinted hosiery: - exquisite underthings- 


swirl your precious things about in those 
rich, brimming suds! Such a relief, too, 
to know they’re quite safe from harm! 


Rayon—new, beautiful, but fragile 
when wet 


Nowadays you are finding more and more of 
your clothes—frocks, underthings, even ho- 
siery—fashioned of lustrous rayon. In others 
rayon is mixed with silk—flannel—linen. 


Rayon must always be handled with the 
greatest care. Rubbing with cake soap may 
completely ruin it. The safest way to wash 
rayon is in pure, mild Lux suds. Never 
wring, never twist it. Just dip it gently up 
and down in Lux as directions on the pack- 
age tell you to. 


«Monday's laundry so costly you treat it 
like fine fabrics 


It’s not surprising that more and more of 
your everyday things—now so costly—find 
their way each week into Lux suds. Lux 
works such wonders with them—lets you 
enjoy them so much longer. Almost before 
you are aware of it you’re washing a// of 
Monday’s laundry in Lux! 


As for your hands—how they welcome Lux 
for every, washing task! Harsh soap burns 
and stings so painfully—Lux treats your 
hands as gently as the finest toilet soap. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





Now the Bir Convenient 
Package, too 
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CThe NEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish 











REG U.S PAT OFF £ 


Du Dont Duco marks the period 
of an nduring' Furniture Finish 





Their Own Home 


UST as they visioned it during 

thosé wonderful hours of shop- 
ping. Here is their new furniture, | 
its warmly glowing finish subtly 
giving them a welcome. And their | 
pleasure, their pride, is more secure 
whenthey, remember ee ie beauty 7 





SO HERE SEN REESE SOON S ENS AALS REST OE 


SD F 
ee ay ae articles of furniture wh Were 
cong eg ei, SSIES their intimate companions must __ 
ae. |. ooo finished with Duco. They ae 

-. membered that the charm ofa Duco 
finish remains unmarred’ by time— 


assuring em of enduring beauty. 5 











FURNITURE i is finished with genuine du Pont DUCO & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 
by many manufacturers; among whom are the follow- Chicago, lil, San Francisco, Cal., or Everett, Mass. ; 3 
ing. For information, address E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Active Furniture Co. Colonial Mfg. Co., General Novelty Furn. Co, The Lane Co. Steinway & Sons 
Allegan Furniture Shops Zeeland, Mi Bernard Gloekler Co. Level Furniture Co. Sterling Furniture Co., 
Art Metal Construction Co. Conrades ‘Mfg. Co. Frank A. Hall & Sons Lincoln Chair Co. Greensboro, N. C. 
Automatic File & Index Co. Continental Piano Co. Hanson Furn. Co. John J. Madden Co. Stomps-Burkhardt Co. 
Baker & Company Davis-Birely Table Co. S. Harmon & Co. Maher Brothers Superior Cabinet Co. 
S. Bent & Bros. Decorators Furniture Co. Helmers Manufacturing Co. Martin Furniture Co. Supreme Furniture Co. 
Bentley & Gerwig Furn.Co.. DeKalb Furniture Co. Herrick Manufacturing Co. Mueller Furniture Co. Tindall-Gerling Furn. Co. 
Bradley-Weaver Co. Doten-Dunton Desk Co. Innis-Pearce Co. Newark Ohio Furn. Co. Tindall-Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Brickwede = H. D. Fura Mig. ¢ wo Jamestown Mantel Co. Niagara Furniture Co. Wagemaker Co. 
Cappel U. holsteri: Easton Furn . Jasper Office Furniture Co. Orinoco aeraituse Co. Welch-Wilmarth Corp. 
ae Empire Chair Raven Radio, Inc. 


White Furniture Co. 
Chelsea Mfg. C gonpeee City, ween. Schirmer Furniture Co. Wilhelm Furniture Co. 
Claes & Lehnbeuter Stig.c oO. 7 lewood Desk Co. Seaburg Mfg. Co. Winchendon Chair Co. 
Come Faas . O. Frost’s Sons Shaw-Walker Co. Zane Mfg. Co. 
igh Point ’ 


ga THERE IS ONLY ONE DUCO-DU PONT DUCO 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


For a pair of hands are called on in this 
world to do one thing well, and are, as a 
rule, lamentable amateurs at anything 
else. Pauline’s hands certainly were. 

“T’ll have to think it over,” said May, 
and somehow Pauline knew she was enjoy- 
ing herself frightfully. ‘‘ You can’t expect 
me to jump at your offer the moment you 
come crying back to me. I can’t put my- 
self out to fit in with your whims.” 

And Pauline saw that May was crying— 
angry, difficult tears. She thought, “‘Life 
is so much more complicated than ever one 
dreams.” 


T THE clay sorting table the planklike 

Miss Panter thought joyfully: ‘“‘Oo-er, 

just likea novel. Betrayed wife returns to 

her former home. Miss Panter tells story 

of abandoned sculptress’ sad adventures 
in London.” 

She was alittle disappointed to find that 
Pauline was not abandoned; that she did 
not propose to leave Hilary altogether, but 
only to go down to the cottage three days 
a week and work while Miss MacIntosh 
went into a Home and had some compli- 
cated and secret form of operation. 

“Tt suits me to take you back at the 
moment,” said May. “I say nothing 
about afterwards. This place is not run 
for charity. I shall keep 
on whichever of you suits 
me best. I don’t think 
you can expect me to put 
myself out for you, Pau- * 
line, after the way you 
treated me.” 

Pauline said meekly 
that, of course, she under- 
stood, and that she did not 
expect May to put herself 
out in the least. She went 
back to her work, at first 
for three days a week; but 
presently it spread into 
four. It was so lovely to 
be doing something again. 

Hilary didn’t like it. 

“But, darling, can’t you understand 
how I feel?’’ besought Pauline. “And we 
really need the money. I feel like the man 
in the Bible who wrapped his talent in a 
napkin and hid it in the ground—when 
I’m doing nothing.” 

Hilary couldn’t understand it. He said: 
“T want you. I don’t want to share you 
with anyone or anything. I want you here 
when I come home at night, not messing 
about with clay in someone else’s house. 
That’s not what a man marries for.” 

It was the only point of view Hilary 
could see. The argument went on inter- 
minably, like one of those serial stories in 
the daily papers. ‘‘ You can begin it any 
time.”” They kept on beginning it over and 
Over again, and every installment ended 
with a little climax that urged them on to 
start again. 


AULINE used to sit dreaming over her 

work, trying to sift it all out and dis- 
cover which of them was in the right. She 
never could. As far as she could see they 
were both absolutely right. It was hard 
for Hilary to have to give up his wife. It 
was bitter for Pauline to have to give up 
her work. “To be continued in our next.” 

Presently she had something else to 
think about. It was borne in on her slowly 
but very certainly that her fingers had 
lost their cunning. Was it the result of the 
endless stitching and all the housework 
and washing up that she had done? I do 
not know, but her fingers were like weary 
fairies now who had come to the ball but 
were too tired to dance. 

A little maid did the work at the flat, 
but Pauline was not sure that she did not 
find the journey to and from the cottage in 
the train even more tiring than she had 
found the housework. Something had 
gone out of life, and she could not say what 
It was. She didn’t feel well; she felt dead 
tired. She had no inspiration about 
angels like she had had in the old days. 
She sat waiting sick with anticipation for 








She worked—oh, how hard she worked! 
Because she had taken on the little maid, 
and the little maid’s wages, plus all the 
traveling expenses, had to come out of the 
money she was presently going to make. 

Suppose she never made any! Suppose 
she was just running Hilary in for a lot 
more expense! And nowadays there was a 
new little fear clamoring in her mind. A 
vista of more bills and expenses opened out 
before her. She must succeed. She worked 
far harder than she ever had done in the 
old days—sometimes took a later train 
back to town. 

May used to stand over her, her hands 
thrust into the pockets of her smock, then 
go away, saying absolutely nothing. It 
was clear that May knew. It was only a 
matter of time until she told Pauline she 
wasn’t any good now. 

May chose a dreary, foggy afternoon, 
when the little garden was shrouded in a 
cloud of mist that came sweeping, like a 
giant’s sighs, over the Downs. She had 
been standing over Pauline, watching her 
work for some time. 


HEsaid dryly: “‘I wonder who you sup- 

pose would ever buy a thing like that!” 

Pauline said faintly: ‘‘What’s wrong 
with it?’’ But how well she knew! 

“Everything,” said May. “It’s finicky. 
All your work is finicky now. You’ve lost 
all breadth. For small 
pieces it doesn’t matter; 
but it’s the large ones that 
pay. You’ve finished your- 
self, Pauline.” 

She said it triumphantly, 
almost as though she was 
glad; as though she had 
been saving up to say that 
to Pauline for weeks and 
weeks. ‘‘I told you what it 
would be when you mar- 
ried,’’shesaid. “Frankly, 
you're no good now, Pau- 
line. I can’t keep you on. 
Miss MacIntosh is better. 
I’m going to take her 
back.” 

“Oh, May, give me a chance. 
can doit. It’s only that—just now —— 

““You’re finished, as far as work is con- 
cerned,”’ said May triumphantly. “Bet- 
ter give up the struggle.” 

All sorts of things whirled through Pau- 
line’s mind. May seemed to be all mixed 
up with the fog, and the little maid’s 
wages and all those other nebulous ex- 
penses looming ahead. She would have to 
go back and tell Hilary —— 

“‘T suppose the truth of the matter is,” 
said May out of the fog, “‘that you are go- 
ing to have a baby.” 

“Yes,” said Pauline weakly. 

“Well,” came May’s voice, very hard 
and clipped, ‘‘since that’s the path you’ve 
chosen, you had better go away and stick 
to it. Leave a career for those who can 
do something.” 

Pauline fainted. She fell over the table 
and knocked the half-modeled angel onto 
the floor, where it fell, breaking into a 
dozen squashy pieces. But do not let us 
be too sorry. It was never much of an 
angel, that one. 


I know I 


”? 


ILARY was sweet about the extra ex- 

penses. He was very sweet indeed to 
her all those weary months, and she tried 
hard not to bow to the feeling that walked 
proudly about her mind—the feeling that 
Hilary had spoiled her life, and ruined her 
career, and taken all the cunning out of 
her fingers, and set them to the common 
tasks of housework and sewing, for his 
own ends. She tried hard to be fair to 
him. She told herself that she had gone 
into it with her eyes open. May had cer- 
tainly warned her. But no amount of 
common sense would drive that proud 
thought away. 

She tried to put her heart into making 
little dresses and coats. But a pair of 
hands are called to do one thing well in 
this world, and Pauline’s had never had 
the call to sewing. 

Bunny was born on a late spring morn- 
ing, about the hour of dawn when the 








aa realize it. 

















Toilet Preparations 
are not magical _ 


THEY WON’T TRANSFORM YOUR SKIN OVERNIGHT 


But if they dissolve and dislodge the dust in the pores, so that the pores can 

function properly—if they are absorbed by the skin and fill and lubricate the 

cells—if they stimulate circulation so that the skin is purified and nourished 
by the blood stream—then your skin will be clear, fine and smooth 


es is the basis of the Elizabeth 
Arden method. It aims simply 
to cooperate with Nature in restor- 
ing the creamy smoothness, the 
elastic firmness, of a naturally 
healthy skin. 

Every treatment in the Elizabeth 
Arden Salon begins with Venetian 
Cleansing Cream. This light fluffy 
cream melts down into the depths 
of the pores, and removes all 
those impurities which cause 
blackheads and coarseness. 

Then brisk patting—with Ardena 
Skin Tonic or Special Astringent— 


arouses the tissues of the face and 
neck, lifts and firms them, so that 
they cannot fall into a square 
flabby contour. Awakened by 
this stimulus, the skin cells absorb 
eagerly the nourishment of Vene- 
tian Orange Skin Food. The delicate 
oils fill the cells and round them 
out, so that wrinkles and lines 
disappear. 

Follow this same method in the 
care of your skin at home. A few 
minutes’ care each morning and 
night will accomplish wonderful 
results for you. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores, leaves the 
skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 


of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. Restores sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores, 
refines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, smooths the contour. 
$2.25, $4. 

Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
quality, fine, pure, adherent. Illusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White 
—and Banana, a new shade. $3. 


Venetian June Geranium Bathodomes. 
Finest imported bath soap, leaves the skin 
soft and white. socacake. $3 a box of 6. 


Savon Kenott. Tooth Paste, cleansing, re- 
freshing, remedial. In box, 75c. In tube, 60c. 
7 7 

Write for a copy of ‘“THe QuEst oF THE 
Beautirut,’’ Elizabeth Arden's book on the 
correct care of the skin according to her scientific 
method. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 


WASHINGTON: 1147 ConnecticutAve. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta DETROIT: 318 Book Building SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries PHILADELPHIA: 133S.18thSt. 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
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COMFORT AND BEAUTY 
THAT COST Less 


Plenty of clean warm covers—enough 
extra blankets for every emergency 
—is wise investment. Thrifty home- 
makers who provide comfort and 
harmony inevery room favor Esmond 
Blankets. They have the desirable 
qualities of a perfect blanket, and 
yet their price fits a modest purse. 


Soft and warm because of double- 
thickness and special finish. 


Beauty that lasts because they are de- 
signed by experts in color harmony 
and the colors are woven in. Low 
“upkeep” because Esmond Blankets 
require only bubbling soapsuds to 
keep them fresh and clean—a great 
saving over expensive dry cleaning. 























Esmond Blankets are sold in most 

stores from $4 to $7 for bed sizes and 

from $1 to $4 for Baby Blankets. 
Made in America 

THE ESMOND MILLS 


ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Selling Agents : New York City 


TELL YOUR DEALER 
YOU WANT 


/-ESMOND 
BLANKETS 

































































birds wake up. They had all begun to 
twitter in the eaves, and suddenly Bunny 
was there, twittering with them, making 
an adorable noise like a wood pigeon. 
And Pauline, raised on one elbow, won- 
dered how she could ever have been im- 
patient, or cross, or rebellious, with a 
reward like this ahead of her. 

They really were happy in those days. 
Only now they wanted money more than 
ever. They wanted it to give Bunny the 
best of everything—blue rugs, and rabbits 
with long ears, and those little smocks 
that look so plain and simple and cost such 
a lot, from the best sort of shops. A feel- 
ing of despair came over Pauline. She 
counted her bank balance, and found it 
very low. Soon, as an independent con- 
cern, the poor thing would be extinct alto- 
gether. 

The tools of her one-time trade had been 
stocked for many a month in the lumber 
room. She took them out, and looked at 
them wistfully. If only she could! Once she 
had been able to do it? Why not now? 

She started tentatively trying to model 
again. But the poor girl was sadly handi- 
capped. The flat was so small, and Bunny 
was a fussy young male, and needed per- 
petual attention. So at last she took to 
spreading his rug on the floor of the lum- 
ber room, and letting him kick and coo 
there in her sight, while she tried, so hope- 
lessly, to model an angel. 


DO not know what it was, but angels 

had completely gone out as far as Pauline 
was concerned. Their halos looked like 
hats. When she tried to make them weep 
discreetly, I cannot tell you how coy and 
naughty they looked. And Pauline wept 
and pounded the angelic clay into a shape- 
less mass, and started, all on an impulse, 
to model Bunny as he lay there kicking on 
his rug; or sat up unsteadily and then col- 
lapsed again; or slept with his face against 
the stuffed white rabbit. 

From the very first, Bunny “went,” as 
we might have known he would. Finicky, 
May had said her work was. Very well, 
since her new genius lay in that direction, 
she would dosomething really finicky. She 
modeled Bunny so small that he would lie 
in the palm of your hand, and yet he was 
absolutely complete, to a toe, to a finger, 
to an eyelash. 

Pauline laughed, and said, ‘‘Love was 
once a little boy!’’ and she stuck on him a 
little pair of wings behind. 

She did not say anything to Hilary. She 
got someone else to fire it for her, and with 
the last of her private bank balance she 
laid in a coloring outfit, the very best of 
its kind, for it never 
pays to economize 
with the colors. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ she 
said, terror-stricken, 
“‘T have forgotten all 
May ever taught me 
about glazing and 
finishing.” 

But she hadn’t. 

Hilary could not 
imagine what had 
come over her. She 
was the old gay Pauline he had known at 
first, Pauline who had got back a chunk 
of her girlhood, though the mother of one. 
Now she had Cupid sucking his toe, and 
Cupid crawling on his tummy to an un- 
known destination, and Cupid asleep very 
peacefully, his head upon a stuffed white 
rabbit. 


HE called Hilary-in and showed him. 
‘*That’s what I’ve been doing,” she said 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Andoh, Hilary, it’sgood!” 
Hilary did not know much about art, 
but he knew it was good. He had to mind 
the baby for a whole afternoon while she 
took the Cupids, packed very carefully, 
down to the dealer in Bond Street, who 
had often taken their smaller or mantel- 
piece angels in the old days. Some of them 
still adorned his shelves. To Pauline they 
looked like unattractive strangers now, so 
large, so lumpy and so clumsy. 
Mr. Talliton was a faded man who had 
the appearance of having lived so long in 





each 


the dark at the back of his shop that he 
had rather lost touch with the outer world. 
He was pleased to see her, but he mur- 
mured that there was not very much de- 
mand. People, it seemed, wanted angels 
more during the winter months, especially 
the monumental kind. 

“Mortality higher,” said Mr. Talliton. 
“TI couldn’t take any more—not at the 
moment.”’ 

“But this,” said Pauline proudly, “is 
something new, something quite small— 
finicky!” 


HE unpacked the box, and handed him 

Bunny wearing his wings. Mr. Talli 

ton adjusted his glasses, and held the tin, 
thing up to the light. 

“TI call it, Love Was Once a Little 
Boy,” said Pauline. 

Mr. Talliton took his glasses off, and 
rubbed them, and adjusted them again. 
Do not ask me what kept on making Mr. 
Talliton’s glasses all misty. He was a 
hairy, faded little man, with no charm and 
many moles. But he had his memories. 
As he stood there at the back of his shop, 
for one minute he half thought that he 
held in his hand a certain memory of his 
that had never grown up. He had to wipe 
his glasses again. 

Then he said, grudgingly enough, for 
dealers must never be enthusiastic, lest 
genius gets above itself: “‘How many 
have you got?” 

“Only three,’”’ said Pauline. ‘‘ But I can 
do any number more.” 

“Not exactly in my line,” said Mr. Tal- 
liton. “But I knowachap inthe City —— 
They'll go, all right, these will.” 

He took all three, and gave her ten 
pounds down. 

“Bring them along—as many as you 
like,”’ said Mr. Talliton. ‘‘They’ll appeal 
to my friend in the City. He’s a senti- 
mental sort of chap.” 


HERE is really no more to this story. 

Pauline’s Cupids—and what are they 
really but Bunny with wings?—smile at 
you from the oddest places and the most 
unlikely corners of London, although they 
are quite expensive. A wealthy bache- 
lor purchased one at considerable ex- 
pense, and put it on his mantelpiece, and 
looked at it every morning while he 
shaved his chin—with a-safety razor. He 
used to smile at it so nicely, who in every- 
day life was a most disagreeable person, 
whose clerks gave at the knees when he 
passed through the outer office. He died, 
and left it in his will to an old lady ina 
North Country town, whom hehadnotseen 
for nigh on twenty 
years. 

I never knew their 
story. But it is easy 
to understand, from 
all this, why Pauline 
may yet make a for- 
tune. For people want 
angels in the winter 
months only, but 
they can do with 
Cupids all the year 
round, it seems. 

Now, down Bond Street comes May, 
May in her mannish hat, with her hands 
in the pockets of her coat. Outside the 
shop of Mr. Talliton she paused. Mr. 
Talliton, who knows a good thing when he 
sees it, has his window practically full of 
Bunny with his wings stuck on behind— 
aiming at you with his darling arrow—and 
oh, if he should miss!—smiling coyly over 
his shoulder, as much as to say, “‘ You just 
wait a bit,” or asleep on a strip of very 
blue rug, his face against the stuffed white 
rabbit. 

May stood very still, looking and look- 
ing. Her hard eyes were angry and bleak 
and sad. Then she said grudgingly: “! 
suppose it’s just another sort of angel.” 

She bought one of Cupid asleep, his face 
against a white rabbit. She put it on the 
mantelpiece of the studio, where it was 4 
perpetual source of annoyance to that 
planklike girl, Miss Panter. 

“What they see in it,” said Miss Pan- 
ter, “beats me. Oo-er—life’s that dull! 
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There is an indefinable something about a 
perfectly appointed car, as there is about 
a well-designed costume, that marks the 
whole difference between the poise of 
complete assurance and the embarrassment 
of inappropriateness. 


The admiration everywhere aroused by the 
Chrysler silhouette is no more accidental 
than the swing and dash of a perfectly 
tailored cloak. Chrysler beauty is the en- 
semble of graceful line, distinctive embel- 
lishment and supreme taste. 


And like the admired personal ensemble, it 
has the verve, the style which distinguish 
. itinany company. You see so many women 


driving Chrysler cars because Chrysler so 
perfectly fits their discerning requirements. 


Its flashing pick-up; its soothing comfort; 
its speedy response to every demand of 
safety as well as performance make Chry- 
sler indeed the perfect motoring servant 
of womankind. 


What a joy to feel the velvet smoothness 
of its eager, effortless power! What a 
pleasing relief to know one can drive hour 
after hour without fatigue! 


No wonder women who like the ex- 
hilaration of driving particularly like the 
exhilaration of Chrysler. 


Prices from $1395 to 52095 f. 0. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 
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A Gift That 


Never “Duplicates’”’ 






“CT HERMOS" is the gift you can select 

without once thinking to yourself, 
“Oh, they are sure to have too many 
of these.” A home simply can’t have 
too many “Thermos” Bottles. 














Thereis need for “Thermos” Com- 
fort in every bedroom, in the library, 
in the dining-room. Besides the in- 
dispensable quart ““Thermos” Bottles 
for outings. 






































Remember, too, thatthereishardly 
another gift so sure of many years 
of usefulness, so suggestive of your 
thoughtfulness. 

















Select your gift from the complete 
“Thermos” Line of Bottles, Jugs, 
Pitcher Sets and Kits at your dealer’s. 














(By the way, have you enough 
“Thermos” Bottles in your home?) 














THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 
Norwich, Conn. Huntington, W. Va. 
In England: Thermos (1925) Ltd., London 
In Canada: Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 


















































GENUINE 


THERMDS 


REG.U S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLE 




























































“Thermos”? Quart size, Silver- 
plated Butler Finish Lip Jug Set, 
with mounted embossed border 
(Chrysanthemum design) No. 
358. Price $26.00. 


Other sets in enamel 
colors from $10.25 up. 





























*Tis “Thermos” 
or ’Tisn’t “Thermos” 


To be sure of getting “Thermos” 
service remember that all vacu- 
um bottles are not “Thermos” 
- Bottles. There isonly one “Ther- 
mos” Bottle, and that is the orig- 
inal Genuine Thermos Vacuum 
Bottle that first introduced port- 
able heat and cold to America 
21 years ago. Look for the 
“Thermos” Trade-mark stamp- 
ed on the bottom of the case. 


“That’s only the Gresham talisman,” 
Diana explained. “The Dudleys of 
Gresham 

“Then I did see it—only it’s marble!”’ 
Tubby had dared another look into the 
alcove. Twaddles was nothing like so 
impressive in the full light. 

“Yes. When the last earl of Gresham 
died, his son Michael placed this statue in 
the tower room and hung an oil lamp 
over i 

““Oil?’’—sniffing; ‘‘so that’s it! Made 
me think the beast was real.”” Sniff. ‘‘Ter- 
ribly realistic! Reminds me, I started to 
bring you some Pondone cheese, Mrs. 
Dudley, but as I was trotting to the taxi 
stand ——”’ And Tubby was off again on 
his big experience. 

The Hintons and Baylers came to- 
gether, Judith Barr arriving at the same 
moment. Theladies were 
conducted to the bed- 








Passant Kampant 


(Continued from Page 19) 


doing. a Russian dance. Honestly, Mr. 
Dudley,” to her host, “‘what’s the idea of 
a lion in a dining alcove?”’ 

“Couldn’t get him in the mantel niche. 
Amiable face, old Twaddles has. Looks 
as though he had just done a supper club, 
rather.” 

“‘Has he really been in your family al- 
ways?” 

“Not quite. Not until my great-eat-eat- 
eat grandfather was—uh—finished off, so 
to speak. His son Michael went on a sort 
of a tear, and one morning he hove in 
ahead of a drag rigged out of carved ceil- 
ing beams, with his followers afoot and 
their mounts hitched to the contraption. 
And there riding the tail of the drag was 
old Twaddles and all. They set him in the 
tower room and tacked this light above 
him. Michael swore a lot of oaths and a 

few vows, but when he 





room where they might 
dab on a little powder 
and incidentally glimpse 
the ivory and gilt toilet 
articles and the Princess 
lace counterpane from 
the Heathscote School 
Alumnez Club. 

Patty Bayler, busy 
with a lipstick, gazed 
frankly around. Having 
done justice to points of 
special interest in this 
room, she peered into the 
adjoining one. ‘‘Gra- 
cious! I didn’t know that 
was a dining room. I’ve 
been in the corresponding 








sobered up, dashed if he 
could remember but one 
of them. He never let on 
where he’d got the old 
baggage; he’d only wink, 
like. But Twaddles had 
a grin as though he had 
come off well by the 
change.” 


“FTO THINK of his 
actually landing 
here! Right in a Man- 
hattan apartment!’’ 
| Patty was impressed. 
| “Yes, isn’t it extr’or- 
dinary? Can’t imagine 
however the sheriff 
missed him.”’ 








apartment on the third 
floor, and—yes, I’m posi- 
tive Helen Ray has a bedroom there and 
her dining room in a sort of dent off the 
living room.” 

““We needed our dining alcove for—for 
another purpose,”’ Diana enlightened. 


S THEY moved up the ‘hall Tubby’s 
excited voice was burbling, “‘Slippery 
stuff, Pondone. Kinda got my nerves, see? 
And then to come here—and the lights were 
off mostly—and I can’t remember a thing 
until Hugh there was dragging me out 
from under that console. Perfectly weird !”’ 
When Patty Bayler’s black eyes fell 
upon Twaddles, Tubby’s vociferations 
were drowned to a distant murmur. 
Patty had been in corresponding apart- 
ments, in many and various apartments, 
but never before had she encountered a 
dining alcove given over to a weathered 
marble lion. 

“‘Imagine!”’ she grew more coherent. 
“How original! Only look, Jack; we 
shouldn’t have thought of that in a hun- 
dred years! I’ll tell Helen about it; but 
she might prefer another kind—elephants, 
for instance, are so Japanese. How did 
you happen to decide on a lion?” 

“‘We didn’t—that is, he’s a talisman. 
The Dudleys of Gresham, Hugh’s family, 
have a tradition that if that oil lamp is 
kept burning above the talisman their 
title will be restored ——” 

“It’s oil you—er—detect as soon as you 
step in the door,”’ interpolated Tubby. 
“That reminds me, Mrs. Bayler, I started 
to bring Mrs. Dudley a small taster of 
Pondone cheese, but ——”’ And he was off 
again on his episode. 


F FLORA HINTON found anything un- 
usual in jaunty marble lions in living- 
room bays, she flickered not an eyelash. 
Poise was the serious business of her life, 
and it would take more than old Twad- 
dles to jar her from her cherished réle. 
Fred Hinton, having followed Tubby’s 
adventures twice, escaped into the alcove 
and tied Twaddles’ raised paw up in his 
handkerchief. 
“Take that right off,’’ Patty Bayler de- 
manded beside him. “He's not hurt; he’s 











After they were seated 
at the card tables Diana 
noted with satisfaction that both Hinton 
and Bayler were extremely cordial to Hugh. 
The boasted all-one-big family stuff was 
quite on hand, now that they had found 
out who Hugh was. Things would go bet- 
ter for him hereafter. 

Patty Bayler had a disconcerting way 
of playing an excellent game and chatter- 
ing a stream of irrelevance through it. 
“T’ll double three hearts—I’d hate to give 
up the dining alcove if I were you. Four 
spades? I’ll go four no-trumps then— 
though of course it is a bizarre notion, 
and I can’t get over it’s just happening to 
be a lion. Your lead, Fred. Do you have 
to use that sort of oil?” 

“‘Aren’t you proud of Hugh, Mrs. Dud- 
ley?” beamed Hinton as he wrecked 
Patty’s long suit with a finesse. 

““W-well, yes; though Hugh is quite 
unconcerned about it all.” 

“Isn’t he, though? Anyone else would 
be putting on the front of a ward boss. 
Besides outdistancing us all in small 
sales this month, he’s placed two whop- 
ping blocks of bonds—just like that! Ina 
flash! Has a real way with him.” 


“(\H!” DIANA picked up her hand and 

mechanically bid twodiamonds. Not 
until she had absently redoubled did she 
discover that two of her diamond honors 
were, after all, hearts. By some rare quirk 
of luck the tricks piled up under her indif- 
ferent fingers, falling but one short of a 
little slam. Patty gurgled over the marvel 
of it. From the other table, above Flora 
Hinton’s cool comments and Hugh’s strug- 
gle with the vernacular, wafted Tubby’s 
ready allusion, “‘It was the weirdest 
thing!” 

Later the tables were pushed together 
and supper was served by the for-loan 
apartment maid. Diana took desperate 
satisfaction in making frothy small talk 
while her covert glances kept guard on the 
service. Jack Bayler leaned over her. 

“Mighty- glad to know you folks, Mrs. 
Dudley. Played around with Hugh yes- 
terday. Tell you, we’re hoping big things 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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New tests prove that 


Foods bake more perfectly this way 


Experiments im one of the coun- 
trys greatest cooking schools show 
what utensils give best results in 


baking 


OOKING experts selected dozens of the most 

familiar everyday recipes. With skill and 

care they baked the same recipe in different wares 
commonly used for home baking. 


Then they examined the foods for appearance, 
for texture, for deliciousness of flavor. 


The foods baked in Pyrex outranked all others. 


The reason for this, scientists say, is that heat acts 
more effectively through Pyrex. Pouring through the 
clear glass, it penetrates every bit of the food, baking 
it more thoroughly, more evenly throughout. 


And the transparent Pyrex enables you to tell when 
sides, bottom and top are all baked to the same per- 
fection. 


Foods are hotter, more delicious 


H™! is held so much longer by Pyrex that foods 
can now be served piping hot! And stay hot 
until the meal is over. 


After years of service Pyrex is as brilliant and at- 
tractive as the day you first used it. It never stains 
or discolors, never roughens or crazes. 


With Pyrex there are no heavy, dark baking tins to clean 
—just clear sparkling glass that washes so easily with the 
silver and china! 


There are Pyrex dishes to answer every baking need. With 
the five shapes shown here you can have the better results 
Pyrex gives in all your ordinary baking. 


Send for the free Pyrex booklet telling about these new 
tests. Or ask for it in any up-to-date hardware or depart- 
ment store. They all carry Pyrex. You can identify this 
more efficient ovenware by the word “PYREX” stamped 
in the glass itself. Corning Glass Works, Department 12, 
Corning, New York. 







Meat or Fisu Loaves, 
Scalloped Vegetables, Cake or 
Puddings all have a better tex- 
ture, @ more delicious crust, 


baked in Pyrex loaf pans 


Hanpies on the new Pyrex 
casseroles make them even 
more convenient than ever 
before. In them you can bake 
the most delicious Creamed or 
Scalloped dishes, Macaroni, 
Curries, Fricassees and Meats 


CHERRIES gleaming through transparent Pyrex 
cups make bread pudding a new delight. Use also 
for Custards, Cup Cakes, Pop-Overs, Puddings 


Just the Thing for June Gifts! 


For weddings, anniversaries or birthdays 
givea Pyrexset. The Gift Set—casserole, 
pie plate, utility dish and custard cups 
—is planned especially for those who are 
equipping a new home. The somewhat 
larger Household Set furnishes the aver- 


» age home-maker with most of the Pyrex 
* she longs for. Even a single dish will 


please her. Ask some one you know if she 
wouldn’t like another casserole or one of 
the special dishes! Then tuck her answer 
away in your memory until the next 
time the what-to-give problem arises. 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS are more 
than ever successful when baked and 
served in the Pyrex utility dish which 
enables them to keep their attractive 
shape and color! It also bakes better 
Tomatoes, Apples, Meat Balls, Ginger- 
bread, Cornbread, Sweet Potatoes. 





Pies are always flakier, more tender in Pyrex! 
Acid fruit fillings are unaffected in color or 
taste. Ideal also for Apples, Tomatoes, etc. 


Send today for this Recipe Booklet-—F REE 








Corninc Giass Works, Dept. 12, Corning, New York 


Please send me without charge the new Pyrex booklet 
telling of these tests, and full of easily prepared recipes. 
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WHERE CHILDREN PLAY 
- You need good Lving Room ‘Furniture / 


‘Te living room... the theatre of all home 
activities ... where children play .. . where 
friends foregather ... where hearts grow fond- 
er! How comfortable and inviting it should 
be made . . . how harmonious in its settings! 


Kroehler Living Room Furniture has helped 
to solve this household problem for millions. 
No furniture is more individual. None is more 
refined in design, more lovely in appointment, 
more suggestive of quality, more upstanding 
in service, more moderate in price. 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of fine upholstered furniture, this beautiful and 
luxurious furniture has created a new standard 
of values. Nowhere can its quality be dupli- 
cated at the same price. 


And the same applies to the Kroehler 
Davenport Bed, serving as a luxuriously com- 
fortable davenport by day, a restful full-sized 
bed by night, and for this reason known uni- 
versally as The Invisible Bedroom. 
Obtainable in a wide variety of period and 
overstuffed designs. Coverings in damask, 
tapestry, mohair, jacquard velours, Chase 
Velmo, leather or Chase Leatherwove. And 
shown by your dealer now with special terms 
and prices. See it. Look for the Kroehler name 
plate on the back of each piece. It is the guar- 
antee of those hidden qualities which give 
endurance—which give permanence to beauty 
and comfort and make both worth while. 
Among them are frames of kiln-dried hard- 
wood; seat springs of heavy, high-carbon wire, 





flexibly interlocked; spring edges doubly stuffed 
and stitched; backs of soft pillow-spring type; 
filling of germ-cured flax fiber, best moss and 
cotton; seat cushions filled with fine wire coil 
springs, padded with clean white felted cotton. 


“ “ “ 


If you don’t know where to find Kroehler 
Living Room Furniture, write us. With your 
nearest dealer’s name, we'll send you, gratis, 


“The Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrange- 


-ments,” full of helpful ideas for home owners. 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Strat- 
ford, Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, IIll.; Brad- 
ley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif. Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living Room Furniture 
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for him. He'll be right after the title the 
first thing we all know.” 

' “T’m not so sure,” smiling modestly. 
“‘He’s so indifferent about it. Then, too, 
the light was out for more than a week.”’ 

““What—oh, old Waffles’ light! I mean 
the club golf title. Hugh made the fourth 
hole in three yesterday—did the eighteen 
in sixty-nine. Why, a month ago his put- 
ting was tragic. Honestly, made me want 
to cry. Hated to play with him. But the 
way he’s come up—we’re pairing him off 
with Morlan, the club subchamp soon. 
Better come out and see it. It’ll be some 
match!” 

“‘Uh—thank you—very kind.” 

The lights went off suddenly and from 
the gloom, “It was like this, see? And I 
was Off my nerve, ’n’ when I looked up 
I could have sworn ——” 

“‘Put those lights back on, Tub,” de- 
manded Hinton. ‘I’ve salted my jelly.” 

‘But isn’t he the real thing! And that 
oil?’ persisted Tubby, reluctantly punch- 
ing the switch. 

““Yes, him was growling for him supper,” 
babbled Patty, jumping up from the table 
to run place a lump of sugar on Twaddles’ 
nose. ‘‘Now, say ‘woof, woof,’ there’s a 
dear.” ; 

‘‘Have a care, Mrs. Bayler,” expostu- 
lated Hugh, padding after her. ‘‘He’s on 
a diet. Let’s give him a cigarette instead. 
Wait; I’ll put my glass in his eye. Real 
sporting, what?” 

“Hugh!” 


UDLEY did not hear his wife’s shocked 

exclamation. Patty had snatched the 
tilted cigarette out of the grinning mouth 
and was giving a frée interpretation of 
leonine displeasure. Diana managed a 
smile of synthetic complacence and 
chatted on with grim lightness. 

Flora Hinton watched her from under 
languid lashes. In good time she glided 
over. “It has been such an enjoyable 
evening, Mrs. Dudley—or may I call you 
Diana? It is seldom I take such a fancy 
to anyone. But your equanimity—most 
women would let themselves go to pieces 
at being cluttered with anything—well, 
for instance, like you are with that relic 
of your husband’s. But your poise is 
splendid. So few women have poise, don’t 
you think?” 

Diana went on an unusual errand the 
following morning, and returned accom- 
panied by a dapper gentleman in frock 
coat and sweeping felt hat. He removed 
the latter from sandy hair that was whim- 
sically missing in spots, fitted drooping 
silver-rimmed glasses on his nose, peered 
at the creamish mar- 


Moreover, Diana didn’t fiddle so long 
over putting every single dish and utensil 
away after dinner. Hugh always be- 
grudged this half hour and would have 
adored helping her, but couldn’t afford to 
with the price of china what it was. But 
here she was in a twinkling, her chair 
drawn close to his, and that dazzling smile 
she wore at times. He folded her fingers 
comfortably in his palm. 

“Hugh, dear, Mr. Devore, of the Ar- 
bizon Galleries, happened in this morning 
and went into perfect raptures over 
Twaddles. He wants to borrow him for— 
well, however long we’ll consent. I hadn’t 
the heart to turn him down flatly, so 'I 
said I’d ask you. He even promised to 
keep the light burning.” 

“Fancy anyone’s going daft over the 
old blither! Is he quite all there, this 
gentleman?” 


§ E’S an artist, dear. They say he 

knows every piece of marble that 
ever was chiseled. A whiz on that sort of 
thing. His place is full of marble legs 
and arms, headless torsos ——’”’ 

“Say, but I think Twaddles would like 
that, eh, old dub? Well, whatever you 
say, Crickets, if you keep it dark from 
Jedders.”’ 

So it was that the Gresham lion de- 
parted by the elevator, jauntily waving 
his paw. The drop-leaf table was restored 
to the alcove and the self-effacing bed 
emerged into the day. 

Hugh was delighted, when he took a 
look in the Arbizon Galleries with Diana, 
at the realistic effect of the triumphant 
Twaddles among the havoc of human 
remains. 

Saturday noon Hugh breezed home in 
unwonted excitement. He was scheduled 
to play Morlan, the subchamp, that 
afternoon; and there was this affair about 
Twaddles. 

“Look, Di, a picture of the old rubbish 
on the front page of the Daily Advance! 
Isn’t it great of him, now?” 

“Why ’’—Diana clutched the paper and 
curled onto the davenport—‘“‘ Hugh! we’re 
here—in the headlines ——”’ 


UT Dudley had whistled on to his 

room to fix for golf, shedding gloves, 
hat and coat in conveniently wrong places 
on his way. 

“*LonG Lost WorK OF ART FOUND. 
Ancient Marble Lion Comes to Light. 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Dudley.’”’ 
Diana passed on to the text, reading it 
aloud to herself. She liked the sound of it. 


“Mr. Orlando Devore, of the Arbizon 
Galleries, announces that he has identified 
the missing Benedictine lion, thus solving 
one of the greatest 
mysteries over which 





ble lion and said 
“Alte 


HIS was a great 

deal for Mr. Or- 
lando Devore to utter, 
but having walked 
around the imper- 
turbable Twaddles, he 
actually repeated it, 
a glitter leaping into 
his mild blue eyes. 
He nodded at Diana 
with eager finality. 

“You really want 
him?’’ ventured 
Diana. 

Mr. Devore turned 








collectors have ever 
puzzled. 

“The lion, in herald- 
ric posture passant 
rampant gardant, has 
for more than two cen- 
turies been the talis- 
man of Mr. Dudley’s 
family, the Dudleys of 
Gresham; a supersti- 
tion prevailing that ifa 
certain chapel lamp, an 
ancient silver oil cruet, 
be kept constantly 
burning above the lion, 
the title and honors of 
the family would be re- 
stored to the ranking 
heir.”’ 


Bless his old heart, 








the palms of his 
gray-gloved hands out in emphatic assent. 

“T will have to talk it over with Mr. 
Dudley,” falteringly. “It belongs in his 
family. The Gresham lion, you know.” 

“Benedictine!”’ clipped Mr. Devore 
cryptically. 

Diana took this for elegant profanity 
and hastened to assure him that she had 
no doubt her husband would consent to 
the arrangement. 

She had beef and dumplings for dinner, 
artichokes, and blanc mange without va- 
nila and with apricot sauce. Hugh was 
in high humor. Not bad this, having all 
the things one liked best at one sitting. 


eee 


CLEON 


Larson 


Devore had put in 
every word she had told him about 
Twaddles! This would make them sit up 
and take notice—‘‘them” being the 
blanket personnel of Van Zandt’s office 
and the Merryvale Country Club, in- 
cluding emphasizing and particularizing 
Mrs. Aliston. 

Even that social tyrant must unbend 
before this! 

“Think what, Crickets,” Hugh inter- 
rupted from the doorway, “the Van 
Zandts are coming to call tomorrow. The 
Czar just told me so a bit ago.” 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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The AutomatiCooh~ 
the choice of 66 leading 
range manufacturers ~ ~ 











—it bakes, 
roasts, cans, 
cooks whole 


reper you’ve wondered 
how so many women who 
do their own cooking manage to 
have so much time for other 
things. The answer is easy. 


With the Robertshaw Automati- 
Cook on their ranges, much less 
time is spent in their kitchens. 


They can put a meal in the oven 
and know in advance that it will 
be done perfectly. Nothing can 
be scorched, burned, or under- 
done. Baking, roasting, broiling, 
canning, whole meal cooking— 
it’s all the same. The Automati- 
Cook controls the oven temper- 
ature with absolute accuracy. 





: Aut 








meals—automatically 


It has the 
White Handle 






No more leaning over the stove 
for hours—watching, waiting, 
hoping. No more of that dread 
uncertainty just before your guests 
come. No more wondering how 
your meal will turn out. You’re 
assured of perfect results when 
you put the food in the oven. 


The AutomatiCook is recom- 
mended highly by gas companies, 
home economics bureaus and gas 
rangemanufacturers. But youcan’t 
buy this device alone. Itis a part of 
the range. Supplied on 66 leading 
ranges and sold by gas companies 
andstovedealerseverywhere. Easi- 


ly identified by its White Handle. 


Write for the valuable free booklet giving the approved 
times and temperatures for all kinds of oven cooking. It 
will tell you all about this modern method of cooking. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO., Youngwood, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 


. For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes 
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THE TRUE MEASURE 
OF ITS VALUE IS 
OWNERSSATISFACTIO 


OLDSMOBILE 


Product of GENERAL MoToRS 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Sedan. 
Price $1115 at Lansing 
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The most obvious proof of Oldsmobile value is increased sales in every 


section of the land. That is the natural response to inviting prices, 
winning beauty, quality construction and superior performance. 


SEDAN But the true measure of Oldsmobile value is the enthusiasm of 


§ owners, and to their repeated expressions of whole-hearted praise 
LO ‘? % we frankly attribute a considerable proportion of Oldsmobile’s 


F.O.B. LANSING increasing sales. 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book “Conquering the Australian 
Bush.” If you would like a complimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 119) 


“Yes?” coolly. ‘Quite naturally —after 
they’ve seen this.” 

“They'll never hold that against us. 
Don’t you worry, Di. Don’t you, now,” 
soothingly. 

But she was reading on. 

“Hugh!” in dismay. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
tell me? This is awful—awful!”’ Mr. De- 
vore had put in every word 
she had told him, and more. 

“It’s what you’d call one 
on me, Di,’’ he replied. “‘The 
old pickle’d never let 
on where he’d got 
Twaddles; but never 
_mind. They hanged 
him, you know.” 

“So it says,” qua- 
veringly, fasci- 
nated eyes re- 
tracing the 
words: 





“The lion, one of a pair, had originally 
been a gift of a pious nobleman to the Bene- 
dictine monastery near Eagan, but Michael 
Dudley, the dissolute eldest son of the earl 
of Gresham, on one of his drunken marauding 
jaunts with his ruffian band, made swagger- 
ing entrance to the monastery, herded the 
terrorized monks into their store room, 
raided the wine cellar and at last made off 
with one of the gateway lions, having torn 
beams out of the refectory ceiling to fashion 
a drag. The Benedictine brothers never 
made search for the malefactors, for fear of 
finding them. 

“Michael was afterward hanged at Lon- 
don for some daring escapade, on the anni- 
versary of the execution of his father, the 
last Earl of Gresham.”’ 


Diana finished in a choked whisper. 

“Yes, Michael was what might be called 
up-and-coming, eh?” swinging his golf 
bag over his shoulder. 

“There’s Bayler tooting for me. So 
long, Crickets. It'll be great business if 
I beat Morlan, what?”’ 

Dear blundering Hugh had not realized 
her wretchedness, and it was as well he 
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hadn’t. It might put him off his metal; 
he cared a lot more about the club sub- 
championship than he did about the earl- 
dom of Gresham or any of the family 
hangings. : 

As for her, she had a notion to hire a 
dray and go straight and take Twaddles 
away from that Devore person, but heav- 
ens knew what the creature would put in 
the morning paper if she did. 

As she conjured possible 
shrieking headlines, the tele- 
phone rang. It would be 
Patty Bayler and her deadly 
wit! 

“Pardon, who? Mrs. Alis- 
ton! Not Mrs. Aliston!”’ 

“Yes, indeed it is, my 
dear. What’s all this I hear 
about you and your hus- 
band?” reached her in the 
| familiar modulations of the 

club’s great lady. 
Diana’s confused stammer 
was broken across instantly. 

“Fred Hinton says Mr. Dudley plays 
Morlan this afternoon. And you—Flora 
thinks you are the most wonderful hostess, 
so poised under trying circumstances. As 
for Patty Bayler, did you really put 
across that amazing bid? I must learn 
how you figure that out. Oh—what I 
called up to say is, that I’m tea hostess at 
the club this afternoon and want you to 
assist me Suppose I drive by there now 
and get you, and we can go watch the 
game awhile?” 

Diana had a wild impulse to say ‘‘ But 
you haven’t seen the Daily Advance this 
afternoon or you wouldn’t dream zi 
But instead she asked demurely, ‘‘Are 
you sure you want me?” 

“Why, of-course, my dear. And Mr. 
Aliston too. If there’s anything we adore it 
is people who are—well, who are up-and- 
coming.” * 

“‘Like Twaddles,’’ Diana mused as she 
hung up the receiver. ‘‘And—Michael, 
too, perhaps. Passant rampant gardant.”’ 
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Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. A series of nine 
letters to expectant mothers, with 
timely advice as to health, clothing 
and necessary preparations. Let- 
ters will be mailed monthly. State 
when the baby is expected. Price 
for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL2@ FOR FEEDING IN- 
FANTS, AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. 
Prepared by Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. 
Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMES. A 
supplement to Journal Houses and 
Journal Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


HowTo BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 
5 cents. 


How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 
cents. 


WuHaT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN 
BUILDING A LITTLE House. Price, 
10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GAR- 
DEN. Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS. An en- 
larged edition; no increase in price. 
Price, 25 cents. 





Ftelpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new book- 
let just published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following book- 
lets directly from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York City: 


THE NEW FASHION Book. A forty- 
page fashion magazine, containing 
all the latest American and French 
designs. Price, 15 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty- 
four-page booklet of novel designs 
for party, play or pageant. Price, 
15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. ‘Teaches the 
one-process method of smocking, 
and shows forty designs, with many 
delightful suggestions for their ap- 
plication. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any 
store selling Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 
East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess 
is sent): 


CENTS 
Povenses 68 ies. St eS 
gv ee a 45 
TNT al el ale ae 40 
Blouses and Skirts . . . . . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 

STOTT Sela ae nr 35 
Children’s Sets... ... .% 35 
Children’s Clothes . . . . . 25, 30 
Ramee Nk glia al 6S 30 
WVOMRIOTG 3. cs 3 ee Ba 
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LoomWoven Quality 


at Moderate Prices 


People everywhere admire the exclusive comfort, 
beauty and quality of Lloyd Loom Furniture. And in- 
variably they marvel at the price. 


This furniture is woven on the famous Lloyd Loom 
thirty times faster than possible by human hands. And 
no process is more accurate. The result is furniture 
individualized by a remarkably smooth and even weave 
—and by a price that is always amazingly low. 


A steel wire center in every upright strand adds to 
the strength of the fabric—makes its beauty enduring. 

Lloyd Loom Furniture is popular everywhere. Lends 
charm and good cheer to every room. Many artistic 
designs in all latest finishes. See Lloyds at your dealer’s 
or write us for his name. Look for the name “Lloyd.” 

The Lloyd Manufacturing Company (Heywood- 
Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Michigan. Canadian 
Factory: Orillia, Ontario. 


Lioyd 


LOOM WOVEN 


© Furniture 


& Baby Carriages 
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"TREO 
ELASTIC GIRDLE 


Designed to meet the trend of Fashion. 
Each garment suited for diversified wear, 
and for thespecific occasions suggested here. 
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Panel Back 
An attractive model in all 
elastic with a Panel Back 
and front clasp. Especially 
good for informal wear. 
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Alternating Inserts 
Alternating elastic and bro- 
cade are used in this style, 
which is popular for after- 
noon wear. 





Saddle Back 
This model is designed with 
a Saddle Back, well boned, 
to give slender lines to the 
stouter figure. 








Ghol hat 


Combination 
Brassiere-Girdle 
Inserts of elastic insure per- 
fect comfort and fit in this 
Combination Brassiere-Gir- 

dle—for street wear. 























Sportelette “ 
The Sportelette is ideal for SSS 
Sports Wear or for every- 
day use for Young Girls. 
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Slip-on 
A Slip-on, with or without 
boning,planned particularly 
for wear with formal dress. 













TREO GIRDLES are fashioned in a wide range of 
STYLES, SIZES, LENGTHS and QUALITIES. 


Take these suggestions with you to your dealer or 
write for booklet of TREO FASHIONS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TREO COMPANY, INC., New York City 
267 Fifth Avenue 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


don’t you, the one that tore your trousers, 
the one you gave some cake to the other 
day? Well, when you came here this 
morning, was he on the porch or anywhere 
in sight?” 

“No,” said Heethe regretfully, ‘‘he was 
not. I know, because I looked around for 
him. I—I had a fresh-baked little cake I 
brought over here for him. Would you 
mind very much if I give it to him now?” 

“‘He’s not around just now,” said the 
mistress, unwilling to listen to the dapper 
little bore’s sympathy, should she tell 
him of the collie’s mishap. ‘I’m sorry.” 


ONDAY morning’s first mail brought 
the master a neatly typed letter with 
no signature. It read: 


To confirm our telephone talk: You may 
have your collie by paying $1500 in fifty- 
dollar bills to me. You will put the bills in a 
package, and drop them at ten oclock on 
Monday evening at the intersection of the 
Cedar Grove and Singac Roads. You will 
drop them in the middle of the road at that 
time, without sto opping your car; and you 
will continue to drive on at full ‘speed, not 
looking back. 

I shall be in the underbrush near the 
crossroads and I shall pick up the package. 
The next day your dog will be loosed, not far 
from your house, and will find his way home. 
This if I find the bills genuine and unmarked. 

I beg you will not post detectives in the 
undergrowth there, or try in any way to 
have me watched or tracked. If you do, you 
may be able to catch me. But if you do, 
there is a solemn certainty you will never 
again see the dog. For I have arranged, past 
all mistake, that he shall be killed in the 
event that I am traced or arrested. And I 
swear to you he shall be killed in a way that 
first will torture him to the utmost. 

So play fair with me and I shall play fair 
with you. I am not cruel, but I am in des- 
perate need of money. I wish no harm to you 
or to the dog. But if you double-cross me in 
— way, the dog shall die in torture. You 

have it in your power to get me caught 
pe imprisoned. If you prefer to do this, 
rather than have your dog returned to you 
safe and well, do so. I am taking that 
chance. 


UT both the master and the mistress 
were miserable and sick with appre- 
hension for the great dog they loved. 

At six o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
telephone summoned the master from 
bed. Again the hoarse voice with its elab- 
orate accent was addressing him. 

“You did not do 
as I told you,” it 
began. “I waited 
until midnight. You 
did not bring the 
money. Tomorrow 
morning, you will 
receive a package. 
It will contain your 
dog’s ears. If you 
do not bring the 
money tomorrow 
night to the place I 
named in my letter 
and at the same 
hour, you will re- 
ceive next day a 
package containing 
his forepaws; and 
so on, until not 
enough of him will 
be left to mail to 
you.” 

“We won’t pay,” 
declared the mis- 
tress, her sweet voice a trifle unsteady. “I 
don’t know why. But we won’t. And 
we’re going to get Dawn back.” 

The converted coal bin in the antique- 
shop cellar was a right dolorous cell for an 
outdoor dog like Gray Dawn, apart from 
his rage and homesickness. For hours 
after his incarceration, he ravened up and 
down it in helpless fury, hurling himself 
against its stout sides, gnawing at its wire- 
enforced slats, seeking to leap its inward- 
sloping top boards. 

Then, tired and sullenly despairing, he 
lay down on the straw and brooded. Thus 
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Heethe found him that night, and thus 
the next morning and throughout the day. 
Dawn ate practically none of the food 
thrust through the slats to him; thouch 
he drank greedily from the gallon pail of 
water in one corner. He greeted Heethe’s 
several appearances with a deep-throated 
growl, but he made no active move io 
break through barriers whose unbreak- 
ableness he had proven. 

“‘He’s easier to handle than I thought 
he’d be,”’ Heethe told his wife. 
going to be a very simple transaction. 
Those people aren’t going to be able to 
hold out. I know enough of human nature 
and of fool nature to know that. I’m sur- 
prised they haven’t paid the money be- 
fore now. The threat about his ears will 
bring it in a rush.” 

It was Tuesday morning. Heethe had 
just returned in a downpour of rain from 
a trip. He was tired from his vigil in the 
underbrush on the preceding night. Yawn- 
ing, he went upstairs for an hour’s nap 
before customers should happen in. 


IS wife went into the kitchen to finish 

her morning work there. In the sink 
was a plateful of table scraps she had set 
out for her husband to carry down to Gray 
Dawn. Heethe had been too drowsy to 
remember the captive’s breakfast. The 
woman picked up the plate and took it to 
the cellar. 

Dawn heard her step. He did not raise 
his head, as he lay asprawl in the straw, 
nor did he give sign of noting her ap- 
proach. Yet, as always when Heethe or 
his wife drew near the bin, the collie’s 
nerves tensed with angry expectation. 

Mrs. Heethe peered through the slats 
at the dimly seen dog. On a plate inside 
the bin was the supper Heethe had 
brought him on the evening before. Dawn 
had not touched it. The woman felt a 
throb of pity for the prisoner, who ap- 
parently was bent on starving to death. 
She chirped to him. Dawn did not stir. 
In the faint light he seemed already to be 
dead, so still and inert was he. 

Again she chirped; then sharply she 
called him by name. There was no re- 
sponsive motion. 

She rattled the bar of the gate. She had 
seen her husband do this on Sunday eve- 
ning; and she had 
seen Dawn spring 
at him with a wild- 
beast roar. But 
now the provoca- 
tive action had no 
effect on the statue- 
still brute. Fear 
gripped the woman, 
fear lest the fifteen 
hundred dollars 
should be lost irre- 
trievably by reason 
of the prisoner’s 
death. 


ESOLVED to 
prove what she 
felt was true, Mrs. 
Heethe lifted the 
bar. The dog was 
dead or dying. 
That seemed cer- 
tain. If he were 
able to move he 
must surely have given some sign when 
he heard the bar clicking. She opened the 
gate an inch or two and peered in, hoping 
to get a clearer view of Dawn. As she 
put her eye to the opening, she was thrust 
violently back against the cellar wall. 
The bin door flew wide with the force 
of an explosion. A shadowy silver shape 
swept out past the staggering woman. 
The collie circled the cellar at a tearing 
run. Then he found the stairs learting up- 
ward. He dashed along the passage to the 





(Continued on Page 125) 
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fatue- 
Fear :  - 
man, Thousands of women are enthusias- Bon Ami, in 


— ' tic about Bon Ami Powder. They like cake or powder 
re | it because this soft, scratchless cleanser form, is fine and 
ner’s | saves them time and work inanewand_ delicate. It does 
convenient way. ‘not scratch off the 
dirt and grime,but 
simply blots it up 
with a minimum of 
effort on your part. 


“ Hasn't 
Scratched 
Vet > 
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at she In their letters, they tell us that they 


Ee = prefer Bon Ami Powder for many clean- 


wae ing tasks. Pots and pans of aluminum, 
ring. : : 
| cer- copper, agate and tin, the refrigerator, 


Bagi the bathtub—and many other things Easy to use! Easy on the hands! 

tee are made spotless in a few moments. Easy on the surface it cleans! That’s 

d the : 

oping Of course, they why Bon Ami has been so great a 

bape for favorite with housewives for more 
than thirty years. It’s unequalled for 


hrust also use their old refrié- 
° er rr 
* friend, the handy a | 
cleaning and polishing dozens of things 
around the house. 


shape Bon Ami Cake, for 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK Cake or Powder 


man. 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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CRAVE. REAUTY IN THE OPEN; C 


ANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTIN 
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That beauty can be created by simple means is 
suggested in this engaging bathroom. The clear 
white fixtures harmonize with the cool greens and 
tans of walls and floor; their graceful lines and 
unusual contours add charm and distinction. 


The Corwith bath is unique. Its outer surfaces 
are moulded in receding planes. Matching it in 
design and color, the Revere lavatory of twice- 
fired vitreous china has a direct-lift Securo waste 


for quick and cleanly draining. In keeping with 
the character of the room, with its painted 
plaster walls and cement floor, neither the Cor- 
with, the Revere nor the Saneto is expensive. 


The wide range of styles and prices in which 
Crane plumbing and heating fixtures, valves 
and fittings are supplied by contractors puts 
beauty, comfort and health within reach of all. 
Write for new book of plans and color schemes. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Ltpv., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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big front room which served as shop and 
in which were hoarded the most costly of 
the antiques. The shop’s front door was 
shut. The windows were grilled. At a 
glance Dawn saw he was in an impasse. 
Turning, he made to retrace his steps. 

But Mrs. Heethe had scuttled trem- 
blingly up the cellar stairs in his wake. 
She was in dire fear of the savage beast. 
But she was in far greater fear of her dap- 
per husband’s wrath, should the collie es- 
cape. As Dawn came toward her from the 
shop she slammed shut in his face the pas- 
sage door leading to the rear of the house. 

Caught in this new jail, the dog went 
berserk with fury. Around and around 
the shop he galloped, seeking a way out. 
In his first circling run he upset three or 
four spindly antique tables and chairs anda 
flax wheel. His mighty 
shoulder caught a ma- 
hogany shaving stand 
obliquely, sending it 
sailing into space, 
whence it smashed 
through a seventeenth- 
century mirror propped 
in a corner of the room. 

The crash and jingle 
may have wakened in 
Dawn his never soundly 
sleeping devil of mis- 
chief, or it may have 
stirred him merely to a 
rage of destruction after 
his two days of un- 
happy idleness. For he 
charged back through the splintering and 
flying furniture, wreaking wholesale rav- 
age. In front of him on one wall he saw 
thick hangings which might well mask 
some outlet from the room. He leaped 
at them. 





NDER his clawing forepaws, the two 

most precious of the six tapestries 
came down from their wall pinnings. They 
fell atop him. In wrath he wriggled from 
under their dusty embrace. Seizing them, 
one after the other, he held them to the 
floor with his front feet while his terrible 
jaws rent them to rags. A third tapestry 
came slithering down on him, as he was at 
work on the two others. He treated it as 
he had treated them. Then he rolled on 
the three. 

This done, he reared on his hind legs, 
and sought to mount a broad shelf above 
which was a stovepipe hole leading out to 
open air. It held hope of exit. Dawn’s 
effort to draw himself atop this ledge 
ripped the heavy shelf loose from its 
brackets. Down it came. Down with it 
tumbled a mass of Stiegel glass and pot- 
tery and Colonial china. Dawn and the 
shelf fell atop the strewn heap of break- 
ables. 

Rising from the wreckage, Dawn sprang 
for the next shelf, still hoping to reach 
the stovepipe hole. Under his muscular 
weight down came dog and shelf and a 
really valuable collection of Stafford ware 
and flowing blue platters and two genuine 
luster tea sets. 

Down stairs pattered Heethe, half 
dressed, his eyes red from sleep. He found 
his wife crouching weepingly in the pas- 
sageway outside the shop door. From be- 
hind the door issued a continuous noise 


noise that would have struck horror to the 
heart of even a novice collector of an- 
tiques. 


ITHOUT stopping to ask a single 
question, and aware only that his 
meager capital in the way of stock in 
trade was undergoing demolition, Heethe 
opened the door. Out of the dust clouds 
and through the inconceivable wreck of 
glass and china and tapestry and furniture 
something huge and murderous charged 
ragingly at him. Dawn had ascore to pay 
his kidnaper-jailer. 
Heethe leaped back. There was no time 
to close the door. There was time for only 
one move of self-preservation, and Heethe 








made that move. Slipping behind his 





whose nature could not be mistaken, a 


wife, in the narrow passageway, he caught 
her by the shoulders and thrust her in 
front of him as a shield. 

Gray Dawn was almost upon his prey. 
But the collie checked himself as he found 
a woman confronting him and not the man 
who had mistreated him so vilely. In 
panic the woman shrieked for help and 
strained to wrench loose from her hus- 
band’s grip. 

Through her wild terror Mrs. Heethe 
noted that a tattered square yard of the 
priceless fifteenth-century tapestry sur- 
rounded Gray Dawn’s furry throat like a 
ruff. In his rending of it, or while he was 
rolling in it, he had somehow gotten a 
fragment of the material around his neck 
by an accidental thrust of his head through 
one of its countless rips. 

The woman had scope to observe no 
more. For just then Heethe thrust her for- 
ward against the dog, 
as he himself jumped 
back across the kitchen 
threshold and instantly 
slammed the door shut 
after him. 

The man was safe. 
So, for that matter, was 
his wife. For Dawn saw 
his prey had escaped. 
He had no desire what- 
ever to injure this 
woman or any other 
woman. Instantly he 
moved back from her, 
and stood looking up 
with worried sympathy 
into her weeping face. 

It was then that a passing neighbor, 
attracted by the uproar, reached the 
house at a run and swung wide the shop’s 
front door., The neighbor halted on the 
threshold, blinking aghast at the scene of 
destruction. Across the wreckage and out 
through the opening into the rain dashed 
a gigantic, silver-and-snow collie, a faded 
but still gaudy collar of ragged tapestry 
flapping wildly from about his neck. 





HE mistress and the master were 
drawing up to the post office for the 
morning mail when a confused shout of 
““‘Mad dog!” came to their ears. The 
master paused as he stepped out of the 
car and looked for the cause of the outcry. 
Down the village street and heading to- 
ward the mile-distant Place a huge and 
muddy dog was running at express-train 
speed. From around his neck a varicolored 
rag was flapping in the wind. Behind him 
a troop of scared boys were bawling 
““Mad dog!” 

To the dismay of these youngsters, the 
tapestry-collared animal veered suddenly 
in his breakneck flight and rushed over to 
where the master stood. Screeching with 
delight, Dawn threw himself bodily upon 
the astounded man, licking his face, beat- 
ing a tattoo with muddy and glass-cut 
feet upon his white silk suit. 

Then, catching sight of the mistress, 
Dawn hurled himself into the car, landing 
heavily in her cream-hued organdie lap, 
and screaming more loudly and more 
ecstatically than before. 

The next three minutes were pandemo- 
nium. As Dawn subsided at last in a 
furrily blissful heap at the mistress’ feet, 
the master found chance to take from his 
neck the outrageous rag of many colors 
and to examine it. 

““Where on earth did you come from, 
Dawnie?”’ demanded the mistress. 

“‘Fifteenth-century tapestry,’ said the 
master dreamily, “‘shows a more sincere 
workmanship than the sixteenth, if less 
technic. I seem to have heard that 
precious truth somewhere lately. I heard 
it the same time I saw a mangy tapestry 
with pink-nosed war horses and bench- 
legged hounds worked on it. See, here’s 
the head of one of the horses and the hind 
legs of one of the hounds. Dear, will you 
drive home with Dawn, please? I’m going 
to take a taxi and run over with this bit of 
tapestry to the Heethe Antique Shoppe. 
_It belongs there. Besides, I’m just begin- 
ning to think of a lot of things I want to 
say to Heethe. I wish he wasn’t so little.” 
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lo the women who long for 


soft washing-water 





OR 


UR grandmothers knew this, 
() and yet one still hears com- 
plaints about hard water. ‘‘It’s 
so difficult to work with.”’ ‘“Takes so 
long to get the clothes clean.’’ As if 
there wasn't a ready way to make 
hard water soft! Just a few table- 
spoonfuls of Borax to a gallon of 
water—and you have it. 


Here is the whole story. 


When you put soap in hard water, 
it doesn’t combine readily, doesn’t 
suds freely, and fails to cleanse as it 
should. Gray slime forms on topof the 

- water or clings to bowl or tub. This 
is difficult to rinse from clothes and 
troublesome when ironing day comes. 


Now Borax, by neutralizing the 
mineral elements in the water (in 
other words, softening the water) 
tends to overcome this condition. 
And soap and water unite to form the 
perfect suds which makes washing of 
any kind easy and thorough. Besides, 
Borax makes possible a really thor- 
ough rinsing which preserves the 
fabric from harmful substances which 
may otherwise cling to it. 


You can have it readily enough ~ 
with BORAX ~ wherever you are 


Borax will not damage, discolor or 
fade the finest fabric. Nor will it 
harm your hands in the slightest. It 
actually is an antiseptic and helps to 
counteract the effect of too much 
soap and water on the hands. 


Every housewife can use Borax in 
many helpful ways—for laundry, 
dishwashing, general housecleaning. 
We have prepared a booklet, “The 
MagicCrystal,’’ which tells you many 
things of interest about Borax, and 
we will gladly send it free on request. 
Use the coupon. 


Twenty Mule Team Borax is on 
sale at all grocery, drug and depart- 


ment stores. Directions for its use are © 


on the package. 


If for certain uses you prefer Borax 
and soap combined in one product 
you can secure this combination in 
Twenty Mule Team Borax-Soap Chips. 
They are especially recommended for 
dishwashing and laundering (whether 
done by hand or by washing machine). 
Write us if your grocer doesn’t carry 
them. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St., New York, N. Y. 


© Twenty mule team 





di 





Crystal. 


To the PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. « 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, The Magic 
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“Lady SEALPAX” Presents Her 
ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS 
at $1 and $1.50 


Rlave you seen the enchanting Anniversary 
Specials that ‘‘Lady SEatpax’’ is offering? 


They have the flat hip, free knee, soft bodice top 
and straight, smartly tailored lines that have made 
“Lady Seatpax’’ the society favorite. The $1.50 
Anniversary Special is made of the choicest combed 
yarn, fine count, mercerized nainsook, in white or 
flesh. The $1 Anniversary Special is of sheer, soft, 
shadow-stripe mull. Either one is material you will 
enjoy having next your skin—and so daintily 
feminine! | 

Your favorite shop will be glad to show them to 


you. You'll find other numbers there, of course, 
for all occasions—retailing from $1 to $10. 











‘‘IT WAS THE MOST GLORIOUS VACATION EITHER OF US EVER HAD. .. 
BECAUSE MY OWN MONEY HELPED TO MAKE IT COME TRUE!”’ 

















teres the Way to Summer Dollars : 


For Vacations or Everyday Needs 


wea|HEIR first anniversary! It 

ima) didn’t seem possible that twelve 

f| months had gone by since that 
sunny June day —— 


only Phil in the crowded church, waiting 
at the end of the long aisle. 

She could feel again the lump that had 
come into her throat then. 

It has been a year of happiness for both 
of them. And yet —— 

Have you ever had an annoying little 
‘‘mouse”’ of unrest gnawing in the “‘living 
room”’ of your mind? 

Ruth had known for months that it was 
there. But it had been easy to ignore it, 
to drift along—until yesterday. 


eA Familiar Story 


HE had known there was something 

in the wind when Phil came home. 

“Ruth,” he had said, with a not too 
cheery smile, ‘‘things haven’t gone as I 
had hoped. Guess we’ll have to give up 
the idea of our two weeks at Lake Sable. 
Do you mind very much?” 

“Of course not,’ she had answered 
lightly. But her heart sank. 

Phil needed achange. He worked hard. 
It wasn’t fair—he had always had a vaca- 
tion before he was married. 

So had she, for that matter—and more 
than a vacation. 

She was working in an office when she 
met Phil. She had been used to buying 
the things she wanted, had taken her own 
money as a matter of course. 

There was all the difference in the world, 


If only there were some way for a mar- 
ried woman to make money without tak- 
ing a regular position. 

And then she remembered! 


The Happy Sequel 


T WAS late in August that Ruth Irwin } 
wrote me this letter: 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: It wasthe | 
most glorious vacation either of us ever had. And — 
all because my own money helped to make it i 
come true! But above the dollars, and what they © 
have paid for, The Club has brought back my © 
feeling of usefulness and independence—‘“‘saved | 
my soul’”’ I call it! 4 

tJ 

Here in The Girls’ Club, our plan of | 
making money is ideal for the married © 
woman. It has no set hours. Neither does © 
it interfere with household duties. 

The busiest mothers find that it fits in 7 
with everyday tasks, as this letter shows: © 


Dear Manager: $11 in two weeks! Quite a 
record for a woman with a house and three © 
youngsters to take care of, isn’t it? If only I’d 
started sooner! Mrs. L. J. P., Mass. 


And it is not only married women who 
belong to these happy earners! Business | 
girls are adding extra dollars to over- © 
stretched pay envelopes. Stay-at-home ~ 
girls are thinking joyfully of summer sport © 
clothes, with money in their pocketbooks. ~ 


«Money for You, Too 


ND you ——? Won’t you join us? 7 
Whether you want vacation dollars 5 
now, or money of your own all year —— © 


You can have it! You are under no ob- © 
she found, between spending your own ligation to join our Club, Neither do you © 
money, and spending another’s—even if invest any money. You make it. Let me = 


The SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore 


6¢ 
La dy Little Sister Sealpax 


Also makers of Little Brother and 


he is the most generous of husbands. 

To go without the little extras, to try 
to forget that restless feeling—had seemed 
her share of the partnership. 

But now she rebelled. She had lost her 
old independence along with her little 
luxuries. Why shouldn’t she help Phil 


tell you how. Just address me as the 
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99 
“REG US pat OFF D 


DAINTY ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


now, instead of leaning on him? PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Triumph of Air-Cooling in Airplanes 
an Endorsement of Franklin Leadership 


Air-cooling’s superiority, as demonstrated for 24 years in the Franklin 
Car, is now emphatically confirmed in a field where power, reliability 
and efficiency are even more important than they are in motor cars. 


Aviation, which had already made air-cooling standard in 200-Ib. 
engines, is now adopting it for the 400-lb. class as well. Many 
Liberty engines have already been converted to air-cooling. And 
ait-cooling is a feature of the new 2400-horsepower Barling Bomber 
motor—the most powerful aviation engine ever built. | 





A recent article in the Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
sums up these developments with this prediction: “No doubt the 
experience gained and the success achieved with air-cooling in air- 
craft work will encourage the further development of air-cooled 
motor car engines.” 





Franklin’s matchless riding comfort, handling ease, dependability 
and economy aré.all based on this exclusive Franklin principle of 
construction. 


The conclusion is plain. If you want the most advanced type of 
motor caf—not only in engine design, but in quality, performance 
and style—you want the copper-radiation air-cooled Franklin. In 
every respect itis a car for the next ten years. 


List prices include complete equipment. Only freight 
and tax are extra. Convenient terms whenever desired. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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A recent illus- 
tration of Gov- 
ernor Alvan T. 
Fuller's resi- 
dence at 150 
Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








e windows of the 


are shaded by Hartshorn. 


HEN the residence of the Chief Executive of 
Massachusetts, Governor Alvan T. Fuller, was 
redecorated, every attention was paid to those details 
which make for beauty and comfort. Windows facing 
on Beacon Street, one of Boston’s most historic thor- 
_ oughfares, had to be beautiful windows—both inside 
and out—and noisy or binding shade rollers could not 
be tolerated. 


It was not chance.that caused the selection of 
Hartshorn Shade Fabrics, mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. For Hartshorn Shade Fabrics are lovely in 
tint and hang straight and unwrinkled. And Hartshorn 
Rollers have been the standard of unfailing mechanical 
excellence since 1860. 


There is no substitute for a Hartshorn Roller. 
the secret of smooth running shades. 


It is 
Your dealer can readily supply you with Hartshorn 
Shade Fabrics and Rollers. Ask him to show you our 


newest colors in fabrics. Stewart Hartshorn Company, 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Uf 


“: MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


. 


SHADE PRODUCTS 
Established. 1860 





OVERNOR’s NIANSION 
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Nancy Davin—Hler Own Story 


(Continued from Page 37) 


My experience of newspaper make-up 
helped me as far as it went, but it didn’t 
go very far. I was being continually re- 
minded by Miss Penchant that accuracy 
and exactness were pearls beyond price. 
These two jewels I did not possess. They 
are not so strictly required in the swift 
day-to-day rush and pressure of a news- 
paper. Loitering and 
loafing on the job are not 
exactly encouraged on a 
magazine staff, but there 
is no need for the nervous 
haste of a newspaper. 
There is time to go back 
and do a piece of work 
over, if it is not suffi- 
ciently well done at first. 


HAD to do over a 

great deal of my first 
work at editing and cut- 
ting and rewriting, and 
though it irked me dread- 
fully, it was splendid 
drill, especially for one 
who was and is constitu- 
tionally careless. 

I wish I knew how many people I have 
heard say, “All my life I have been re- 
quired to do work for which I am unfitted 
by temperament.” I’ve heard executives, 
successful ones, say how they hated execu- 
tive work and how difficult it was to people 
of their highly unexecutive nature. I’ve 
heard detail workers complain that detail 
was the one thing in life they could never 
do well. And soon. So I’ve come to be- 
lieve that most of us feel we are not well 
fitted for the requirements of our various 
jobs. Certainly I felt that way about the 
meticulous care exacted from me on those 
small manuscripts, but after I got over the 
first disagreeableness of it, I saw the rea- 
son of it, and proceeded, as best I could, to 
make these duties a matter of routine. 

If work on a newspaper is fascinating, 
work on a magazine is more so, even 
among the repetitions of the juicy pie and 
the rust spots. Soon I had other things to 
do, people to see, manuscripts to read, 
letters to answer. It was a rule of Miss 
Penchant’s that every letter answered 
must make a friend for the magazine. No 
matter how foolish, how disagreeable, how 
tiresome the question might be, it must 
be answered as fully as possible, with per- 
fect courtesy and with as much human 
understanding as we could put into it 
without slopping over. 


ETTERS which asked for definite infor- 
mation from certain specialized de- 
partments, such as cooking, fashions, child 
hygiene and the like, were handled by those 
departments. But there was a residue and 
remainder of oddities, impossible to clas- 
sify, which fell to my share. 

Such letters! ‘‘Why do not Indians 
have whiskers?” asked one. ‘‘What good 
does it do even if Peary has discovered 
the North Pole?”’ was another. ‘Please 
send me. verses suitable for the grave- 
stones of twin children,’’ was another re- 
quest, followed soon after by a demand for 
a suitable morning prayer! Then there 
were letters behind which lay whole vol- 
umes of bitter family drama. ‘‘IfI giveare- 
ception and do not invite my sister-in-law 
to receive with me, will it be etiquette?” 
asked a troubled matron of Illinois. I knew 
instantly that she hated her sister-in-law 
and didn’t want to ask her prominently 
into the party, but at the same time she 
had no intention of committing a social 
solecism. ‘“‘What is demi-tasse?” de- 
manded another troubled soul, “‘and when 
should it be served?” 

Do these things seem trivial and unim- 
portant and very far from the true service 
of the goddess of literature? Perhaps they 
are, but the service of humanity, however 
ignorant, however humble, is never trivial 
and unimportant, and is greater than any 





literature. I count those letters, ridicu- 
lous as they often were, but answered 
sympathetically and honestly with the 
best help and information I could give, to 
be as worth while as the very best story I 
ever wrote in later years. And only an in- 
tellectual snob would dare feel otherwise. 
It very shortly appeared that I had come 
on the magazine during 
a period of internal re- 
arrangement. 

Mr. Grey, the jovial 
and humorous editor 
who had engaged me, 
was in the process of 
being ousted by a new 
set of owners. I doubt 
that he cared very much, 
for he was the type of 
man bound to be success- 
ful wherever he went, 
and he had other offers 
made him as soon as it 
was bruited about that 
he might soon be free. 
But the situation kept 
everyone in a state of 
unrest. 

There were various logical candidates 
for the editorship. The new owners finally 
selected a young man with the most 
charming manner and engaging person- 
ality, which covered a steely determina- 
tion to get on. 


NE day Mr. Grey called me into his 

office and told me that he was going, 
that he was to be the editor of a new mag- 
azine recently founded and not doing very 
well, and that if I cared tocome with him he 
would offer me a place on the staff at more 
than I was getting, a very little more, but 
more. As I was feeling the pinch of my 
small salary, I:decided to go with Mr. 
Grey. The new magazine he was to de- 
velop was backed by an old reliable pub- 
lishing house, so it didn’t seem much of a 
gamble. Thus it came about that I had 
only held one magazine job for a few 
months when I found myself in another, 
and a very different one. 

Mr. Grey went at his new job with 
splendid energy. He was sanguine, inter- 
ested, eager and anxious to make the 
magazine a shining success. But—well, I 
can smile now over this experience, though 
it was hard enough at the time. The new 
magazine was ridiculously overstaffed. 
The former editor had put on sub-editor 
after sub-editor, until he had more of them 
than he had stenographers. Most of them 
were amateurs who had never done any- 
thing of the kind before, but whose ig- 
norance didn’t trouble them at all. 


T HAD been stipulated when Mr. Grey 

took this job that he should not sum- 
marily get rid of the staff, so he set himself 
about to win them over, to lick them into 
shape, to get work done in the way he 
wanted it done. He was successful with 
some of them. They came to their senses 
after a little, seeing the situation as an 
impossible one and decent enough not to 
be willing to play the spy and report daily 
to their former chief. They could not help 
liking Mr. Grey; they could not help but 
see his real ability. So, for the most part, 
they fell into line. But Mr. Grey found 
himself harried and blocked in spite of 
this. He was not the man to endure that 
sort of thing and, after protests which 
availed nothing, he resigned. “‘Let ’em 
have it,” he said. ‘“‘I won’t fight people 
like that. I’m having all the revenge I 
want in getting out. They’ll kill it within 
a year. You'll see.” 

Which prophecy came true. The maga- 
zine, which had quickly grown and shaped 
itself under Mr. Grey’s hands, thwarted 
though he was, perished forever in just 
about a year. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Eat and Keep Cool 


What to eat summer mornings—and why 


* According to Authorities 





Energy food that does not overheat the system 
That cooks without kitchen muss on hot mornings 





That supplies the balanced meal you need to 
_ combat the dragging down effect of hot weather 


Get Quick Quaker—cooks in 3 to 
5 minutes... the ideal solution 
of the summer breakfast problem 















Te feel right on hot days, you mer mornings; cooks without heat- 
must start every day with right ing up the kitchen. 

food. Your system needs the same 
food elements in summer that it 
does any other time of the year. 
You may require less food in volume 
but not in kind. 


It is an energy food that does 
not overheat the system. Fights 


That means your summer 
breakfast must be rightly bal- 
anced. Must supply protein, 
carbohydrates, minerals, vita- 
mines and “bulk” in bal- 
anced combination. 





Start your days that way 
for one week. Note how 
little hot weather seems then 
to bother you. This applies 
both to children and to adults. 


Stops kitchen muss on hot 
mornings—ready in 3 to 5 
minutes...no hot kitchens. 


balance of protein, carbohydrates, 
minerals, vitamines and “bulk” in 
a form that feeds you well without 
the overheating qualities of some 


No kitchen muss—no bother. 
Ready in 3 to 5 minutes 


d Supplies the balanced breakfast children 
—no hot kitchen need for long days of summer play. foods. 


All authorities urge parents to correct 
: haphazard summer diets. This sup- 4 
Quaker now is the regular summer plies the ideal food — energy food that the food you need in most attrac- 


breakfast in millions of homes. des ast overheat tive form—and prepared without 
cooking, muss or bother. 


Delicious and tempting. Quick It’s the ideal summer breakfast; 


It’s ready in lesstime than the cof- the dragged out feeling summer 
fee—no stewing or frying hot sum- brings by supplying an excellent Try it. You will be delighted. 














Eat right breakfasts for 
one week—note then how 
little hot days affect you 





Try it cold 
Prepare this way 


Thousands serve this unique chilled 
breakfast—a delightful summer dish 


2 cups of Quick Quaker, 4 cups of 
water, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 level table- 
spoons cocoa and 4 of sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Bring water to a 
boil. Add cocoa and sugar mixed 
to a paste with boiling water; then 
slowly stir in the oats. Cook 3 to 
5 minutes. Add vanilla. 

Serve hot or cold with cream. 
Wonderful chilled, molded and 
served in slices. susme 





All the rich 
Quaker Oats fla- 
vor is retained 
in Quick Quaker 
—cooks in three 
to five minutes. 


Why go on with less 
nourishing breakfasts? 
Quaker Oats and milk is 
the dietetic urge of the day 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Thoughts as Care-free 
As the Gay, Sheer Frock You Wear! 


—under the most trying of hygienic handicaps! 


This remarkable NEW way of solving 
women’s most important hygienic prob- 
lem supplants insecurity with true pro 
tection, offering 2 advantages unknown 
before, plus easy disposal 








Easy Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 



















No laundry. As easy 
to dispose of as a 
Piece of tissue—thus 
ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 





O END the uncertainty of old ways, to enable you to There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 







live ping pe unhandicapped, regardless of hygienic dry. Simply discard Kotex as you would ae 
roblems, is the object of this new way which is changin 4 ee Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 
tag dea 08 cg ms y ging waste paper—without embarrassment. ia pn at or en 
1% ore ture; 5 times that of cotton, and it 

















The trying situations of yesterday become the incidents You can get it anywhere, today omen, RE ae Gee 
of today. You wear your sheerest frocks, your gayest gowns; 
you meet the social exactments of every day without a If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a 





moment’s doubt. great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace of mind 

Do you wonder, then, that 8 in every 10 women in the and your health. e 
better walks ‘of life now employ it? It will make a great Many ills, according to leading medical authorities, 
difference in your life. It is basically different from any other are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift 
way you have ever known. methods. 


: . an ae ws 

Pe ee dvantages Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are 
turning to this new way. 

This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 

in war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the 


super-absorbent Cellucotton. 


A fair test will convince you of its advantages beyond 
all question. No other method will ever satisfy. 

Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages of twelve, in 2 
sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. At all better drug 
and department storcs, everywhere. 


Today begin the Kotex habit to health. Note the im- 


It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own weight 
in moisture. 











It is five times as absorbent as cotton. 









Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new disinfectant. provements, mental and physical, that it brings. Learn ; Easy to buy anywhere.* Many stores 
Think of the amazing protection this feature alone this new comfort that millions of other women know. (3) keep them ready-wrapped in — 
: ! ; - paper—simply help yourself, pay the 
gives: Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. clerk; that is all. 








“Ask for them by name” 
? Kotex Regular: 
K O Ke x 65c per dozen 
RE pili Revive No Jaundry—discard as 
West Disinfecting Go. PROTECTS—DEODORIZES easily as a piece of tissue 
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(Continued from Page 128) 





When he resigned I resigned. Again I 
found myself without a job, this time not 
| through my own fault. My experiences 
| on the two magazines had given me an in- 
sight into the field, a suggestion of what 
] might do. Besides, more and more I 
wanted to write. I determined to free- 
lance and see what I could do. 


AS TO writing, there is but one way to 
JA tell if it is salable—try it on the edi- 
tors. Andifit doesn’t sell at first, try again. 
Everyone knows how Kathleen Norris’ 
first success, Mother, received rejection 
after rejection, but was accepted at last 
and on publication was instantly ac- 
claimed. Everyone knows how O. Henry’s 
earlier stories traveled back to him from 
many editorial offices. All of which goes 
to prove that one rejection slip—even 
two, three or six of them—does not mean 
that a manuscript never will be accepted. 

I had already sold enough things to give 
me a little confidence. Not that I ever ex- 
pected to be rich and famous, but if I sold 
enough to maintain my tiny apartment 
and provide me with bread and butter 
and a bit of strawberry preserves, to give 
me an occasional concert and theater 
ticket, to buy me the books I wanted to 
read and keep—that was quite enough for 
me. My imagination rose no higher, for it 
all would be seasoned by that sweetest of 
condiments, doing the work of 
my choice. I pity with all my 
heart themisfits ofthe world, 
| the people who are forced 
| 
| 





by circumstance or ne- 
cessity to labor in fields 
they hate. 

On the first day of 
freedom, when I didn’t 
have to spring up at 
OTS | seven thirty and crowd 

| into the Subway, I cele- 

| brated by not doing a word 
ofwriting. Instead I cleared 
up all the arrears of odd jobs 
that had been staring me in the 
face for weeks—mending, darning, wash- 
ing some lace collars too fragile to send to 
the laundry, covering a couple of pillows 
and, last of all, giving my typewriter a 
good going over and putting a new ribbon 
on it. Also I fired my part-time maid. I 
didn’t see my way clear to paying her 
wages just then. If I managed my rent and 
my food, I felt I’d be doing pretty well. 


sal 


HE next morning, after my breakfast 

was cooked and eaten, dishes washed, 
house in order, down I sat at my type- 
writer—and began. I had no notes, no 
card file or ideas, no outlines for work. 
Some writers find these things a help, but 
I never had time or patience to keep them 
going. A few scratchy lines on scraps of 
paper is as near as I ever came to making 
notes for future reference, and it is a con- 
stant wonder to me that anyone finds an 
outline useful unless plotting a story of 
action alone. If the story is one of char- 
acter, and the reaction of character on 
character, an outline cannot be prepared 
beforehand because the people of fiction 
have a disconcerting way of changing and 
becoming quite different from the writer’s 
first intention, even as he works. Situa- 
ticns which seemed probable enough at 
first; turn out, as they are developed on 
paper, to be unlikely and impossible. 

But if I had no notes, no outlines, I cer- 
tainly had plenty of ideas, so many I 
hardly knew which to use first, but a 
story had been buzzing round my head 
like mad for weeks past, so it seemed logi- 
cal to catch it and give it tangible form. 

I am asked, so often, if I can write 
whether I feel like writing or not, or 
whether I depend on that indeterminate 
angel, inspiration. I do not know, ex- 
actly, what inspiration may be. I have 
never heard it clearly defined. It seems to 
be, to the average person, a sort of light 
that occasionally and on its own volition 
animates the brain, stimulates the imag- 
nation, gives ease to expression. It is true 


that it is much easier to write when one is 
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not worried or harassed, or ill or nerve- 
racked or fatigued or angry, but many 
of the greatest writers overcame all these 
drawbacks to their work. 

Personally, I believe that the number of 
writers is quite negligible whose work is in- 
tellectually and spiritually so superlative 
that they must needs wait for inspiration. 
For my own part, unless I am so sick that I 
can’t sit up, or unless something over- 
whelming in joy or sorrow has happened to 
me, I can sit down at the typewriter and 
“do my stint” day after day. Some days 
it goes badly, some days easily. The stuff 
done on bad days can always be revised 
and rewritten on good days. The best 
musicians practice every day; the greatest 
artists paint every day. If all they pro- 
duce is not masterpieces, at least they do 
not become rusty. The same rule, I think, 
should hold in writing. 


HERE is a lot of tosh talked about at- 

mosphere, conditions and environment 
too. Anyone who has worked in a news- 
paper office knows how the presses pound, 
the telephones ring, the many typewriters 
click in anything but harmony, and be- 
sides these noises there is the constant go- 
ing to and fro of many people. Yet the 
reporters and re-write men work on quite 
oblivious to the confusion. Any writer can 
emulate them to a certain degree. 

My manuscripts soon began to pile up 
around me. It was far harder to copy 
them than to write the original 
because I wanted to send out 

neat, clean, accurate copies, 
and I felt I could not 

afford to have a profes- 
sional typist make them. 

You can imagine how I 

labored to produce a 
decent-looking manu- 
script fit to submit to 
an editor. But having 
surmounted this diffi- 
culty and having the 
manuscript ready, then 
came the question of what 
was the best way to submit it. 
I carried some of my manuscripts to edi- 
torial offices, when I could save postage 
thereby; and when I had an idea for an 
article that seemed to me likely to please 
the editor of some magazine, I asked for 
an appointment and called on him. 

I found that free-lancing in general was 
not so difficult, nor so dubious as I had 
feared. I averaged twice as much money 
as I had made on salary, though there was 
always an uncertainty about it. I never 
could be sure what would sell and what 
would come back to me, trailing a rejection 
slip. Then, too, there was the haphazard 
way of payment then in vogue among the 
magazines. They all paid on acceptance, 
yes, in theory, but not all of them were 
prompt. The magazine that does not pay 
promptly now is the exception. 


UT even with the occasional delayed 

check, I found that my free-lancing 
was giving me afar better living than I had 
earned before. Yet Iwasnot happy. There 
I was, alone all day and very frequently 
alone all evening. 

Chance decided the matter forme. One 
day I answered my telephone. Miss Pen- 
chant was calling. ‘Something impor- 
tant has just come up, and I want to see 
you at once.” I hurried to her office. 

It appeared that the girl who had taken 
my job after I left had suddenly decided 
to go abroad, and was leaving at once. 
Did I want to come back? I could have 
moreimportant work, moresalary. Though 
the successor to Mr. Grey was still editor, 
it was evident that Miss Penchant was the 
power behind the throne. 

The prospect of being among the friendly, 
interesting people I had met there, the 
chance to work with Miss Penchant and go 
forward with her, the relief from the dreary 
solitary days I’d been experiencing—all 
these things helped me to form a quick 
decision—I’d goback. I could write stories 
in my spare time. 


(Continued in the July Home Journal) 
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This Is So Easy! 


Thanks to 3-in-One, cleaning and polishing 
woodwork, furniture and floors isn’t the grub- 
by task it once was. Do this: 


(1) Wring out a cloth from cold water and put 
a few drops of 3-in-One on it. (2) Go over the 
woodwork, a small surface at a time. Be sure 
to rub with the grain of the wood. (3) Polish 
with a soft, clean, dry cloth. 


Continue until surface is covered. As “wash” 
cloth becomes soiled, rinse and re-oil. 


a 
3-1In-One 
The Highest Quality Household Oil 


Smudges, stains, surface scratches vanish. The beautiful grain 
of the wood is revealed anew. The surface has taken on a high, 
lasting lustre. 


Other home-made 3-in-One “labor-saving devices’, such as 
Dustless Dust Cloths, Polish Mops, etc., are described in Dic- 
tionary of Uses, wrapped around every bottle; also in Folder 
“79 Uses in Your Home.”’ 


3-in-One is a pure oil compound having many qualities not 
found in common mineral or inferior oils. 
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Sold in good stores everywhere in 1-0z., 3-oz. and %4-pint bottles; 
also in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. The %-pint bottle is the econom- 
ical household cleaning size. 

Look for the Big Red “One” on the label. Why take something 
else not just as good when you can get the original—the genuine? 


FREE—Liberal Sample and Special Folder, ‘‘79 
Uses In Your Home.’’ Request both on a postal. _ 
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THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 CP. William Street 
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The Beauty Spots of the FIOME 


| NY room may be made more beautiful by 
the proper use of lovely accessories. If it 
is beautiful, its beauty may be intensified. 
vai If it is fundamentally unattractive, either 
2) through unfortunate furnishings or through 
94) a shabbiness which it is not practical to 
i) repair, a new set of ornaments, not too 

‘} many, but spots of beauty which are really 
the defects of the room to be unnoticed in 
the honest admiration that goes forth spontaneously toward 
the accessories which have been chosen because their accent 
is needed in some certain place. 

Rehabilitating the ornaments of a room, which often 
enough include a heterogeneous collection of chance gifts and 
misfit acquisitions, takes time. In a laudably fine frenzy to 
be ornamented as one should be in order to achieve a new 
correctness of color accent and real beauty of grouping in all 
the rooms of the house, one does not rush out and buy things 
by the dozen. For this in itself is dangerous. Instead, it is 
the new viewpoint regarding accessories which should be 
acquired quickly, while the result should be the pleasantly 
slow acquisition during the next few seasons or years, a habit 
of slowness which labels any collecting worth while. 

We should know that somewhere tucked away in an an- 
tique shop is a tray that isours. . . . Ina gift shop by the 
blue sea in summer are the lovely pewter shakers for pepper 
and salt that are waiting for us to find them. In some cheap 
little store basement are our yellow plates. And coming from 
the Old World at this moment there may be in the hold of 
some ocean liner a Brittany figurine, an Italian compote that 
is ours before our few paltry dollars accomplish its actual 
possession. This is the new attitude that should make 
the ornamentation of our homes an exhilarating pleasure 
as well as an increasing success. Thus, the lure of the 
hunt adds zest to life, and each new pleasure trip or ex- 
pedition holds fresh and glamorous possibilities. 

The summertime is the best time in the world to 





By ETHEL CARPENTER 
IMustrated by Marion Dismant 


pots and whole tea services tempt discerning taste. The 
pottery is suited for use in any kind of home, and it achieves 
a modern note of decoration that many wealthy people spend 
fabulous sums to get their decorators to achieve for them in 
more expensive ways. 

Some of these potteries are plain, their chief beauty lying 
in their shape and the gorgeous color of their glaze, which 
might be brilliant bluish jade, soft Chinese yellow, marvelous 
white, cornflower or peacock blue, spring green, decorative 
flaming orange, or some other. Some of the plates and pitch- 
ers have stripes running round and round, an amusing bit of 
decoration which might well prove the beauty spot of some 
room. There are full-bodied, snub-nosed pitchers combining 
turquoise green, old yellow, midnight blue and black on a 
ground of ivory, either striped, or showing elaborate tracer- 
ies; these from Italy or Spain. There are Italian pitchers 
gayly flowered, or else of the old white that welcomes gay 
reflections from neighboring color harmonies, pottery of a 
sort that would put the china cupboard in a happy mood, and 
make meal serving a delight. There are all sorts of bowls 
and vases, handled, squat, wheel-turned; yellow, amethyst, 
white, blue, green—bowls which cause a happy use of flowers 
to add a new decorative value to any room. 

There is glass. By the variety of colors in which it may be 
found today, by its luminous plainness of surface, and by its 
quaintness of shape, new glass has become one of the most 
decorative modern accessories which we have. The chosen 
colors seem to be green, amber, plum color, blue, or a clear 
colorless glass which reflects the colors of other objects near 


drinking glasses without flare, but .also fatly ribbed; finger 
bowls each set on its fragile opalescent plate. There are 
larger plates of luncheon size, with a ship design pressed 
into the center of the underside; there are clear glass bowls 
for soup— all of these procurable in the new smart colors. 

Then pewter! No one tires of pewter, and everyone can 
have it. Not only is it possible to pick up old pieces of 
pewter in wayside antique shops—and a bit found here and 
there will tax no one’s pocketbook—but to add to the collec- 
tion, it is possible in the craftshops to find modern pewter 
pieces at extremely low prices, pewter whose beauty may be 
mixed with any old bits which have started the collection. 
Pewter pieces may be bought, on the average, from two to 
fifteen dollars. I mention an average price, because I have 
paid less and more than this for pewter. I have found 
dear little bowls for about a dollar each, which may be used 
for ash trays, or for individual servers for salted nuts. | 
have found large flaring modern bowls of pewter for ten 
dollars, which were worth, in beauty, many times this sum. 
I have found deep dishes, nearly resembling the collection 
plates used in churches, a rare and worthwhile purchase in 
an antique shop, for twelve dollars. And I have seen a large 
serving plate, as big as the top of a hogshead, for thirty dol- 
lars. Rivaling these, there are in pewter new platters, new 
tea and coffee sets, new plates in sets of half a dozen, or 
sold singly; new cups and mugs and bowls. 


Smart Room Accents 


MONG the new accessories, have you seen the painted tin 
ware? This presents an art which should go far. There 

are sconces for the walls; there are those showing large round 
shields decorated. with conventionalized flowers on black or 
blue, forming perfect foils for the demure white stub of 
candle with its rosy tip of flame; there are those 
elongated shield sconces, decorated fittingly, and 





give serious thought to the ornaments we use as dec- 
oration in our rooms. For during the house-cleaning 
season, if we make the most of our opportunities, 
there has been given to us the blessed chance of 
seeing each room minus any ornamentation at all; 
if wisdom is ours, we may place each ornament 
on trial before putting it back in its accustomed 
keeping place. 


cAn Inspired Season 


UMMER might almost be called an inspired sea- 

son for the hunting of ornaments that are really 
worth while. Nearly always it is possible to bring the 
beginnings of a new collection home from a vacation 
at nearly any kind of resort. For gift shops and 
antique shops of today offer\the opportunity of our 
acquiring lovely bits of beauty emulating the early 
American spirit in pewter, china, copper, prints and 

















very suitable for mantel use or for being wired for 
electric candles in the quaintly furnished room. And 
looming large in the collection of desirable articles 
of painted tin, there are trays, either antique or 
modern, for tea-serving, and for decorative room 
accent on mantel or buffet. ; 
Then there are the ship models. Many people buy 
these models in response toa collector’s sense, but 
many are using them for the meed of smart deco- 
ration they impart to the room’s scheme. I have 
seen many of those halved ship models with sails of 
gold, and hulls of red or black, act as that smartest 
of all accessories in the room. Among other smart 
room accents, I have seen a row of hand-tooled books, 
in blue and red and green and gold, at once achieve 4 
decorative character to the room through the combi- 
nation of colors selected, or through their very placing 
at some point where they are needed—as on a desk 
ledge, on a wall shelf, or between book-ends on 4 
table. Boxes are being counted among decorative 














glass; while potteries, enamels, embroideries, and so 
on, from across the seas may be bought at tempt- 
ingly reasonable prices. And when we meditate upon 
the acquisition of the smallest of new beauty spots 
in any room, we find a wealth of marvelously lovely orna- 
ments which clamor for our attention. 

There is pottery. There have been amazing changes in the 
character of pottery during the last few years. Not only are 
gorgeous colors found in plain domestic crafts pottery, but 
the smart Italian and Spanish potteries are virile in design, 
tremendously rich in color, and interesting not only in shape 
but in the uses to which each type may be put. In these pop- 
ular decorative wares, quaint pitchers, vases, bowls, plates, 


Iry a formal arrangement of plates and candlesticks as 
beauty spots on the mantel 


it; bowls and boxes, lamp bases and candlesticks, plates and 
compotes, scent bottles—from a choice of these it is possible 
to add to the variety of ornaments which may be spread as 
proper accents through our rooms. Glass, too, in this new 
form, adds sparkling vitality to our small-paned cupboards, 
to our dining and tea tables. Goblets flaring upward sharply 
from the stem that is so close-set to the base that it is almost 
no stem at all, their bodies corrugated by opulent hori- 
zontal ribbings; matching this style of quaint smartness, 





accessories; some are of etched brass, some are © 
Chinese lacquer, some are in brilliantly painted woods 

ornamented with gold or silver leaf, some are cover 

with smart wallpaper, under a finish of shellac. _ 
Lamps not only fill the requirements of actual necessity, 
but as never before they may act as beauty spots in any 
room. Bases are of pottery, of pewter, of lacquered sub- 
stances in shapes inspired-by the Greek spirit; other bases 
are of metal, or of glass. Shades are simple, but very 
smart. Parchment is unadorned, or else adorned most 
simply, with a map, a Godey print, or some such accent. 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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Some day she will be the administrator of 
a household. Some day she will control the 
purse-strings, and buy for a home and family 
of her own. If she is to make her purchases 
wisely, little lessons such as this are not amiss. 


There is a certain mark which, more than 
all the rest, is the sign of “good values in 
towels.” It is a label bearing a tiny cannon 
—the trade symbol of the Cannon mills, 
which are the largest of their kind in the world. 


Because of greater production in the Can- 
non mills, Cannon manufacturing costs are 
lower than elsewhere; so that better values 
can be profitably offered in Cannon towels. 
The hotels of America have discovered these 
better values. And, therefore, most of them 
buy Cannon towels in preference to other 
brands. 





ood towels 


CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 






When buying towels, look for the Cannon 
label and you will always get wonderful towels 
for the money, no matter what price you pay 
—whether you choose a Cannon towel of the 
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most luxurious type, or the least expensive 
number in the line. Cannon towels come in 
limitless variety. Great handsome bath towels 
with gorgeous patterns and borders (fast col- 
ored, of course). . Middle-sized towels not 
quite so heavy in weave. And those little 
towels, also of Turkish weave, which men like 
so well after shaving. Also many styles of 
huck towels for the hands and face. 


Ask your dealer to show you Cannon 
towels. .Compare them side by side with 
others and note the greater worth of Cannon 
towels. You will have no difficulty in finding 
them in any city or town. Sold in dry goods 
and department stores only. Buy them singly 
or by the dozen. Priced from 25 cents to $2.50 
each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York. 
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When you make jams and jellies 


this modern way 


”'There’s No Such Word as Fail’ 


One or two minutes’ boiling 
as enough. Any fruit will 
Jell now perfectly every 
time, keeping its delicious 
Jresh fruit flavor and 


natural color 


HIS year your jams and jellies 

can have a new deliciousness— 
a new standard of quality never pos- 
sible before. And you will say that 
they have never before been so easy 
to make. 


For, when following old-time cook- 
ery recipes, even the most experi- 
enced housewives find that, even 
when they use the same kind of 
fruit time after time in the same 
way, they get a jell one week and 
a syrupy failure the next. 


The reason for this uncertainty is 
found in the fact that the jelly-forming 
substance in fruit is constantly chang- 
ing—always decreasing in quantity and 
quality as the fruit ripens. Thus the 














Tur Cerro MEtHon gives your jams and jellies a new 
deliciousness never possible before. For with Certo your 
fruit—or fruit juice—needs only one or two minutes’ 
boiling to make it jell perfectly. Thus its fresh flavor, 
which by the old-fashioned, long boiling method used to 
drift away in steam, is preserved in your jam or jelly. 
And its fresh, natural color, which darkens with long boil- 
ing, is saved to make your jams and jellies more delightful. 










You JUST BRING your fruit 
—or fruit juice—and sugar 
to a boil, add Certo, boil hard 
one or two minutes and it’s 
ready to skim, pour and 
seal. This is all the boiling 
needed to give your jams or 
jellies a perfect, tender “ set”. 
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ripest fruit with the richest flavor has 
always been considered the least suit- 
able for jelly making. 


Many delicious fruits, such as pine- 
apple, peaches, blackberries and straw- 
berries, contain no jelly-making sub- 


stance at all, or contain it in such small 


quantity that it used to be impossible 
to make jelly from them. 


Now perfect jams and jellies every 
time from all kinds of fruits 


pe now—delicious jam or jelly can 
be made from any variety of fruit, 
or combination of fruits. For after long 
study and investigation of the nature 
of fruits, the way has been found to ex- 
tract the jellying substance from fruit 
in which it is abundant so as to produce 
a highly refined liquid concentrate, 
which, used with any fruit juice, gives 
it the required amount of natural jelly- 
ing quality. 


This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. Certo is so flavorless and color- 
less that it can be used with the most 
delicate fruits, such as pineapple or 
strawberry, without changing their color 
or flavor. 


More than six million women today 
are using this simple, natural Certo 
method to insure success with their jams 
and jellies. 


Improved flavor and color 


\ \ 71TH Certo your fruit or fruit juice 
needs only one or two minutes’ 


»”? 


boiling to give a firm, tender “‘set”’. 


Thus the bright, natural color of the 
fresh fruit is no longer darkened by long 
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boiling and its delicate fresh flavor no 
longer drifts away in steam. 


“When I make them by the Certo 
method,” says one woman, “my jams 
and jellies taste just like the fresh fruit.” 


This new short-boiling method with 
Certo sets a new standard of quality 
in jams and jellies. Your strawberry 
or raspberry jam made this year with 
Certo will surprise and delight you with 
its delicious, genuine taste of the fresh 
berries. For all the fragrance of your 
fresh fruit, and its natural color, in- 
stead of being boiled away, will be 


sealed up in your jam Jars. 


r, if you prefer jelly, these two 
Pet never before suitable for jelly 
making, with Certo will jell perfectly— 
just tenderly firm, with lovely color and 


delightful fresh flavor. 


Half again more Jam or Jelly 


ND because with Certo it is no 
longer necessary to “boil down” 
the juice, you have an extra quantity. 
The slightly larger amount of sugar 
called for in Certo recipes is needed to 
jell this extra quantity of juice. It 
gives you half again more jam or jelly 
than you used to get from the same 
amount of fruit. 


Get Certo from your grocer today. 
Use it in every batch of jam or jelly 
you make this season. By following 
carefully the recipes given in the 
booklet which comes wrapped with 
each bottle of Certo, you can make, in 
less than half the time, the finest jams 
and jellies you have ever tasted. Doug- 
las-Pectin Corp., Granite Bldg., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Jn Canada address: 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 


INCE witH Certo it is no longer necessary 







o “boil your fruit down”, an extra quantity is 
saved for your jam or jelly. You get half again 
more jam or jelly from the same amount of fruit. 


on recipe used 


Waen you MAKE your jelly the sure, quick Certo way you 
can use any fruit you like, when it is fully ripe and the 
flavor is at its best. It cannot fail to jell successfully. Fust 
tenderly firm, with the natural color and delicious flavor of 
the fresh fruit, this is jelly you will always be proud to serve. 



































end roc for recipe 
book and half-size 
bottle of Certo—enough 
to make 6-10 glasses of 
jam or gelly depending 


Gan YOU THINK of anything better with hot biscuit than 
whole-fruit strawberry jam, with the delicate, delightful flavor 
of the fresh fruit? The short boiling time which the Certo 
method makes possible preserves the flavor and color of the 
Sresh fruit and the plumpness of the berries. 











Douglas-Pectin Corporation, 

126 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me postpaid a half-size trial bottle of Certo with the 
recipe booklet. I enclose 1o0c (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
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Vegetable Salad 


6 small tomatoes 

1 cucumber 

1 cup diced celery 
Head lettuce 

Cooked salad dressing 


Peel tomatoes and cut into seg- 
ments. Place on lettuce-covered salad 
plates with sliced cucumber. Fill cen- 
ter with diced celery and top with 
boiled salad dressing. 





Meat Salad 


2 cups cold veal or lamb 
1 cup diced celery 

2 hard-cooked eggs 

1 cup asparagus tips 
Head lettuce 

Celery tips 

Mayonnaise 


Combine cooked diced meat with 
celery and mayonnaise. Place in 
mounds on lettuce-covered salad 
plates, garnish with sections of hard- 
cooked egg, celery and asparagus tips 
and top with mayonnaise. 





Orange and Banana Salad 


Peel oranges, removing all white 
skin. Cut into y%-inch slices. Place 
2 slices on each lettuce-covered salad 
plate, cover with 2 lengthwise quar- 
ters of banana which have been cov- 
ered with lemon juice and rolled in 
finely ground nuts. Top with slice 
of orange. Garnish with mayonnaise 
and maraschino cherry. 


California Sunkist Lemons 

















anana Salad 


.... bright, waxy skins make them the finest garnish lemons, too. 
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Sull a Vew Way 


to improve salad dressings 


Thousands of women know it. All famous 
chefs employ it. Use your favorite recipes 
or those suggested here. 


OTE the better flavor of the salad dressings for which 
we print the recipes on this page, when you use lemon 
juice to give the zest. 


If you have never used it, try it once in your favorite 
recipe in place of vinegar. 


You will want to make your dressings always in this way. 


Lemon juice is used in all kinds of dressings almost exclu- 
sively by modern chefs because of its dainty tang. 


And it is a measure of good healthfulness. 


For lemon juice contains fine organic salts and acids that 
everybody needs because they help to digest other foods. 


French, mayonnaise or boiled—all dressings are improved 
- by it. Let the next ones that you make decide. 


Uniformly Good 





Always ask for California Sunkist Lemons, saying 
plainly “Sunkist” when you order. These lemons are Cali- 
fornia’s best. Juicy, tart and practically seedless. Clean, 







tiful 
colo: 
















advertising on it, 100 bla: 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with proper amount (tamee © 
money order.) Offer is good at these prices in both United States and Cana 
24 Sunkist Recipe CT] Complete Box and File—75c 
‘ards—1 

Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 206, Los Angeles, California 


rs. 
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How to Make the Dressings 
Boiled: 


¥% cup Sunkist lemon juice 
4 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons sugar 
2 eggs 
¥% teaspoon mustard 
134 cups boiling water 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add 
water gradually, stirring constantly. 
Cook in double boiler until thick and 
smooth. Beat eggs slightly; pour 
cooked mixture slowly over them. 
When well blended, return to double 
boiler; cook two minutes; add lemon 
sich remove from stove and beat 
well. 


Mayonnaise: 


1 teaspoon mustard 

1 teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon pepper ‘ 

¥ teaspoon paprika, a tiny bit 

of cayenne 

1 egg yolk - 

4 tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice 
13 cups salad oil 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the - 


egg yolk and mix well. Add the oil 
a very little at a time at first; then 
when an emulsion is made, add the 
oil and lemon juice alternately. 


French Dressing: 


3 tablespoons Sunkist lemon 
juice. 
6 tablespoons oil 
\% teaspoon salt 
\Y% teaspoon paprika 
Mix ingredients and stir or shake 
thoroughly just before serving. 


Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beau- 
| Mail This lly illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. 


(Including above 24 cards) 











Each dish pictured in 
hows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 
tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. ; 

For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any 
nk cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 








CSS 
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black with a line of gold at its lower edge. 


Scheming the Summer Living Room 


(Continued from Page 24) 


English paper having a rich yellow back- 
ground ornamented decoratively with 
trees, birds and flowers in a color combi- 
nation of vivid greens, blues, and tawny 
hues of rose. The pieces of furniture used 
in this alcove approximate the color of 
present-day fine mahogany, and they in- 
clude a bookcase-secretary, a grandfath- 
er’s clock, some Chippendale chairs, and 
a block-front chest. 

In studying the color scheme of this 
modern interpretation of the Alexandria 
alcove shown on page 24, it will be seen 
that the keynote of the room scheme is di- 
vided between two major interests, which, 
however, blend harmoniously. The first is 
the woodwork of pale peacock color. This 
colored woodwork is rendered especially 
important because of its expanse, an effect 
obtainable in any room having a quantity 
of woodwork, no matter how disposed. The 
second major interest in the room is a 
figured wallpaper of modern manufacture, 
procurable by the roll, which admirably 
suggests the general character of the old 
painted paper shown on the walls of the 
Alexandria alcove. 

The wooden furniture used in this room 
is of mahogany. And while any furnish- 
ings of mahogany already owned will sup- 
ply the interest of mahogany color to 
this color scheme, the modern furniture 
selected for use in this pictured room 
should be studied not only for help in gen- 
eral placing, but for its achievement of the 
spirit of the alcove and of the pieces found 
scattered through the second floor of the 
Wing. A block-front secretary is placed 
in the recess between the hearth and the 
window. A Chippendale side chair is 
used with this. A grandfather’s clock and 
a small tip-top table are placed against 
the recessed wall on the other side of the 
hearth, and the tip-top table, which is 
small enough to pull out at will, is used for 
holding a lamp at the arm of the wing chair 
just peeping into the picture. Continuing 
along this line of wall, which is at right 
angles to the fireplace, there is a dropleaf 
table of mahogany with Queen Anne 
cabriole legs. Still farther along toward 
the corner of the room there is a low block- 
front chest. One other tip-top table, an- 
other Chippendale chair, and a mahogany- 
framed mirror over the hearth, complete 
the list of mahogany pieces used in the 
room, not to mention, of course, the ex- 
posed wooden portions of the overstuffed 
furniture, which are mahogany too. 


Intensifying the- Major Units 


HE third important step in the color 

scheme of this modern room is found in 
the use of materials of plain brilliant tone, 
the hues of which have been selected to 
intensify the major units of the color har- 
mony. The three major colors so selected 
are greenish-blue, rose and yellow. 

The greenish-blue, which can be turned 
at need to mean bluish-green, and which 
is approximated by peacock or jade, is 
seen here in the slip cover of the sofa, in 
the window drapes, and in some of the 
minor accents of the room. This jade col- 
ored material is a very handsome artificial 
taffeta shaded with beige, which gives the 
effect of a subtle undercut of silver, inten- 
sifying rather than dulling the color. A 
damask of nearly the same tone is used to 
upholster the Chippendale chair near the 
desk. This color is also carried over into 
the other side of the room in the covering 
of a chair similar in shape to that at the 
right of the hearth. This Chippendale 
armchair, upholstered in peacock color, is 
set at the left of the drop-leaf table before 
mentioned, though it cannot be seen in the 
picture. As an interesting detail of the 
modern window treatment, the Venetian 
blinds are painted a rich deep peacock 
green, and the jigsawed valance board, 
from which the side drapes are hung, is 


The second major color, rose, is brought 
in prominently enough to make up for the 
absence of sufficient rose color in the wall- 
paper to approximate the notes of rose 
found in the original paper in the alcove. 
Therefore, not only are rose notes mani- 
fested in the flowers that have been gath- 
ered into bowls, in the presence of rose- 
colored pillows, but two wing chairs are 
slipped in a very vivid deep rose-colored 
artificial taffeta. One of these chairs is to 
be seen at the left of the hearth. The 
other one is in a corner at the far left of the 
doorway as one enters the room. 

The Chippendale chair at the right of 
the hearth is upholstered in yellow dam- 
ask, the third major color in the room 
scheme, and this carries down into the 
room the yellow of the walls. Yellow is 
used for lamp shades, when these are 
backgrounded against a darker or more 
vivid color than is achieved by the wall- 
paper itself. Yellow is used also in accents 
such as brass candlesticks, tall yellow 
candles, pottery bowls, and in an occa- 
sional pillow. The seat of a second Chip- 
pendale side chair is upholstered in yel- 
low, and this chair is placed by the second 
window at the end of the right-hand wall, 
which, however, is not visible in the draw- 
ing. Showing all the advantages of neu- 
tral background, the floor of the room is 
dark. The rug is of a large oval hand- 
braided type, the ground color being 
taupe, with dulled tones of the room’s 
colors worked into the border. This room 
opens out onto a sun porch, where the 
woodwork is of ivory, which accounts for 
the white wood visible in the hinged 
French door folded back into the room. 


‘Reverse the Scheme, if Desired 


ROM the foregoing description it will 

be realized at once that, since the color 
scheme is all-important in creating the 
character of this room, new furniture is 
not required in getting this general charm 
of effect. Take any living room and pre- 
scribe for it the color scheme inspired by 
the Alexandria alcove, and at once it will 
be sparklingly and vividly new. 

This seems remarkably easy for so much 
beauty of result. 

The scheme could be interpreted in a 
reversed way if desired. Starting with 
woodwork of the same color, peacock; 
and curtains of the same taffeta material, 
jade colored; the walls could be tinted in a 
plain rich buff. The chairs could be slip 
covered in a cretonne, brilliant ‘in -effect, 
and combining blue, rose and yellow in 
such a way that the character of the 
scheme is fulfilled. With plain walls of 
buff, however, it is unnecessary for-all the 
slips to be alike. If the sofa was slipped 
in the jade-colored artificial taffeta, the 
wing chairs could be slipped in plain rose, 
while any other slips used in the room 
could be of a decorative yellow-grounded 
cretonne. 

But for those who have the delightful 
problem of newly furnishing a living room 
this summer there could. be no better pat- 
tern than the Alexandria alcove to go by 
for such inspiration. It would be interest- 
ing to see how nearly could be found mod- 
ern reproductions of the types of furniture 
that are exhibited on this second floor of 
the Wing, for use in its furnishing. Wooden- 
backed Chippendale arm or side chairs, 
upholstered Chippendale chairs such as 
are shown in the main exhibition gallery 
on the second floor, a type generally sim- 
ilar to that placed at the right side of the 
hearth in the drawing in color, upholstered 
wing chairs such as may be seen in many 
of the rooms on this floor, block-front 
chests of mahogany, secrétaires as well as 
lower desks, tip-top tables of varying 
sizes—all these pieces, in differing sizes and 
prices and in a variety of character, are to 
be found in many a shop where modern 
furniture is carried. 
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When a Fella’s Good and Hungry !— 
UNDERWOOD Pure Deviled Ham 


UT on a hike or when lunch time comes,nothing 
hits that hungry spot like a big tasty sandwich 
of Underwood Pure Deviled Ham. Ham that 

is more than ham! Whole hams, hickory smoked— 
boiled till they’re tender and sweet—chopped fine— 
then blended with taste-teasing spices. Next time 
you'd like “the greatest.sandwich in the world’’, be 
sure to get Underwood Pure Deviled Ham with the 
famous Red Devil label. 


Buy it by Try Underwood Pure Deviled Ham in the new 
the Carton! \0-cent size. Six of these cans in a handy carton 
are just what you want when the program calls 
for “good eats”. Larger sizes too if you wish. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON ST., BOSTON, 





MASS. 
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Whats New in Sandwiches and Toastwiches 





m=s%3| VO pieces of bread with meat between” 
AGAAY was once the accepted and entirely fitting 
3) definition of asandwich. Now, almost any 
preparation of bread which contains a filler 
of some sort, from the tiny canapé, or the 
&| dainty, wafery disk or triangle which ac- 
=| companies a cup of tea in the afternoon, to 

zai] thesubstantial, appealing “ toastwich”’ that 
on occasion so acceptably takes the place of a whole supper 
or luncheon, is classified as a sandwich. 

Even the bread used in making the delicious modern sand- 
wich is varied. Once we recognized only white or rye and 
possibly graham bread as the foundation; now in addition 
to these standbys we may choose whole wheat, bran, Boston 
brown bread, nut bread, orange bread, tiny hot biscuits, and 
crackers in endless variety. Nor do we adhere to the tradi- 
tional “two pieces,’’ for many of the most popular sand- 
wiches today are made from three or four, and sometimes 
only one slice of bread. Almost all the breads should be at 
least a day old before any attempt to cut them in wafer-thin 
slices is‘made. Butter the bread on the loaf, or not, as you 
prefer, but always use creamed butter for spreading. 








Orange Bread 


1 Cake of Yeast 

Y Cupful of Tepid Water 
1 Cupful of Orange Juice 
1 Grated Orange Rind 
1 Grated Lemon Rind 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of Melted Butter 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
2 Egg Yolks 
About 4 Cupfuls of Bread Flour 


OFTEN the yeast in the tepid water and add to the orange 
juice with the grated orange and lemon rind. Add the 
salt, melted butter, sugar, and egg 
yolks well beaten; then stir in the 
flour gradually, in order not to get 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


Boston brown bread cut as thin as possible and buttered 
thickly. Sprinkle with English walnuts chopped not too 
fine, and a very little salt. Put together in pairs, press 
lightly, and cut in triangles or in half circles if the bread has 
been made in a round mold. One-pound baking-powder tins 
are excellent for baking brown sandwich bread. 


RIBBON SANDWICHES are extremely ornamental and should 
be included among the dainty tea-table titbits. Use Boston 
brown bread and white bread for making them, cut in quarter- 
inch slices, butter, spread with the desired filling and put to- 
gether, alternating the dark and white bread slices for about 
five or six layers.. For the filling one may use either a savory 
sweet or a piquant mixture. 

Salted Almond Filling is especially delicate and unusual; 
it may be used for the first layer. Make it by mashing toa 
paste a soft cream cheese, adding just enough fresh cream to 
soften well. To a cupful of the cheese add also half a cupful 
of salted almonds chopped very fine. 

Orange Mint Paste will be delicious for the next layer; it is 
made by creaming half a cupful of currant jelly with one- 
quarter teaspoonful of grated orange peel and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of finely minced fresh mint. 

When the sandwiches have been built to the correct num- 
ber of layers, using first a dark slice and then a light one, with 
the fillings as suggested used alternately, wrap them in waxed 
paper or a slightly moistened cloth and press them under a 
very light weight for at least an hour. Then trim neatly and 
cut lengthwise in thin slices across the layers. 





the dough too stiff. Knead well, nie 
until the dough is smooth and ‘be 


soiaeetty 





elastic, then cover and set aside for ‘ " 
two hours in a moderately warm 
place. When light, work once more, 
very lightly, and make into two 











loaves. When double their bulk, ; : f 


bake in a moderately hot oven— 
375° F.—for forty-five minutes. ‘ty 

ORANGE SANDWICHES make a de- 
licious addition to the afternoon 
tea table. Slice the bread wafer 
thin, butter and then spread with a 
mere film of orange marmalade. 
Put the slices together in pairs, trim 
the crust away, if you do not care 
for its delightful crispness, and cut 
in disks no larger than a silver dol- 
lar, or in triangles. 


ORANGE CREAM-CHEESE SAND- 
WICHES are made in the same way, 
the orange marmalade being first 
mixed with an equal quantity of 
cream cheese. Use Orange Bread 
for any variety of jam or jelly sand- 
wiches, and toast it sometimes. Cut 
very thin and curled in a hot oven 
it is a unique toast Melba. 


GRAHAM WATERCRESS SAND- 
WICHES. Butter thin slices of gra- 
ham or whole-wheat bread, first preparing the butter by 
creaming it until very soft, then adding a half teaspoonful 
of lemon juice and a tablespoonful of finely chopped water- 
cress to each cupful of butter. 
sandwich form, then cut with a small fancy cutter. 


BROWN BREAD WALNUT SANDWICHES add a pretty con- 
trasting note to a tray of assorted sandwiches. For them use 


Put the slices together in , 





each slice thinly with mayonnaise, then with the lobster mix- 
ture. Cover with a second slice of buttered and mayonnaise- 
spread bread and trim neatly. Cut into triangles or fingers. 
Chicken, cold boiled ham, salmon and tuna fish all make 
delicious sandwich fillings treated in this way. 


Nut BREAD SANDWICHES with pineapple and date filling 
are always popular at any festivity. Cut the bread as thin 
as possible, butter lightly and spread with the following: 
Drain preserved pineapple from its sirup and chop fine, or 
use pineapple jam. Mix with half its quantity of finely 
chopped dates. Cut the sandwiches in diamond shapes and 
place on each a ring cut from a maraschino or a green cherry. 


PICCADILLY SANDWICHES are of a more substantial variety. 
Slice white bread in quarter-inch slices and spread with sof- 
tened butter. Chop very fine enough cold chicken to make 
one cupful and add to it one cupful of finely chopped cold 
boiled ham, six olives chopped, three tablespoonfuls of stiff 
mayonnaise, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Mix lightly, 
spread between the bread slices, trim and serve garnished 
with watercress or tiny sweet gherkins. 


TOASTWICHES are hot sandwiches made with toast as a 
foundation instead of bread. When well made and combined 
with a nice sense of flavor and savor they make as delicious a 
meal as anyone could desire on a warm day. 


EMERGENCY TOASTWICHES for a quick but substantial 
luncheon are most satisfactory. They may be made at the 
table if one has an electric grill. Slice white, whole wheat 
or graham bread one-quarter-inch thick, place a slice on the 
grill and as it toasts spread the un- 
toasted side with butter, arrange a 
slice of ham over this and cover with 
a slice of Swiss cheese brushed over 
with prepared mustard. Cover with 























Mrs. King, herself, always features sandwiches when she serves dainty meals on her attractive sun porch. 


LOBSTER SANDWICHES prepared after the following man- 
ner are always popular. The lobster may be canned or fresh 
boiled. It should be chopped very fine, mixed with a cupful 
of thick white sauce, seasoned with a half teaspoonful of salt, 
an eighth teaspoonful each of pepper and paprika, a grain or 
two of cayenne pepper and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Cool and add a tablespoonful of sharp mayonnaise. Butter 
white, graham or whole-wheat bread on the loaf and spread 





a second slice of buttered bread, 
then turn the whole toastwich over 
until the outer surface of the second 
slice of bread is nicely browned. 
Garnish with pickles or radishes and 
serve with a cup of tea or coffee. 


MUSHROOM TOASTWICHES make 
the finest sort of one-dish supper. 
Two slices of tomato, four mush- 
rooms, two strips of bacon, and 
two substantial pieces of freshly 
made toast will be required for each 
sandwich. Sauté the mushrooms, 
chopped fine, in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter to a nice brown, spread 
over slices of toast, cover with a 
lettuce leaf spread with mayonnaise 
and place the tomato slices on the 
lettuce, lay the bacon cooked until 
crisp over all, cover with the sec- 
ond piece of toast and cut across di- 
agonally; serve at once, piping hot. 


CHICAGO TOASTWICHES. Toast 
bread cut one-quarter-inch thick, 
lightly on both sides. Meanwhile 
prepare a filling of one cupful of 
chopped tuna fish, a tablespoon- 
ful of mayonnaise, a teaspoonful of 
minced onion and half a teaspoon- 
ful of minced chives. Butter the toast and trim neatly, then 
arrange the filling sandwich fashion between slices. 


CINNAMON TOASTWICHES. Slice bread or round rolls very 
thin and toast to a light brown. Spread with softened but- 
ter, then cover half with brown sugar and a dusting of cinna- 
mon. Cover with the other slices of toast and set ina hot oven 
for a few moments until the sugar begins to melt. Serve hot. 
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Péches Melba 


By 
THEODOCIA WALTON BIRD 


eae} M. ESCOFFIER, chef célébre for many years, 

% has come a supreme sorrow. Sitting in the garden 
M Meese] of his charming villa in Monte Carlo, he unbur- 
dened his heart to his friend and former pupil, 
= Charles Scotto, knowing here was one who would, 
f possible, right the wrong done to a beloved master. This 
is the tale as Scotto told it: 

““M. Escoffier, you know, is a marvelous man. He is 
eighty years old now, yet every day he could devise a new 
dish, he could plan something different in cookery. Let- 
ters—they come to him from all over the world asking him 
this, asking him that: Will he name a certain confection? 
Will he suggest the one ingredient that will make this sauce 
irresistible? Will he give again his recipe for quail Richelieu? 

““M. Escoffier is a man of distinction, of many honors. 
This year, even, he has been asked to come to America to be 
chef at a very magnificent Palm Beach hotel; he has been 
asked to serve another large hotel in Chicago. Always he re- 
fuses. Better he likes working at his own things, and at the 
revision of his book of cookery, which he hopes to have trans- 
lated and adapted for the use of American housewives. 

“He is happy, you see, at Monte Carlo. Very happy and 
contented, until this day he chances to read an article on 
péches Melba or, as it is on your American menus, peach 
Melba. Péches Melba, his own creation, his veritable tri- 
umph—and in the article quite another story than the true 
one is given. 

““*Scotto,’ he said, ‘I ask you. Tell them in America that 
I alone created péches Melba, and tell them all about it.’ 
It was a command from the master!” 





The Story of tts (reation 


ELL, then, when Madame Melba was living at the 

Savoy Hotel in London—M. Escoffier was chef de 
cuisine there, before the Carlton was built—a favorite des- 
sert of hers was vanilla ice cream served with very ripe and 
juicy peaches. Day after day in the season she ordered this. 
M. Escoffier was a great admirer of Madame Melba, and one 
night—this in the early days of the Carlton, to which Escof- 
fier had gone—when she was to sing in Lohengrin she pre- 
sented him with tickets to the opera. Wonderful she was, 
the master told me—wonderful! 

“The next day when he was making up the carte du jour 
he thought of her favorite dessert and wrote down ‘Péches 
Melba.’ At the time of writing he meant only to serve ice 
cream with peaches, 
but later came the in- 
spiration. He would 
add a sauce of fresh 
fruit, a sauce that 
would blend with the 
ice cream and the 
peaches and make one 
marvelous whole. 
Raspberries—that 
would be it! Quickly 
he made a purée. 
‘es, it was the perfect 
touch! 

“‘And then when he 
was told Madame 
Melba was dining in 
the hotel that eve- 
ning, M. Escoffier 
carved and chiseled 
out of ice a swan with 
wings outspread— 
such as the one in 
Lohengrin. That was 
to show madame he 
had used the tickets, 
you see. So, when 
madame had eaten 
her salad, in was borne 
the ice swan carrying 
triumphantly thenew 
dessert that was des- 
tined to become a 
world favorite— 
péches Melba! 

“Can you wonder,” 
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creation wrongly attributed? It 
was indeed a sorrow to him to read 
that péches Melba had nothing to 
do with madame, but was just a 
happy combination of sweets, for 
had he not planned it as a real 
tribute to madame herself? 

“Having created the péches 
Melba, M. Escoffier developed the 
idea with strawberries, pears and 
other fresh fruits in season, but the 
peach remains the favorite. In- 
deed, I believe that 85 per cent of 
the hotel clientele order péches 
Melba. In order to serve this fa- 
vorite the year round, M. Escoffier 
had the whole peaches preserved 
in cans, something which up to 
that time had not been done. He 
also commercialized the formula 
for the sauce Melba, and this may 
be purchased even 
in this country at 
the finest food 
stores. 

‘<The trwe 
péches Melba has 
a whole peeled 
peach cooked 
slightly in sirup, 
pressed down on 
top of a mound of 
vanilla ice cream and covered with the sauce 
Melba; but halved peaches are so often used 
for convenience that custom has made this 
correct too. When fresh almonds were avail- 
able M. Escoffier sprinkled a few on top; 
never anything but fresh almonds, however. 

“Another dish of his invention which is 
popular the world over is supreme of chicken 
Jeannette. This, too, is a cold dish, like his 
quail Richelieu. It is made of the breast of 
chicken, boiled and chilled, divided into four 
pieces, and each laid over a slice of parfait of 
goose livers cut in similar shape, and all 
masked in supreme sauce and covered with a 
clear jelly made from chicken broth. With 
the white of the sauce suggesting snow and 
the clear jelly, ice, it is an artistically perfect 
dish for a hot summer day.” 

There are many other interesting things 
about this famous French chef, but with the 
telling of the supreme sorrow, Scotto’s trust 
was fulfilled. He had done as his master re- 
quested, and now it was time to step into his 
own position as chef de cuisine of the Am- 
bassador Hotel, New York City. Leaving his 





Woul-Corle, Oaut 1425 


M. Escoffier, without doubt the world’s most 
famous living chef and the creator of many 
celebrated dishes, including péches Melba. 


Scotto demanded, 
“that it hurts the 
master to see his 


With an autographed photograph, of which this is 
a copy, Madame Melba expressed her thanks to 
M. Escoffier for the creation of the péches Meiba. 





immaculate office, where he had been making 
out the next day’s menu, he paused near a 
table to pick up a silver dish with a cover. 
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Duplicating 
the method of 
serving the des- 
sertto Madame 
Melba many 
years ago, M. 
Scotto has here 
fashioned a 
graceful swan 
from solid ice. 


“This,” he said, “is one of M. 
Escoffier’s inventions. Before he 
introduced his square dish with 
high sides, we chefs never knew 
how the entrées would look when 
they arrived at the guest’s table. 
Now we are confident that no in- 
different waiter can slide our care- 
fully arranged dishes from side to 
side on a platter, yet the service 
can go at full speed from kitchen 
to tablé. Always M. Escoffier 
plans things that quicken hotel 
service; always he seeks simplicity 
and perfection of appearance. He 
is indeed the master of us all!”’ 

It seems to me particularly ap- 
propriate that the story of the 
creation of the peach Melba should 
have come to us at this season of 
the year, for is this not the time of 
all times when such a dessert can fit 
in so perfectly to the menus being 
planned in honor of the many June 
brides? Or what could be a bet- 
ter choice or a more perfect end- 
ing to the school-banquet menus 
of which there are so many during 
the month of June? It really mat- 
ters little what the function may 
be, for a peach Melba is quite fine 
and distinctive enough to appear 
in the menus for the most elaborate of affairs,-and yet it is so 
simple to assemble that it is quite as well adapted to the less 
formal of refreshments. And in the section where the fresh 
peaches are not yet available, fresh strawberries are more 
than likely to be found in abundance; so these may be used, 
for they make.a particularly pleasing combination with the 
vanilla ice cream and the Melba sauce of raspberries. 


Make Péches Melba by This Recipe 


HAT you may serve the peach Melba according to the 

exact plan inaugurated by its creator, M. Escoffier has 
written out the recipe, which Mr. Scotto has kindly trans- 
lated for us as follows: 

Take as many ripe freestone peaches as there are guests to 
be served.” Dip them in boiling water until the skins will slip 
off easily; then poach or simmer them gently in a sugar sirup 
flavored with vanilla; be very sure that the sirup does not 
actually boil. When the peaches are tender but still unbroken, 
remove them from the fire and let them cool in the sirup. Only 
a few moments of cooking are necessary if the peaches are as 
ripe as they should be. Serve each peach on a mound of 
vanilla ice cream placed in a comport or on a glass plate 
and .mask the whole with a purée of fresh raspberries, made 
by straining through a fine sieve some very ripe raspberries. 
Add to the juice thus obtained an equal quantity of fine con- 
fectioner’s sugar. Keep in the refrigerator until needed. 













Aunt Ellen's tastiest Oven 
Dinner is Mexican Meat 
Roll with Baked Bananas, 
Delmonico Potatoes, Straw- 


berry Shell with Whipped 
Cream... . A choice menu 
—and it all bakes so cosily. 
Ask her for the complete 
recipe and cook the finest 
easy-dinner ever! Address 


‘*‘Aunt Ellen,’’ Dept. P-4, 
The Griswold Kitchen, Erie, 
Penna. 




























































































Aunt Ellen says: 


**T can bake whole din- 
ners from meats to des- 
serts in my Griswold 
Bolo Oven without 
heating the kitchen. 


WHETHER cool days or hot— 
the men-folks get hungry for good 
baked dinners. So I bake them 
roasts, biscuits, pies in my Gris- 
wold Bolo Oven, and don’t get 
hot doing it, and don’t stay in 
the kitchen long. The Bolo is a 
fast oven, slow oven in one. Two 
temperatures at the same time! 
It bakes low-heat foods like cus- 
tards on the top shelf, and high- 
heat foods like meats and devil’s 
food cake below. And it uses so 
little gas, my kitchen stays cool. 
It saves so much time and labor, 
it’s like baking only one thing in- 
stead of six or five. Handsome 
oven too. Black enamel top, cool 
handles, glass door. Portable, 
easy to clean, excellent over any 
fire.” For sale at the better class 
hardware, department and house- 
furnishing stores. The Griswold 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 
Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stcve and .Fur- 
nace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail 


Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, 
Gas Hot Plates and Electric Waffle Bakers. 


|GRISWOLD 
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Vegetables are fresher 
far 

Brought from farm by 
motor car, 


The Flousekeeper and Her (sar 


HE fam- 
ily car is 
no longer 


a luxury; it has become 
too necessary to the mod- 
ern housekeeper’s routine. 
Though listed and licensed 
as a pleasure vehicle, it is 
also station wagon, deliv- 
ery cart and general- 


Our kit utility servant in countless 
Hes jars other household tasks. 
To fit! Acar offers three angles 


of service worth any 
housekeeper’s consideration. First it has 
a very definite influence on the housing 
problem. Because accessibility to the sta- 
tion and transportation is not quite so 
important to the commuter, it becomes 
practical to choose a home in a real 
country setting, whererents and real-estate 
values are always lower than in the center 
of town or village. 

When it comes to the second use of the 
car, that of purchasing house supplies, one 
must be a bit conservative. Too many 
are inclined to forget gas and oil and up- 
keep costs and count all as profit when 
provisions are purchased some five or ten 
miles away at a lessened cost. There is no 
question, however, but that something 
can be done by skillful planning and quan- 
tity buying. Even when there is no actual 
money saving, eggs and poultry and green 
vegetables direct from the grower have a 
flavor and quality that at least compen- 
sate for the effort. Again it makes possi- 
ble the practical use of the cash-and-carry 
grocery; and this, I found, made an actual 
saving of 20 per cent on the month’s pur- 
chases. But this sort of use is wearing to 
the car furnishings unless great care is used. 
Therefore the car with a trunk or com- 
partment in the rear is the most useful for 


_this housekeeping purpose. Take the 


luggage case out of the trunk frame, cover 
the bottom with thick paper, and you 
have an excellent place for supplies in 
transit. 

If you are isolated from purchasing 
centers it becomes necessary to plan care- 
fully for all seasons of the year. The car 
often proves of practical value 
in helping to lay in a stock of 
canned staples and supplies 
in the fall to last through the 
winter. 


Its Recreation Value 


UT if the car is a family 

asset from these two 
strictly practical angles, it 
must not be forgotten that it 
may also furnish ample means 
of recreation and pleasure; so 
jit seems fair to accord it a 
liberal allowance from this budget item. 
Especially do these coming summer 
months offer real invitations to pack the 
picnic basket and take the children for an 
all-day frolic. Such a jaunt proves easily 
and quickly managed and a real joy for 
everyone if the car is supplied with some 
sort of picnic kit. 

This may be as elaborate or simple as 
you please. The real essentials are: A 
supply of vacuum bottles for milk, water, 
and coffee for the grown-ups; a sandwich 





Away, away, from kitchen stove, 
And drive the car to picnic grove. 


By Mitprep Mappocks BENTLEY 


box of sorts—a two-pound tin candy box 
makes an excellent one; a supply of 
handled white enameled cups, with the 
necessary ‘‘silver’’ for serving; plenty of 
paper plates and napkins; and some white 
enameled shallow bowls, for serving the 
contents of the vacuum jar if you have 
one. A_ small, flat-bottomed market 
basket makes an excellent container. 
Pack the sandwich box in the center and 
the vacuum bottles around it; fill in with 
the rest of the supplies and accessories. 

Several vacuum bottles are 
needed if you are to picnic 
successfully with small chil- 
dren. It is not always safe to 
depend on water and milk sup- 
plies found along the route. 
Even though they be of first 
quality, children do not take 
kindly to a strange water or a 
strange milk. Use small sticker 
labels to indicate the contents 
of the various containers, thus 
making it easy to open as 
needed. Be sure to take milk 
stored ice-cold in the vacuum; if necessary 
to heat milk for a young child, take another 
container of boiling hot water. With these 
few precautions you can safely picnic with 
even very young children. 

The presence of children in a car need 
not be a source of worry to a mother even 
though all her concentration is needed for 
the task of driving. Many children are 
restless and many others annoy by noise 
and confusion; but I am convinced that 
every one of them can be taught to ride 
acceptably. It is a real necessity if the 
driver is to have an easy mind, devoted 
entirely to her task. 

At the first sign of restless moving or 
noise, draw to the side of the road and 
stop. Turn around and assure the small 
offenders that the car will not start until 
they are all quiet. Obviously this “stop” 
penalty is more impressive .with the 
younger child, and that is just the time to 
begin training. It takes but a few similar 
stops before they de- 
velop good riding man- 
ners, provided the 
discipline is begun 
early enough. 

Children offer . an- 
other problem in the 
parked car. Some 
mothers leave them 
alone, while they are 
on sundry shopping 
errands. The warning 
cannot be too strong 
against this practice. 
The age at which chil- 
dren develop an uncontrollable desire to 
test out the car levers varies with the in- 
dividual child; but it is safe to count on 
its presence in all children, boys and girls 
alike. A boy of four will sometimes detect 
a false move and point it out to the offender 
with “‘ Daddy doesn’t do it like that.” It 
indicates the dawn of a dangerous interest 
and it is no longer safe to leave him where 
he may try out his knowledge. 

It is a nuisance, I know, to let the chil- 
dren out at every stop, but actually it is 





When strange milk disagrees 
It spoils our baby’s sprees. 


the only safe procedure. You 
will be repaid, as I was one 
morning when we returned to 
find that a truck caught in a traffic jam 
had damaged the rear of the car. Any 
child if left in the car would have been 
badly frightened, if not thrown about and 
bruised. 

There are excellent hammocks for carry- 
ing the tiny baby, while mother drives; 
but it is also possible to make a safe seat 
for the baby old enough to sit up. I used 
the top of a wicker high chair. After the 
legs were removed, a harness man made 
straps and buckles that fastened it se- 
curely to the front seat 
of the automobile when 
needed. Astrong safety 
strap of the usual type 
was then used to keep 
the baby securely in the 
chair. Such an arrange- 
ment holds the child 
comfortably and safely; 
no sudden stop can un- 
balance him and the 
driver can completely 
forget, so far as worry 
is concerned, that she 
has a small occupant of the car. But while 
it may be made quite safe to take small 
children and babies in a closed car, much 
more care has to be used in an open car. 
Strong air currents are very trying to their 
tiny ears. Specialists tell us that they have 
been responsible for much ear trouble in 
little children. In winter use ear tabs and 
warm bonnets, and even in summer, very 
young children should have a light ear 
covering. Also the front seat is warmer 
and far less draughty than the rear seat. 


Purchase and Insurance 


O AWAKENED have the banks and 

financiers become to the practical value 
of the family car that it has radically af- 
fected the terms of purchase for such a car. 
They now make it easy to own a car by 
paying for it out of income, requiring only 
a comparatively small initial payment. 

I speak of it particularly because some 
women hesitate to give their consent to 
such a plan, fearing that they will slide 
into the class of thriftless luxury pur- 
chasers. But it is wise financing, provided 
the way is clear to the completion of the 
purchase. Don’t be tempted into the selec- 
tion of a car a bit higher priced than you 
should afford. The extra sum, whatever it 
is, that you ought not to spend constitutes 
the sole risk in this purchase plan. 

Even though the matter of insurance 
will not often fall on the shoulders of the 
housekeeper, it is well for her to be posted 
in regard to it so that she will be prepared 
with information in case of accident. 
Then, too, it is one of the essential ex- 
penditures included in the cost of owning 
and operating a car, which will have its 
effect on the household budget. Personal 
liability and property damage are by far 
the most important items of automobile 
insurance. You may do damage to the 
property or person of another out of all 
proportion to your ability to pay. Large 
sums are commonly awarded by juries to 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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THE COFFEE SERVICE 
shown in the photograph is in 
the Grosvenor design, and is 
$60.00 for the set of three 
pieces—coffee pot, sugar bowl, 
and creamer... .Flat silver in 
the same pattern — knives, 
forks and spoons, like the one 
above, in the finest plate— 


! $37.75 for a service for six 
Ss VOUr covers. 
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BREAKFAST TABLE 


baat Do YOU know how more-than-creamy cream tastes, when it 
ocd comes thickly froma slim silver creamer? Do you pour your amber coffee 
1 sun- gill 


from a tall silver urn, gracious as a courtier, as your grandmother did? 


ony Today these final appointments of exquisite living lie again within the 


reach of every woman who is at heart aristocrat enough to care for them. 


TODAY, COMMUNITY PLATE OFFERS YOU SLIM, PATRICIAN, TEA-AND-COFFEE 


Ors SERVICES OF THE FINEST PLATE, FOR FROM $45 TO $60 
ST : 
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Quick Thinkers 


Men and Women—Eat Foods Like These 


Foods that delight the appetite 
yet ave Rind to the digestion 


TUDY the lives of successful people and you'll 
find right eating an important, daily part. 
But it doesn’t mean, as you may think, the eat- 
ing of unattractive, tasteless foods. 

Modern diet starts by tempting the appetite. For 
that’s been found essential to digestion. 

Thus, instead of eating foods you don’t care for 
simply because they’re “good for you,” eat enticing 
and attractive foods which also supply the food ele- 
ments you need for health. 

That is why Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are almost universally becoming the cereal choice of 
the day. 


Crisp and toasty—taste like nutmeats 


Think of crispy, fresh toast. And you'll get an idea 
of their delights. 

Taste rich nutmeats. And they'll suggest the flavor. 

Consider that every food cell is broken by steam 
puffing under terrific pressure. And you'll know 
why digestion is so easy. 

Only ONE food in the world enjoys that puffing 
process. Each grain is eight times its normal size. 
The flavor is different from any other cereals known. 


Grain foods with the allure of confections; yet with 
the nutritive value of rich 


grain foods. When served 
with milk the vitamines 
are contained. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


June, 1926 


Serve these many ways 


UST for the change, try 

Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
Rice for a week. Note 
how the most wayward 
appetite will respond. 
Mark the freedom from 
mental fag that follows 
improper diet. 

Serve with milk or 
cream, or with “half and 
half.” Try with cooked 
or fresh fruit. A breakfast 
dish, a luncheon treat; 4 
bedtime snack that leaves 
nights free for sleep. 
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the victims of such accidents, so it becomes 
increasingly important to protect your- 
self by an adequate sum. Fortunately 
this type of insurance is not expensive and 
it costs but a few more dollars per year 
to carry the full protection of the twenty- 
five-fifty thousand clause, over the more 
common ten-twenty thousand. In this 
connection, make it a rule never to give 
a lift to a pedestrian. This may sound 
selfish, heartless, even; but few realize 
that in case of an accident they may be 
liable for huge sums awarded to the in- 
jured “guest” as damages. 

It is also necessary to carry insurance 
against loss by fire or theft, but collision 
insurance seems debatable. It protects 
you against any damage done your car, 
even though you may have been at fault. 
Obviously there would be more incentive 
to universally safe driving if there were 
no such insurance written. As it is, only 
the driver who finds herself pretty con- 
stantly in trouble can calculate herself 
ahead of the game. 

The closed car is obviously the most 
practical choice for the year-round service 
demanded of it by the housekeeper’s 
routine, and the care of at least the inside 
of it very often becomes her task. Be- 
cause it is not easy to keep the upholstery 
spotless when it receives the hard wear of 
family use, I slip-cover mine immediately, 
using a plain denim fabric as near in color 
to the car interior as I can find. They are 
‘hard to fit, so a professional may have to 
do the work. These covers can be un- 
buttoned, cleaned and replaced, whenever 
this drastic treatment is needed. 

Even so, a weekly cleaning with the 
vacuum furniture tools may be needed. 
In using these tools, I find a brush tool of 
advantage on roof, sides and shades. Oc- 
casionally it will be needed on the seats if 
uncovered. Clean from top to floor of the 
car, not forgetting the tops of the shade 
rolls. Carpets need both a shake in the 
open and the vacuum cleaning as well. 
Some cars discard the carpet in front, 
substituting the more practical rubber 
matting cut to fit. 


Cleaning the outside of the car is seldom 
the housekeeper’s prerogative, but she 
often has a temptation to “dust off” a 
new car. Never do it if the car has a 
varnished, highly polished finish. A dry 
cloth, even a damp one, scratches the dust 
into the surface and permanently mars 
its luster. A gently running stream of 
water is needed to remove the dust. On 
the other hand, dust may be wiped from 
the enameled-finished cars, so be sure to 
ascertain which. finish you have to care 
for. Nickel is so extremely difficult to 
keep from water spotting that one is apt 
to spend much time with the best nickel 
polish available. The hardest wear is, of 
course, during the winter months, when it 
is also most disagreeable to do the work. 
It is possible to have radiator and lamp 
covers, with celluloid eyes, made from a 
leather fabric; these prove a decided help 
in retaining the polish. Be sure they are 
removed occasionally for drying and re- 
polishing. 

Keeping tabs on mileage will help one 
check up with reasonable accuracy on the 
oil and gas supply. 

I keep a card posted in the car, with 
the mileage recorded at the last oil change. 
With this reminder, it is difficult to 
cheat the car of its needed oil. It is 
also a convenience to use the mileage as a 
gas indicator. To do this set the trip mile- 
age at zero each time gas is taken. Once 
you become familiar with the approximate 
mileage you obtain from five or ten gal- 
lons, it becomes a safe guide to follow. 

It is important that the car shall al- 
ways be in prime condition. Failures 
and minor breakdowns due to neglect 
often cause delays, especially trying when 
trains must be made or met. In my ex- 
perience, the most economical way in the 
long run is to*contract for periodic servic- 
ing of the car. Thus routine oiling and 
greasing, together with the adjustment of 
all wearing parts, is automatically at- 
tended to. Not only does this plan elimi- 
nate the possibility of an emergency 
repair along the road to a very great ex- 
tent, but it favorably affects the trade-in 
value of the car, because the engine has 
been cared for consistently and skillfully. 





1. Study your local 
trafic laws. Copies 
are available. 

2. Post a diagram 
of the gear-shift on 
the instrument board. 
This is a great help in 
the first traffic driving. 

3. Make sure the 
emerzency brake is >, 
ccmpletely released. 

4. Drive evenly. Watch the speed- 
ometer needle to be sure you maintain an 
even throttle pressure. Economy of gas and 
the comfort of the occupants are both 
affected by this. 

5. Keep close to the right curb. If you 
intend to travel as slow or slower than the 
rest of traffic. 


6. Maintain your relative position on 
the road. Drive in a straight line. Don't 
force the driver behind to guess at your next 
swerve. Signal any move you intend. 


7. Don’t fail to signal. Form the habit 
early, and do it consistently. 


8. Left-hand Turn. Signal with the 
arm extended, rigid, with one or more 
fingers pointing to the left. Follow the 
signal by bearing to the center of the road 
Don’t intrude on the right of way of on- 
coming traffic. 

9. Right-hand Turn. Signal with a 
circular sweep of the arm under and over. 
Reduce your speed until you can take the 
turn close. 

10. Stop. Signal with hand extended, 
palm to the rear. The same signal may be 





For the Novice 





used to indicate inten- 
tion to draw up to the 
curb. 


11. Parking in a 
limited space. Draw 
up parallel to, one foot 
away from, and a nose 
ahead of the car in 
front and back in. 


12. Don’t “cut 
corners. 


13. Make your own White Line. The 
visible painted line has so radically affected 
the accident rate where it is used that it 
behooves every motorist to make a mental 
white line on every highway. Keep on your 
own side in making any turn, in mounting 
a hill or in taking a curve. 

14. Don’t brake with your foot on the 
clutch pedal. Wait until the brake bites 
before you depress the clutch pedal. This 
will prevent much unnecessary skidding. 

15. Use your second gear. For taking 
all grade crossings. Descending steep and 
dangerous hills—it is safer and prevents 


” 


brake wear. At the first suggestion of a 
labcring engine. 
16. When parking on a hill. Turn 


wheels sharply to the curb, set brake and 


leave machine in low gear. 


17. When traffic forces a stop on a hill. 
Use the hand throttle for the start, leaving 
the foot free for use on the foot brake as long 
as needed. Close the hand throttle and re- 
turn to the foot throttle as soon as —_ 
The same procedure is indicated in the 
“turn on a hill” so popular with examiners 
for operators’ licenses. 
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FREE — tis valuable book 


SEND THE COUPON 


Roper value has never been more out- 


standing; Roper beauty, con- 


venience and economy have never been more 
appealing to women of discriminating taste, 
than they are today. 


For 41 years Roper has worked, created, im- 
proved, perfected, to attain this leadership. 
Combined with the oldest experience in the 
gas range industry, have been the experience 
and counsel of architects, interior decorators, 
furniture designers, and thousands of women 
in the nation’s homes. 


New freedom from household cares has been 
achieved in Roper Complete Oven Control, 


peo 


oxygen. 


which bakes in fresh air, moist and rich in 
It not only regulates, but also dis- 


tributes the heat—producing savings of food 
and gas equaled only by the savings of women’s 
time. Before you decide upon any gas range, 


the Roper Purple 
Line === and 
the Roper Com- 
plete Oven Control 
are on the range 


by all means visit your local Roper merchant, 
and see the unusual choice of models and styles 
in the complete Roper line. 





you buy. 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 135 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
teen enn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn == -, gj] This-=-===4 A BABY ROPER |===: 





GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation one copy of 


**Better Cooking in the Home.”’ 


Ne rr pasenestercesedacce 


POPP eee eee reese eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


White Enamel Gas Range |-1-J.6 
6% inches deep 


$1 pinned to this coupon 
brings it to your little girl 
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Millions of women today say this: “I put 
up my own fruits and vegetables for the 
winter months. It saves me money. My 
family says they taste far better than any 
other kind. And the improved methods 
make canning much easier now.” 



































For experts have at last eliminated the 
drudgery from canning. They have mod- 
ern improved methods that make home 
canning a pleasure. The new “Ball Blue 
Book’’ describes in full these easy 
methods. 









































When you put up your own fruits and 
vegetables, you know what you are get- 
ting. You know that they are the 
choicest. For you choose them yourself. 
They are pure and safe and healthful. 
It is like having fresh fruits and vege- 
tables all winter. 


















































A No. 2% can of cherries will cost you 
about soc at any store. You can put 
them up yourself for much less than that— 
for about 20c a quart. It’s the same with 
any kind of fruits and vegetables. 






































Just try canning at home by the improved 
methods. They eliminate drudgery. 
They make home canning quick 
and easy. The Government en- 
dorses these newest methods— 
hundreds of Government ex- 
perts teach them. The new 
“Ball Blue Book” describes 
fully all these improved ways 


BALL 


FRUIT JARS 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana 
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‘Do your canning now. 
It means delicious fruits, 
vegetables and meats all 
winter. Now is the time 
to put up strawberries, 
cherries, peas, aspara- 








Like having fresh fruits 
and vegetables all winter 


. . . When you can them at home—the 
latest improved methods make canning a 
pleasure—send for the new ‘‘ Blue Book”’ 


and methods. By all means you should 
have it. aa 
Use the right jars 


Be sure to get Ball “Perfect Mason” or 
Ball “Ideal”’ Fruit Jars. Your grocer has 
them handily packed by the dozen. They 
are flawless. 


They are strong and the sealing shoulder 
is true. For they are the only jars made 
by the “Owens Process”—a _ patented 
process that absolutely insures an even 
thickness of glass—thus giving strength 
and durability. 


For your own success in canning, be sure 
to get Ball ‘“‘Perfect Seal’? Rubbers and 
Ball Caps for your Ball Jars. We urge 
this because they are made especially to 
fit Ball Jars. Thus they fit air-tight and 
insure a perfect seal. This is the only 
way you can be sure of taking no chances. 


New ‘‘Ball Blue Book’’ shows all 
improved ways 

Send now for the new 1926 edition of the 
famous “‘Ball Blue Book.” More than 
.200 delightful recipes—tried and proven. 
It contains complete, correct time tables. 
It explains fully all the newest 
improved methods. These ac- 
curate instructions make can- 
ning pleasant and easy. 
We will be glad to send you this 
booklet for 10 cents—less than 
actual cost to us. Simply send 
in the coupon with to cents 
in coin. Send today. 


Batt BrorHers Company, Dept. 16 
Muncie, Indiana 

T enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 

ing. Send me the 1926edition of the “Ball Blue Book of 

Canning and Preserving Recipes.’’ 

Name... 


Street 


| eS SR At aioe State 








gus, beans. 




















Canning is a very modern art, for until the beginning of the nineteenth century drying, pickling, 


smoking and preserving in sugar were the only known means of preserving food. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 




















DO YOU KNOW that the food must not only be made sterile, 
but it must be kept so? 


Tuis 1s Wy in order to keep out germ-laden air, all cans and 
jars must be hermetically sealed. 

DO YOU KNOW that fruits and vegetables which are old, 
bruised or specked have begun to be attacked by bacteria? 

Tus 1s Wuy only sound, fresh products should be canned. 


DO YOU KNOW that a strong solution of sugar acts as a 
preservative and prevents the growth of bacteria? 

Tuts 1s Wuy preserves rich in sugar will keep for a long time 
in unsealed jars or crocks. 

DO YOU KNOW that antiseptic action of acid in some fruits 
and vegetables is increased by high temperature (212°F.)? 

Tuis 1s Wny cherries, currants, strawberries, pineapples and 
tomatoes are easily and quickly sterilized. 

DO YOU KNOW that vegetables which contain no acid are 
difficult to preserve? 

Tuis 1s Wuy corn, for instance, gives trouble to the canner. 


DO YOU KNOW that this difficulty can be overcome, with- 
out injury to flavor, by the addition of a little acid to the 
brine in which vegetables are canned? 


Tuts 1s Wuy small amounts of lemon juice and vinegar may 
well be used in preserving beans, peas, asparagus, etc. 

DO YOU KNOW that in extremely acid fruits the acid alone 
is a sufficient preservative? 

Tuts 1s Way green gooseberries, green grapes and rhubarb can 
be canned without processing. 

DO YOU KNOW that light will cause canned fruits and vege- 
tables to lose their color? 

Tuts 1s Wuy foods canned in glass should be stored in the dark. 

DO YOU KNOW that it is not yet determined whether or not 
food is contaminated if left in a tin can after it is opened? 


Tuis 1s Wuy safety lies in removing the contents as soon as 
opened to a covered glass or earthenware dish. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Fournal 
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OUSEWIVES must often have wondered 

why they couldn’t get coconut put up 
moist and fresh, just as they get all the fine 
fruits—in sealed tins. 


The answer has been that there are certain 
very great difficulties in putting up fresh coco- 
nut. 


But now the Franklin Baker Company— 
which is the oldest and largest coconut packing 
company in the world—has at last found a way 
to overcome them. 





” os you can go to your grocery store and get 
coconut packed fresh in tins—just as you get 
your peaches, pears, pineapples and other fruits. 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


For the first time you can 
now get coconut put up 
with ALL its flavor 
in sealed tins 


Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style, it is called, be- 
cause it is exactly like the fresh coconut that the 
South has known and loved ever since ships from the 
West Indies began unloading coconuts on her docks. 


You can’t mistake it because Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern-Style, is the on/y coconut that comes in 





Coop NEwS for People 
who Love Coconut! 


tins—except our fresh coconut packed with the 
milk. Today when you are doing your marketing, 
ask for a can of Southern-Style. The first time you 
try it in one of the favorite family desserts, the de- 
lighted “ohs” and “ahs” all around the table will 
tell you just how great an improvement it is. 


Of course we have the dried kind too in cartons— 
at its best. Also fresh coconut packed with its own 
delicious milk in tins. 

~ 


We are so anxious to have you try Southern-Style 
that we will send you a trial can (half the regular 
size) together with our Coconut Recipe Book on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps or coin for packing 
and postage. If you want only the Recipe Book 
we will send it to you free. 






Check what ‘you want us to send. 
Frank in Baker Co., Hoboken, N. J., Dept. X-1. 


Please send me trial can (enclosed toc) [J 
Please send me Recipe Book (Free) J] 










Ohe recipes for these three glorious pies will be found in our FREE 
Recipe Book under the names—coconut meringue, coconut custard and 
coconut butterscotch pie. But this new moist coconut improves any pie 
recipe beyond belief. 
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Mail this coupon with ten 
cents for packing and postage 
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ooks tired out x 


OUTH is the mode. In former days, weariness and 
exhausted nerves could hide behind a calm and placid 
demeanor. Not so today. Admiration goes to the fresh- 
ness and vivacity that can only come from ample reserve 
strength and perfect poise. There is no substitute for a 
body tingling with fresh and buoyant vitality. 


That is why women today place so much importance 
on that daily period of rest and relaxation, known as the 
“Comfy *Rest Hour.” They have found the surest way to 
rest the entire body is to rest the feet. Whether to antic- 
ipate and prepare for an evening’s lively enjoyment, or 
to get rid of the burden of a fatiguing day, those thirty 
minutes in Comfy-shod feet, followed regularly, makes a 
wonderful difference. Adopt it as your daily health habit, 
and realize for yourself the benefits that thousands of 
- women now find in this simple regime. 


Today Daniel Green Comfys mean, more than ever, 
not merely soft, snug comfort, but beauty and dainty 
elegance as well. To the supreme luxury of relaxing ease 
and perfect fit have been added-smart design and a rich 
array of alluring colors and unusual fabrics. You must 
take the earliest opportunity to ask your dealer to show 
you these charming creations that have the famous Daniel 
Green mark of quality and service: 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


Main Street _ 
DOLGEVILLE NEW YORK 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


Daniel Green) 


Comfy 
Yj Slippers ) 


*Tired Women Send 


for These Books 


A practical method of rest 
and relaxation for the wo- 
man whose days are filled 
with work and hurry is to 
be found in a valuable 
booklet by Dr. Edwin F. 
Bowers, which we have pre- 
pared for free distribution. 
The Comfy Style Book, 
which we send also, pic- 
tures in color many of the 
newer and daintier crea- 
tions in Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers. Write for 
these two booklets today 
—they will be sent free. 


June, 1926 
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Using the Gardens Neld 


By RACHEL F. DAHLGREN 


2, puts it—“why, a good garden 
S| is half your living!”” And how 
Awa, the June vegetables come pour- 
Ma} ing in, bright-tinted, high- 
ipeceed, rich in salts and vitamines, and 
how lucky we are if the better part of those 
tints and flavors and precious elements 
don’t vanish by way of the kitchen sink! 
There is a growing fashion, said to have 
reached us from France, of serving vege- 
tables in combination, and it will often be 
found that two in one are better than 
either alone. Sometimes they are cooked 
together, sometimes left-overs can be uti- 
lized; in any case, the fashion is one to 
appeal to the housewife. The following 
recipes emphasize these two points—sav- 
ing the “goodness,” and combination 
cookery: 


G'reen Soup 


1 Pound of Spinach 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
1 Bunch of Parsley 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
3 Pints of Stock Lemon Juice 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Browned Flour ¥g Teaspoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 
Butter 2 Egg Yolks 
OIL the spinach and parsley in the 
stock for twenty minutes and strain, 
rubbing the purée through a sieve. Add 
the flour creamed with the butter, the 
sugar and other seasonings, and cook for 
five minutes, then add the egg yolks 
slightly beaten with one tablespoonful of 
cold water, and barely simmer for five 
minutes longer, stirring. 


ASPARAGUS SOUP. Cut one bunch of as- 
paragus and one Bermuda onion fine and 
simmer in one quart of water for half an 
hour. Season with half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and press through a purée sieve. Thicken 
one pint of rich milk with one tablespoon- 
ful each of butter and flour rubbed to- 
gether; combine the mixtures, and finish 
each serving with one tablespoonful of 


dry grated cheese and a few crisp crou- 
tons. 


ASPARAGUS MAiTRE D’HOTEL. Cut one 
bunch of asparagus in inch lengths, keep- 
ing the tips separate. Cook the stems ten 
minutes in water barely to cover, then add 
the tips, with one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
a sprinkling of paprika, one teaspoonful 
of minced parsley and a few drops of 
onion juice, if liked, and cook from five to 
ten minutes longer, always in an uncov- 
ered saucepan. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, and serve on thin, crisp slices of but- 
tered toast. 


Young spinach, chard and beet greens 
are best cooked in little more water than 
clings to them after washing, turning them 
several times during the process, while the 
hot liquor from boiled dandelions makes 
an excellent “‘pick-me-up.”” Any of these 
greens are delicious with tomato sauce, 
made by thickening one pint of strained 
tomato juice with two tablespoonfuls each 
of butter or sweet chicken fat and flour. 
Mix this with one pint of greens, chopped 
and seasoned, and serve very hot. 

Those who “‘drown”’ their snap beans in 
cooking little know how good they are 
when cooked as above, with very little 
water, plenty of butter, and a trace of nut- 
meg for seasoning. Unless freshly gath- 
ered, crisp them well in cold water before 
putting them over the fire. 


STRING BEANS LYONNAISE. Cut three 
slices of bacon in small pieces, cook crisp 
and remove from the fat. Cook a small 
sliced onion in the fat until yellow, add 
three cupfuls of cooked string beans, with 
the bacon, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper; 
serve very hot. Tarragon or mint vinegar 
is good with this dish. 


LYONNAISE BEETS. Make a sauce of 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
dry mustard, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley or chives, one-quarter teaspoonful 
of salt and half as much pepper. Add two 
cupfuls of boiled beets, diced, and heat 
together for ten minutes. 


LYONNAISE CARROTS. Chop an onion 
very fine and mix with two cupfuls of car- 
rots cooked and cut in strips. Season 
lightly with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper and 
brown in three tablespoonfuls of butter or 
savory fat. Garnish with parsley dipped 
in vinegar. 

Young summer carrots are surprisingly 
good baked. They should be scraped, 
split lengthwise and placed in a casserole 
with plenty of butter and a little sugar, a 
trace of cinnamon, if liked—and baked 
until tender, covering the first half hour. 
The sweetness and flavor are not washed 
out, but baked in! 


DutcH Hotspot. Boil six onions and six 
carrots for one hour in water to cover. In 
a separate vessel boil six medium potatoes 
for half an hour. Drain all, mix and mash 
well, seasoning with half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and half a cupful of hot cream. 
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From the moment you are seated until you rise from 
the table this service delights both eye and appetite. 


Spraysof delicate, fresh fowersappear to becarelessly 
dropped on the broad ivory band. This forms a happy 
contrast to the more brilliant basket centre. This dec- 
oration can be found only on china bearing this mark— 


Theodore Haviland 
FRANCE 


The warm creamy whiteness and deep rich glaze of 
Theodore Haviland china is a result of a patented kiln- 
firing process. This method makes possible a china so 
hard that only a diamond can scratch it, and gives to 
color-decoration einaty brilliance. 


To be had from good 
Theodore Haviland 


ee pretes Corre o 
26 WEST 23RD STREET, ‘NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
' THropore HAVILAND & Co.. 
- Tonowty 























Hard on any man’s 
temper... when a drain 
acts like this 












OT a minute to lose—yet the drain takes its own 

sweet time about working. It’s enough to raise any 
man’s temper to the boiling point—make him start the 
day all wrong! 

But such things don’t happen in homes where Drano 
is used. 

For Drano dissolves tiny whisker ends, bits of lint 
from wash-cloth or towel, hair, soapy waste—all the ac- 
cumulations that cause trouble. You just pour it down 
the drain—add a little water—give it time to work— 
and then flush out. It leaves the drain clean, free-flowing 
and sanitary ! 


Use Drano regularly every week or two in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry—and you’ll never be bothered 
with drain trouble. Remember—it positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 











Other uses for Drano 


There’s nothing like Drano for cleaning and 
deodorizing the garbagecan. When bakingdishes, 
pots, pans, glass ovenware—anything but alu- 
minum—become encrusted with hard-burned 
fat or food, soak them in a solution of Drano. 
They will come out bright and shining like new. 
Use Drano to remove grease and oil drippings 
from the garage floor. 


Buy a can today, at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized can. 
Express charges additional outside of the United 
States and Canada. 
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Cleans refrigerator 
drain-pipes, too! 
A-tablespoonful or 
two of Drano each 
week will keep refrig- 
erator drain-pipes 
clean and sanitary. 


The Drackett Chemical | 















































Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




































































TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 


Drains 25# 





Slightly higher in Canada 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Summer (oncoctions From Your Neighbors’ Kitchens 





Oui! Each one that makes me smile you'll see printed in a while. 


mIOHLRABI SANDWICHES. 
‘4 Pare and slice thinly four kohl- 
4 »e2eay| rabi. Boil them in salted water 
, aw until tender, about fifteen min- 
@umezs} tes. Drain them, rinse with 
cold water and then dry. Sprinkle half the 
slices with grated sharp cheese, cover with 
the plain slices and press together as you 
would sandwiches. Dip both sides of each 
in slightly beaten egg, then in cracker or 
fine bread crumbs, and brown in a little 
hot fat in a frying pan. Serve immedi- 
ately after they are cooked. This recipe 
was just a venture on my part, but the 
gusto with which it was received proved 
how successful it was. 

Mrs. I. E. W., Altoona, Pa. 





Raspberry Muffins 
3 Tablespoonfuls of ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Shortening 1 Teaspoonful of Cin- 
34 Cupful of Sugar namon 
1 Egg 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Sour Milk 1 Cupful of Fresh 
114% Cupfuls of All- Raspberries 


Purpose Flour 


REAM the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add the egg well beaten, then 
the milk alternately with the flour, salt, 
cinnamon and soda sifted together. Flour 
the berries with an additional two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, add them 
to the batter and bake in 
greased muffin pans in a hot 
oven—400° F.—for twenty- 
five minutes. This mixture 
also makes delicious cakes 
for afternoon tea when baked 
in. tiny pans, or it may be 
served as dessert with a 
lemon sauce. 
Mrs. H.B., Owosso, Mich. 


STEAMED BLUEBERRY 
ROLL. Make a rich biscuit 
dough and roll to half-inch 
thickness. Spread a cupful 
of blueberries over the dough, 
sprinkling with three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and half a 
teaspoonful of ground cinna- 
mon. Then roll up, tucking 
the ends in firmly. Clip the 
top with scissors to make slight incisions. 
Lay the roll in a steamer or perforated 
utensil over constantly boiling water. A 
loose wrapping of cheesecloth or mois- 
tened, oiled parchment paper about the roll 
makes it easier to keep it in shape when 
lifting in and out of the steamer. Steam 
from one and a half to two hours. Have 
boiling water in readiness to replace that 
which may boil away. Serve the roll warm 
with Banana Cream: Whip one cupful of 
heavy cream. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, one-quarter teaspoonful 





Carrots can be thrilling 
As a layer cake’s filling. 


of almond extract and half a banana shaved 
to tiny pieces, and continue to whip for 
a moment or two. 

Miss B. E., Topeka, Kans. 


©arrot Gake Filling 
6 New Carrots 1 Lemon 


2 Large Oranges 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Blanched Almonds 


CRAPE the carrots and cook them, 
finely sliced or diced, in boiling salted 
water to just cover. When tender remove 
to a saucepan and add the juice and 
grated rind: of the oranges and the lemon. 
Add the sugar and blanched, chopped al- 
monds and cook about half an hour or 
until it is of marmalade consistency. Stir 
often during the cooking so it does not 
stick and burn. Cool and use as filling for 
a layer cake. Sprinkle the top of the cake 
with powdered sugar. This marmalade- 
like filling may also be sealed in small jars 
and kept for children’s brown or white 
bread sandwiches. 
Mrs. L. S. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 


CREAM CHERRY PIE. Put a layer of a 
cupful and a half of tart, pitted cherries in 
a pie pan lined with plain pastry. Break an 
egg intoa measuring cupand beat it slightly 
with a fork; moisten a table- 
spoonful of flour with a little 
thick sour cream; add this to 
the egg, together with enough 
more sour cream to make 
three-quarters of a cupful. 
Pour over the cherries, cover 
with a top crust and bake 
in a hot oven—450° F.— 
for forty minutes. Cool and 
serve. Mrs. H. E. Z., 

David City, Nebr. 


GOOSEBERRY AND CHERRY 
JELLY. Take equal parts of 
rather underripe cherries and 
gooseberries. Cook the fruit 
for a few moments to extract 
the juices and then turn into 
a wet jelly bag. Let drip 
overnight or until all the 
juice has been strained 
through. Measure the juice thus extracted 
and get ready an equal quantity of sugar. 
Bring the juice to the boiling point and 
boil rapidly for ten minutes. Add the 
sugar and stir until it is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Boil for ten minutes more or 
until a little will turn to jelly on a cold 
saucer. Pour into sterilized, hot glasses 
and seal with paraffin the next day, when 
the jelly will have become thoroughly 
cooled and set. A second thin layer ol 
paraffin will fill up any remaining crevices. 

Mrs. E. M. W., Delavan, III. 
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ARRANGED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 
A ring of chicken mousse with a center of jellied fruit makes a delectable combination. 


(shicken for Party (ollations 


By HENRIETTA JEssuP 






V even dressed in the plain old 

BN ways. But garb it in special 
dress, embellish it with a few new ideas, 
and fowl becomes the thing to serve for 
all kinds of entertaining. 

Luncheon menus, club refreshments, 
bills of fare for bridges and sewing circles, 
not to mention the many wedding festivi- 
ties in full sway at this time of year, are 
ready to welcome variations of the prime- 
favorite dish of chicken. 


Creamed (hicken and Sweetbreads 


1144 Cupfuls of Diced lg Teaspoonful of 
ked Chicken Celery Salt 
1 Pair of Sweetbreads 1% Teaspoonful of Salt 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Milk 


Butter ¥% Cupful of Cream 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Paprika 
Flour S aarianll Strips 


Buttered Toast Points 


OAK the sweetbreads in cold water for 

an hour. Drain. Cover with boiling 
water, one tablespoonful of vinegar and 
one teaspoonful of salt. Simmer for about 
twenty minutes. Drain and remove mem- 
brane and fat. Sauté in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter until browned. Cut in dice 
and mix with the chicken. Make a white 
sauce of the remaining two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, the flour, celery salt, salt, milk 
and cream. Stir in the chicken mixture 
and serve on the toasted bread points. 
Sprinkle with paprika and garnish with 
thin pimiento strips. 


Chicken Mousse 
24 Cupful of Seasoned 1 Tablespoonful of 
Chick hicken St Granulated Gelatin 
\ Seat of Milk 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
g Yolks Cold Water 


24 Cupful of Cooked 
Minced Chicken 
% Sentenseed of Salt 1 Cupful of Heavy 
¥% Teaspoonful of ream 
Paprika Pimiento Strips 
Halved Walnut Meats 


TRAIN the broth and heat it with the 
milk and seasonings; add the egg 
yolks, slightly beaten, and cook, stirring, 
in the double boiler until it begins to 
thicken. Stir in the gelatin, softened in the 
cold water. Add the chicken, take from 
the fire and cool. When it begins to stiffen 
fold in the cream, whipped, and pour intoa 
cold, wet mold. When firm dip the mold 


4 { Teaspoontul of 


for a second into hot water, then turn out 


on a dish and garnish with the walnuts 
and pimiento strips. 


Chicken in G'reen Pepper Shells 


114 Cupfuls of Diced 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Cooked Chicken 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Hot Butter 
hicken Broth 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Soft Minced Onion 
Bread Crumbs 3 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
4 Cupful of Cream 5 Green Peppers 
Paprika 

EMOVE the stems and membrane 
from the peppers. Cut them in halves 
lengthwise and drop into boiling water for 
five minutes. Place ina baking dish. Fill 
with the following mixture: Pour the hot 
stock over the crumbs and add the cream, 
salt and the onion, sautéd in the butter un- 
til tender. Put in layers alternating with 
the hard-cooked eggs cut in slices. Sprin- 
kle the tops with paprika and dot with 
bits of butter. Bake in a hot oven—425° 
F.—for twenty minutes or until brown. 

Serve with tomato or mushroom sauce. 


Chicken Roll 


1144 Cupfuls of peed 144 Cupful of Minced 
. Cooked éi 


~ én lives 
% Toned of ¥% Teaspoonful of 
Scraped Onion Paprika 


AKE a rich baking-powder biscuit 

dough, using twice as much shorten- 
ing as for regular biscuits. Mix the 
chicken, minced very fine, with the onion, 
olives and paprika. Roll the dough to one- 
third inch in thickness and spread with 
the chicken mixture. Roll up and bake 
in a quick oven—425° F.—for fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Serve with a pint of 
medium-thick white sauce poured over 
it. For party service the roll may be cut 
in two-inch slices before baking. 


Chicken Salad 
2 Cupfuls of Cold French Dressing 
Cooked Chicken Lettuce 
1 Cupful of Chopped Mayonnaise 


abbage Hard-Cooked Eggs 
14 Teaspoonful of Celery Salt Stuffed Olives 


Cur the chicken in inch pieces and use 
only the tenderest of the cabbage 
leaves. Mix the chicken and cabbage to- 
gether and marinate in French dressing. 
Let stand for an hour in a cold place. 
Then serve on a bed of lettuce and garnish 
with mayonnaise, sliced hard-cooked eggs 
and the olives halved. Increase quantities 
according to the number to be served. 
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(When San Francisco 


t and New Orleans 
os met in the Kitchen 











e)4N FRANCISCO, noted 
for its delicious food! 
New Orleans, famed for 
its rich Creole dishes! 
Read what experts 
from these cities say of 
a novel cooking test in 
which they participated. 





























RS. BELLE DEGRAF, 
San Francisco, home 
= economics counsellor, 
and Miss Rosa Micha- 
elis, New Orleans 
Housewives’ League, with four 
other famous cooks, took part in a 
nation-wide cooking experiment 
—to test the Perfection Stove. 





‘TI made the lightest onion 
soufflé,” said Mrs. DeGraf, “and 
I give the steady, even heat of the 
Perfection all credit. You know 
the slightest fluctuation in tem- 
perature can wreck a soufflé. This 
even heat gave me a delightful 
feeling of confidence. I attended 
to other duties while my Fiesta 
string beans, spiced prunes, and 
other dishes were cooking.” 


Richly Browned Veal 


“T never fried a veal steak more 
beautifully,’’ contributed Miss 
Michaelis. ‘“‘It retained all the 
juices, and was a lovely rich brown 
after frying only 10 minutes. 





Se) 





“The quickness and intensity of 
the heat in the long Perfection 
chimneys are remarkable. It’s 
clean, too. After frying pancakes 
and boiling rice, the bottoms of the 
utensils showed no sign of soot.” 


All Agree 


The other cooks agreed enthusi- 
astically on the merits of the 
latest model Perfection. They 
had cooked scores of dishes from 
cucumber soup to pineapple 
pudding, and all were satisfied. 


And when year in, year out, 
4,500,000 women “‘swear by” 
their Perfections, isn’t the evi- 
dence overwhelming? 


The latest model Perfections can 
now be seen at any dealer’s. All 
sizes from a one-burner model to a 
five-burner range. Prices from 
$7.25 to $130.00. One of these 1926 


Perfections is sure to fit your need. 


PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
7527 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


_Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


an the coupon today for our - 
new booklet, ‘‘ Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous 
Cooks.” Includes choice dishes 
prepared by Mrs. DeGraf and 
Miss Michaelis. It’s free. 























PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY (316] 


Gentlemen: 


Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ 


Name. 


7527 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 










Address 
I have a. Stove. 




















WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection 














wicks, marked with red triangle. 





Others will cause trouble. 
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- WORCESTER SALT. cop 
a NEW YORK CITY 


lodin Health 
SOF 
Young 
and Old 


Good health demands that there be a trace of 
iodin in our food. Its absence from most foods 
makes Worcester Iodized Salt essential in the 
kitchen and on the table. 

In young and old, iodin destroys body poisons 
and prevents resulting ills. Where iodin shortage 
has caused fatigue, a slow intelligence and an 
appearance of aging, Worcester Iodized Salt 
means health, buoyancy and sparkle. Worcester 
Iodized Salt is especially important to women. 

Children will not develop goiter where 
Worcester Iodized Salt is used regularly. 

Health boards and doctors recommend that 
iodin be added to food by the daily use of iodized 
salt in cooking, baking and at table—for the 
whole family. 

In Worcester Iodized Salt you get high purity, 
pleasing flavor and free flow. You get also the 
assurance of correct iodizing that comes with the 
Worcester name—an even distribution of the 
iodide such as the doctor insists upon. It is pre- 
pared by the makers of the famous Worcester 
Salt and free-running Ivory Salt. 

For iodin correction in the family food, for good health 
and all that it means—ask your grocer for Worcester 


Todized Salt. 
Write for free sample and book on Iodin Health 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., Dept. J, New York City 
Works: Silver Springs, N. Y., and Ecorse, Michigan 


WORCESTER 


When 
It's Wet. 
It’s Dr-y 














Ge IODIZED SALT mm 












A judicious selection of container will go far toward keeping food in the best of condition 
during the trying days of summer heat and humidity. 


(are in Keeping Food in Summer 


Will Save You $2.00 or More 










weewalle, WHEN crackers are pur- 
ya eq chased, they are not perfectly 
m| crisp, put them in a warm oven 
iy for about twenty minutes. Do 
=] not have the oven hot enough 
to give them more than a very slight 
browning. The sojourn in the oven will 
restore their crispness and freshness in a 
miraculous sort of way. Let them cool and 
then put them immediately into a tin can 
with a tight-fitting cover. They will re- 
main crisp and ready for instant serving. 
If you live at the seashore in the summer 
it is advisable to purchase crackers which 
come already packed in tin cans. 





T IS always the best policy to purchase 

all kinds of meals and flours in small 
quantities during the summer months. 
The whole-ground meals have a tendency 
to get rancid in warm weather, and such 
conditions are also perfect for the growth 
of flour weevils in all kinds of flours. This 
same precaution applies to all cereals, in- 
cluding rice. It is well to buy no more than 
two weeks’ requirements at the most. 


HE use of left-overs requires particular 

attention at this season of the year. 
First of all, minimize the quantity of these 
in so far as is possible. Plan meals and 
quantities needed so carefully that left- 
overs will be largely eliminated. Then 
make it a habit to use whatever left-overs 
there are promptly, within a day or two 
days at the outside. Cooked vegetables 
left from one meal may be used cold at the 
next, but if necessary to keep them longer, 
unless the conditions for so doing are very 
exceptional, it is best toserve the vegetable 
in some way which calls for reheating. This 
applies in a measure to all cooked left- 
overs. Keep all left-overs in a cold place. 


ELL-SELECTED containers go far 

toward keeping foods in good condi- 
tion. Covered containers of glass or 
earthenware are excellent for keeping food, 
both raw and cooked, in the refrigerator or 
cold cellar. The square-cornered nested 
dishes designed especially for this purpose 
are very satisfactory and conserve space. 
Preserve jars with covers and casseroles of 
all kinds may be utilized. Or, if preferred, 
and when there are no covered dishes 
available, the dish or the food itself may 
be wrapped in parchment paper. 


OFT fruits, like berries, will keep in bet- 

ter condition if they are removed im- 
mediately from the box in which they 
come. Spread them on a platter or flat 
dish of some kind and place them in the 
refrigerator until needed. 


ETTUCE and other salad greens, even 
though ‘quite wilted, may be restored 

to their original crispness. Wash carefully 
and place in a pan of cold water made acid 
with a tablespoonful or two of vinegar or 
lemon juice. Let stand until crisp, perhaps 
an hour; then, if not needed at once, rinse 


again in cold water and place in a can 
having an air-tight cover. Put in the re- 
frigerator or, if in the country, on a cold 
cellar bottom. With this treatment, not 
only will the crispness be restored but the 
greens will remain crisp for several days. 


AARSLEY keeps best if treated like 

flowers. Place the stems of the bunch 
in a small bowl or glass of cold water 
which, in turn, is put into the refrigerator 
or in as cool a place as possible. 


ARTICULAR care must be taken of 

milk and creamin summer. A fresh sup- 
ply every day is the only safe precaution. 
This should be kept at a temperature not 
over 50° F. Either metal or glass milk- 
bottle tops to replace the pasteboard ones, 
once the bottle has been opened, are both 
sanitary and convenient. Butter should 
always be kept in a covered jar; otherwise 
it will absorb flavors from other foods. 


LL the exasperation attendant on the 
usual caking of the salt in the table 
shakers in damp weather may be entirely 
eliminated by following this procedure: 
First, be sure that the salt is very dry be- 
fore it goes into the shakers. Dry it out in 
a warm oven if necessary. Then fill the 
shakers. Directly after each meal place the 
shakers in a tin can which has a cover that 
fits so tightly as to exclude all air. Take 
them out of their hiding place only at meal- 
time. Even at the seashore the salt will 
shake freely all summer if this plan is 
adopted. A baking-powder tin or one 
which originally contained tea or coffee is 
a good choice for this use. 


FBREADCRUMBS—those which have 

been dried in the oven—are kept in an 
air-tight container they will become rancid. 
Instead, place them in a preserve jar and 
cover it with a double thickness of cheese- 
cloth held in place by an elastic band. 


N THE summertime bread molds 

quickly. To overcome this tendency 
scald the bread container frequently, at 
least twice a week. Also be particular to 
keep the bread box as free as possible of 
scraps of bread. These tend to absorb 
moisture from the fresher bread. 


PROPERLY cared-for refrigerator is 

essential. If of the ice type, keep the 
ice chamber well filled at all times, for only 
in this way will you get the maximum 
efficiency from your box. Keep the box 
clean, paying special attention to the ice 
chamber and the drain pipes. Scald both 
of these occasionally. . Take the tempera- 
ture of your refrigerator compartments to 
make sure that even in the warmest of these 
the temperature of 50° F. is being main- 
tained. An electrically operated box will 
maintain a uniform temperature without 
any attention and is very easy to keep 
clean. Even in these, care should be taken 
to wipe up at once anything that spilled. 
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How OFTEN an attractive room becomes 
commonplace—or worse—when evening comes. 
But good light not only brings out the charm of 
furnishings, it is itself one of the, most decorative 
features of any room. Be sure the attractiveness of 
your home does not set with the sun. 


Bring your lighting up to standard with the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps. They mean more and better 
light per penny’s worth of electricity. And electric 
light is already the least expensive item in your budget. 

Ask your nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent to 
show you the new lamps. He will gladly help you se- 
lect the right sizes for every fixture in your home. 
He displays the emblem shown below at the right. 


EDISON 





The new Edison MAzpDa 
Lamps are frosted on the 
inside to help protect your 
eyes, but they let the light 
come through better than 
any other diffusing lamps. 
They are stronger and col- 
lect less dust. Their few 
sizes fill practically every 
lighting requirement of 
your home. 


These new lamps have 
all the advantages - of ‘the 
old types of outside frosted 
lamps and even more, but 
they sell for much less. 


ZDA LAMPS 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


“And it’s such a lovely 
room—by daylight” 
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cading New York decorators say: ° EV ERY 


n their own homes the 
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HEN you first enter the homes famous interior 

decorators have planned for themselves you feel 

much as you did when you first discovered that 
heroes are human too! 


For these beautiful homes are just comfortable places 
to live in—like your own, with chairs and tables, lamps, 
carpets and curtains. But how beautiful they are, how 
perfect in every detail! 


eR Are cock, gna eta oper. mt i SR ROM 
~ « i Lid 
‘. 
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They all “‘belong.’”’ And there is something subtly 
alive about the room that makes everything fit to- 
gether into a perfect whole. This ability to make a 
room “‘live,”’ is the touchstone of successful decorating. 





Yet it is no secret belonging only to the decorators’ 
‘| profession. ‘The decorators themselves tell you how, very 
simply, when they say, “‘Every room needs some touch 
of animation.” They find that the subtlest, simplest 
way of achieving that little living touch is to adda clock. 


Not an ordinary clock, but a clock 
in keeping with its beautiful sur- 
roundings. A clock that is a master- 
piece of cabinetwork—that belongs 
with the other wonderful furnishings 

. the decorator selects! Because they 
are so exacting many famous deco- 
rators use only clocks that are hall- 


marked ‘‘Seth Thomas.”’ 


For more than a century the spirit 
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Pierre DuTEL, distinguished New York decorator, has 
made the superb old French furniture in his Fifth 
Avenue apartment seem vitally modern by adding Seth 
Thomas Cuime No. 72. For Mr. Dutel says, “I con- 
sider it essential that every room in my own home have 


aclock.” (1434 inches high, etched gold or silver dial—$75.) 
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ra a i §=Seth Thomas Banjo No. 2 adopts 
ge ET SL ER eR RSPR ER TE RET CE BS for its decoration the alluring old 
CymBaL No. 2 on the new Seth Thomas ships 50 popular with Early Amer- 
bracket makes a charming wall group for the ican furniture. 8-day movement. 










Seth Thomas Severn designed in the old English 
tradition in two-tone mahogany; eight-day move- 









ment, hour and half-hour strike. Height 10 inches. Seth Thomas Sentinet No. 7 mahogany fin- room without a mantel. Mahogany finish, Gold finish eagle and supports, sil- 
Base 7% inches. Silvered dial. Price $25. ish, 8-day movement, hour and half-hour strike. double toned quarter-hour strike, 8-day move- _ vered dial. Height 29 inches. Price $45: 
Height ginches. Base rginches. Price $16.50. ment. Base 20% inches. Price $23.50. : 
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ROOM NEEDS THIS TOUCH | 


ANIMATION “ 
smallest room has its friendly clock, 


of craftsmanship and perfect accuracy that Seth 
Thomas, himself, put into his quaint early-American 
clocks, has found expression in every clock bearing 
that name. 


For Every Taste, for Every Room 


Cases of mahogany or walnut finished with the utmost 
skill by expert cabinetmakers, have the soft, shim- 
mering lustre of those royal woods. Their beautiful 
simplicity emphasizes the perfection of their finish. 


Whatever the space reserved for a clock—on mantel, 
bookshelves, desk or lowboy—you will find a Seth 
Thomas designed for that space. 


cA Happy Choice for June Giving 


Isn’t it true that you most enjoy giving the things you long 
to keep? Now, when the question of wedding gifts is all- 
important, the beauty and worth of Seth Thomas clocks are 
doubly appreciated. They are ideal 
for graduation gifts and for birth- 
days and anniversaries as well. And 
one of the nicest things about giving 
a Seth Thomas is the certain knowl- 
edge that your gift will be welcome, 
regardless of duplication, since a 
home seldom has enough clocks. 


You will find Seth Thomas clocks 
in Teree Ear.L, plainly marked at standard low 
merican walnut case. : 7 * : 
ae oe a prices in all substantial jewelry 
7%, inches. Gold. dial. shops. Prices somewhat higher in 


Eight-day movement. the Far West and in Canada. 
Price $20. 





chime. Price $60. 








For desk or dressing table choose a smartly 
diminutive clock such as Seth Thomas PETITE 
No. 3 with its case of two-tone mahogany, 4% 
inches high, 4% inch base. Gold dial 2% 
inches. One-day movement. Price $8.75. 
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American walnut. Gold dial. Height 84% inches. Base 
75% inches. 8-day clock. Price $21. 
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A wonderful gift clock—Seth 
Thomas Cuime No. 90. Two- 
tone mahogany case. Height 
9 inches. Base 21% inches. 
Silvered dial, Melodious new 
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ment. Hour and half-hour strike. Price $30.) 


Eruet A. REEVE proves, in the Reeve house at Chatham, New Jersey, that success 
in decorating New York's luxurious apartments can be repeated in an informal 
country setting. Here the dining-room, with its quaint paper and colorful drap- 
eries, is furnished with Nineteenth Century mahogany furniture. Seth Thomas 
ConcorD, an authentic reproduction of an early New England shelf clock, 
charmingly completes it. “For,” as Miss Reeve says, “a clock plays such an im- 
portant part in furnishing a room that it seldom seems complete without one. 

(Concorp. Mahogany case. Height 17 inches. Width 9¥4 inches. 8-day move- 
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Thirty-one Paris 
Shades 


The illustration suggests two 
smart effects in the new shades. 
With the dress at the left might 
be worn either Moonlight or 
Daybreak, two exquisitely light 
shades. 


With the gown at the right, 
Atmosphere, Blush or Cham- 
pagne would be very smart and 
correct. 





To be correct 


—sheer chiffons must be super- 
latively clear. 


—only the colors new in Paris, 
bright and non-fading. 


—no shadow rings, no streaks. 
—no loose threads inside. 


—free from style-destroying 
flaws. 


Hfoleproof 
ffesierg 











HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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On These 5 Things 
Depends the Style Correctness 


of Your 


Hosiery 


Not one, says fashion, can be overlooked. Now see how Holeproof 
safeguards smartness by unique fashion features millions know. 


N ordinary hosiery are several faults Paris will not ex- 
cuse. Often they lie hidden until you put hosiery on. 


So, experts who know the science of fine weaving, 
have evolved five unique safeguards. Each is a special 
feature that protects against the common: flaws. In 
even the sheerest chiffons imperfections disappear be- 
cause of them. 


Holeproof, of all fine hosiery, offers you these safe- 
guards. Please note each one carefully: 


1—Exquisite clearness. In sheer chiffons clearness 
comes only with the use of uniformly even thread. 
The lack of it in cheaper silk causes unsightly shadow 
rings. So at greater cost Holeproof selects China silk, 
judged finest of all oriental grades. 


2—Correct Paris shades. Paris authorities select the 
newest colors. A unique scientific dyeing process keeps 


them clear and bright. Our anti-fade treatment pro- 
tects from fading. 


3—Superlative transparency. Even in the heavier 
weights. There is no cloudiness, no streaks. First the 
silk is specially tested, then it undergoes the special 
Holeproof treatment. 


4—No loose ends. Loose threads mar appearance. So 
Holeproof carefully trims the inside of each stocking 


by hand. 


5—No imperfections. Style vanishes with imperfections. 
And here Holeproof safeguards you by nine separate 
inspections. It is a fact that few other fine hose are so 
uniformly perfect. 

Every Holeproof stocking has this five-fold fashion 
safety. Go to your Holeproof shop today. New French 
colors and new styles have just arrived. See the smart 


chiffons, from $1 to $2.25. Special all silk chiffon, $1.95. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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My Thirty Years in Opera 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Butterflys—to let them get away with it. 
I had come in contact with the personal 
prejudices and preferences of the wealthy 
patrons in the matter of repertoire and 
artists, and learned when to defer or to 
oppose them, when to put my foot down 
and when to grin and bear it. 

Before the opening night of the 1908-09 
season it was an open secret that Mr. 
Dippel and I were at loggerheads. Our 
difterences, or rather a garbled version of 
them, were well aired in the newspapers. 

An emphatic expression of support on 
the part of my directors, however, solved 
a difficult and irritating problem for me, 
gave me courage to cope with the operatic 
tangle confronting 
me and a free rein 
in the matter of 
repertoire and 
singers. 

In all my eight- 
een years at the 
Metropolitan, I 
have never been 
without my con- 
scientious objec- 
tors among the 
faddists and cer- 
tain members of 
the press. Each 
year they start up 
lamentation about 
some facet of my 
artistic policy. 
Faultfinding in 
the matter of 
repertoire on the 
part of a certain contingent among the 
addicts of opera is, of course, as much part 
and parcel of any manager’s life as the 
engaging of an efficient chorus or orches- 
tra. Some of it is instructive and based on 
either vision or sound sense, and some of it 
is merely the irritating babble of morons. 

During my beginnings at the Metro- 
politan the repertoire was composed each 
week during the season of two perform- 
ances by Caruso, two: by Farrar and two 
devoted to German opera. Surely a cut- 
and-dried enough pattern. I changed 
this as rapidly as I dared, and those today 
who complain of too much routine and 
too little variety should consider those 
programs of eighteen years ago. I have 
always avoided personal réclame in so far 
as possible, feeling that our real success 
was due to the combined efforts of the 
orchestra, the artists, the musical direc- 
tors and the workers behind the scenes; 
so I feel that I can state without being 
accused of undue boasting that the Metro- 
politan is the most perfect operatic organi- 
zation in the world today, whether con- 
sidered from the worth of its individual 
artists, the value of its productions in their 
entirety or the variety of the repertoire. 


Intensive Rehearsals 


T IS confronted by the difficulty of han- 

dling a repertoire in three and some- 
times four different languages, a problem 
which it solves with ease and serenity. 
Contrary to general belief, there is no 
theater in the world that holds as many 
or as detailed rehearsals as does the Met- 
ropolitan. And this in spite of the fact 
that the number of the members of the 
orchestra and chorus which is changed from 
year to year is practically insignificant; 
and that only eight or nine new operas and 
revivals are produced every year. This 
intensive rehearsing is for the greater part 
spent in perfecting the standard repertoire, 
those works that are demanded year after 
year and which form the backbone of the 
operatic repertoire. 

There are those who declare that I 
Should give more modern operas, and who 
are not reluctant about listing works that 
they consider should be produced. There 
1s nothing I should like better than to pre- 
sent a greater number of modern works. 





There is nothing so easy to produce as a 
modern opera. The critics and the public 
have no standard of comparison with per- 
formances of the past, and the perform- 
ance can be slapped together any old way 
without incurring the wrath even of the 
sophisticated. 

The music commentators are always de- 
manding novelties, and then, when I do 
give them, they condemn my selection of 
the particular opera making its bow. I 
would not go so far as to say my critics are 
wrong. But in my eighteen years at the 
Metropolitan I have given one hundred 
new operas and revivals, and it has been 
my experience that my judges never ap- 
prove, and that 
the old operas are 
the ones that foot 
the bill of putting 
on the new ones. 
For the majority 
of novelties and 
revivals I have 
both the public 
and the critics 
against me, but 
when I give a good 
production of a 
standard opera I 
have, at least, the 
_public on my side. 

The public all 
over the world is 
wholly indifferent 
to operatic classi- 
fications. The 
opera may be old 
or new, modern, classic, or romantic, real- 
istic or impressionistic, snobbish or futur- 
istic; they care not one whit, so long as it 
is well produced and gives them pleasure 
or entertainment. 


Repertoire at the-Metropolitan 


HE repertoire at the Metropolitan calls 

for works like Aida, Carmen and The 
Barber of Seville, regardless of whether 
they have been heard during the preceding 
seasons. In choosing operas to be given, 
there is one’s own point of view and there 
is that of the public to consider. I may 
have heard an opera six times during a 
season, and be heartily weary of it, as are 
the music reporters. But the public is 
neither general manager nor critic, and 
comes to hear a given work but once and 
is able to keep its enthusiasm. And each 
year it accords the appearance of the 
grand chef-d’ceuvre a rousing welcome. 

I have never shrunk from presenting 
any work at the Metropolitan because of 
its difficulty. I have even favored that 
which was strange and fantastic, like Le 
Coq d’Or. I found this especially neces- 
sary during the war, when the harassed 
people turned to things in the world of 
make-believe that were easy to under- 
stand, diverting, varied and brilliant. 

Occasionally people have asked me why 
I do not give Pélleas or Louise. The an- 
swer is obvious. The Metropolitan is not 
the type of theater best adapted to the 
modern, declamatory works. These op- 
eras were given by Hammerstein in the 
manner extraordinary and in a theater 
more suited to their intimate character. 
The Metropolitan is for the more grandi- 
ose and broadly melodic works. It is not 
suited to subtleties of text and symphonic 
score. Its stage and vast reaches of audi- 
torium require a spectacle whose propor- 
tions are its own, whose lines are boldly 
drawn and not etched. Debussy brushed 
in the lights and shadows of Pélleas with 
so exquisite, so deft, so delicate an art 
that under the white glare of pomp and 
circumstance unavoidable in a theater 
like the Metropolitan they fade into a 
dullness, a monotone that is deadly. _ Or 
take Marouf. We of the theater have come 
to understand and appreciate it only be- 
cause we have studied it, rehearsed it, 
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HIS latest triumph of Leonard signals the forward march of Science 

as an aid in woman’s work. Each improvement is an extra help to the 
housewife. With its new features the Leonard Cleanable is greater than 
ever as a family healthguard; saves more steps for the housewife; makes 
her work easier; gives her more leisure. 


Foods keep fresh and wholesome in cold currents of air within the 
Leonard’s walls. Meal-planning is easier. Certain foods can be prepared 
for several days’ supply. Left-overs can be preserved to the last morsel. 
No food need be thrown away. The fine new Leonard earns its cost 
many times in its long life. The 1926 Leonard Cleanable is insulated 
with thick Compressed Corkboard, which will not “‘settle down”, 
sealed with wool felt. No cold or heat can pass. 


See the famous one-piece porcelain food 
chamber with its new improved features. 
Feel the rounded corners. Porcelain lin- 
ing extends clear around door frame. 
Cleaning is easy. The copper wastepipe 
and trap are easily removable. Outside 
icing door and cup coil water cooler 
equipment if desired. 


When renting an apartment, be sure it is 
equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 


Y, vert cies identifying mark—the 


word “Cleanable”—applies to our 
porcelain-lined refrigeratorsonly. We 
alsomakeawhite-enamel-lined refrigerator 
under the name of “Leonard Polar King”. 


The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for 
Ice or Electrical Refrigeration. 


A size and style for every purse. Many 
dealers sell on the Partial Payment Plan. 
A small down payment will put one of 
these excellent refrigerators in your home. 
See the Leonard dealer. If you cannot 
find him, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Just say “Send Catalog’’ 


and our illustrated catalog of many styles 
and sizes of refrigerators will be mailed ° 
you immediately, together with sample of 
porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on 
“Selection and Care of Refrigerators”. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company,106 Clyde Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 
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pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 
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Walls insulated with Compressed 
Corkboard,1 inches thick,sealed 
with wool felt; equal in insulating 
value toa 24-inch brick wall 


One out of every 6 
refrigerators sold 
ismade byLeonard 


Over Two Million 
in Use 


- Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 
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Oily skin 
Oily nose 
Tiny blemishes 





Dark-looking skin 


Then, Please Accept 


a 7-day supply of this amazing new 
way of removing cleansing cream 













The only way yet dis- 
covered that removes 
ALL dirt, grease and 
germ-laden accumu- 
lations in gentle safety 
to your skin. 









































ERE is a scientific 

way to remove cold 
cream that will work 
wonders on your skin. 

A way that will hold 
your ‘‘make-up”’ hours 
longer than before. That 
will make your skin seem 
shades lighter. That will 
combat oily skin and nose conditions 
amazingly. 

























































































Largely on the advice of specialists 
in skin care, women are literally flock- 
ing to its use. It marks a new era in 
modern beauty culture. 


























It will prove that no matter how 
long you have used cold cream, you 
have never removed it, and its accumu- 
lation of dirt, entirely from your skin 
. . . have never removed it in gentle 
safety to your skin. 


It is called Kleenex ’Kerchiefs— 
absorbent. Dainty and exquisite, you 
use, then discard them. Send the cou- 
pon. A 7-day supply will be given you. 

























































































A scientific discovery 








We are makers of absorbents. Are 
world authorities in this field. On the 
urge of a noted dermatologist, we per- ~ 
fected this scientifically right material 
for removing cold cream; for removing 
it as it must be removed to keep the 
skin flawless. 



































It is the only product made solely 
for this purpose. It represents some 
two years of scientific research. 

















It combats oily nose and skin conditions 
amazingly. For these largely come from 
overladen pores ... cold creams and 
oils left for nature to expel. 


* * * 
































It combats skin eruptions. For they’re 
invited by germ accumulations left in 
the skin, breeding places for bacteria. 
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Old methods, towels, cloths and fiber 


substitutes, failed in absorbency. And 
thus often rubbed infectious dirt ac- 
cumulations back into your skin. 


Multiplied skin benefits 


Now, in Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—absorbent 
—those failures are corrected. Soft as 
down and white as snow, it contrasts 
the harshness of cloth or fiber make- 
shifts with a softness that you'll love. 


It is 27 times as absorbent as the 
ordinary towel. 24 times that of paper 
and fiber substitutes. 


It does what no other method yet 
has done . . . removes ALL the cleans- 
ing cream, all dirt and pore accumu- 
lations gently from the skin. 


Send the coupon 


A full 7-day supply will be sent you 
without charge. 


Detach the coupon now. 







drawer, in 2 sizes: 


Boudoir sizes, sheets 
6x7/inches. . 
Professional, sheets 
9 x 10 inches 





Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — ab- 
sorbent—come in exquisite 
flat handkerchief boxes, to 
fit your dressing table 


35¢ 


65c 








L-6 
7-Day Supply —FREE 
KLEENEX CO., 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send without expense to me 


a sample packet of KLEENEX 
"KERCHIEFS—absorbent—as offered. 
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lived with it. It is like a good friend who 
wears well. The longer we know Marouf, 
the keener our appreciation. But the 
public has no such opportunity to become 
acquainted with its many virtues and, 
witnessing it but once, wonders at our en- 
thusiasm for such a composition. And 
the general manager must never lose sight 
of the viewpoint of the man in the street, 
so called. 

The requests for different operas that 
pile my desk each season are numberless. 
It would be impossible for me to grant 
them all. No season could take care of 
such alist. But there are some operas that 
I have wanted to give for a long time. 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni is one of them. 
But where can I find the singers for such a 
cast? I was able, however, to gratify my 
desire in the matter of Russian opera, and 
was the first manager in America to pre- 
sent the art of the Slav to operagoers. 
Pique Dame served my purpose for that 
introduction. The first major American 
work, The Pipe of Desire, by Converse, 
was also produced under my direction. 

Nowand again, during my eighteen years 
of service in New York, a clamor has gone 
up—and still does—to the effect that the 
Metropolitan keeps its ear too close to the 
box office. There are those, it seems, who 
resent the fact that the Metropolitan does 
not measure her fame by the size of her 
deficit or any deficit at all, for that mat- 
ter. There are some who probably still 
childishly believe that a deficit is part and 
parcel of an opera company. 

The Metropolitan does not want to 
make money; every dollar that is paid in 
at the box office goes into productions, 
and there is little opportunity for graft, as 
the traditional system of having the man- 
ager share in the profits was abolished 
with the conclusion of the Conried régime, 
which preceded mine; and each employe 
of the theater, including the general man- 
ager, receives a fixed salary and is per- 
mitted no financial interest in the affairs of 
the company. 


Liberal, But Not Extravagant 


UT the Metropolitan does not believe 

in wasting money. I have never paid 
fifteen hundred dollars a performance to 
an eight-hundred-dollar singer. Nor have 
I ever tossed away a hundred thou- 
sand dollars on producing an opera 
that I knew would not survive two or 
three performances. Beyond such obvious 
common-sense precautions against futile 
extravagance, the Metropolitan has taken 
no steps toward penny pinching. On the 
contrary. The expenses of operatic pro- 
duction have increased 75 per cent in the 
last decade and a half, and to meet this 
our company has increased the admission 
fee only some 15 or 20 per cent. And this 
while in Europe the price of admission has 
been increased three or four times as 
much. So the only answer to the queru- 
lous is that the Metropolitan has the most 
varied repertoire and gives the best pro- 
ductions at the lowest prices in the whole 
world. 

Another theory of mine concerning mat- 
ters operatic I put into practice in my 
very first seasons in New York; and that 
was that the art and artists of the country 
supporting an opera house should be given 
first consideration by that opera house. 
But by art and artists I do not mean the 
embryo, the fledglings or the aspirants. 
I refer to the full fruition of a fine creative 
gift, and the finished development of a 
beautiful voice. 

Any wealthy music patron or any 
coterie of passionate believers in the pre- 
sumed talent of any individual can create 
opportunity for their protégé. But they 
cannot create in him what his Maker left 
out, the bright flame of genius. So I soon 
learned to ignore all propaganda, to re- 
member that the man who pays six dollars 
for his admission is more to be considered 
than the mediocre choir singer with 
operatic ambitions, and I have tried never 
to forget that we have a theater in the 
Metropolitan that makes the most stren- 
uous demands on its artists in the matter 


of voice, experience and repertoire. It is | 
no place for those who have not had the 
proper preparation or who are lacking in 


inborn ability. And before all else the | 


singer must have a good repertoire before 
he knocks at the door of the Metropolitan, 

Many have asked me what the chances 
are for the American girl in grand opera, 
The roster of the Metropolitan answers 
that query as well as anything. There are 
more Americans in the casts of our opera 
company today than at any time in its 
previous history, and the Metropolitan 
has never neglected the native singer, 
This fact alone would not indicate, cer- 
tainly, that there was any lack of oppor- 
tunity. Opera is an artistic enterprise; 
but it must be supported by a fine busi- 
ness organization, and it is the business of 
the head of that organization, the im- 
presario, to provide as fine entertainment 
along operatic lines as is humanly possible. 
When one remembers this it can be seen 
readily that it is drivel to assert that any 
American singer with enormous talent, a 
glorious voice and fine stage presence 
would be denied opportunity. 


The Impresario’s Quest 


N THE contrary, any opera-wise im- 
presario would rejoice to find such a 
singer and, if there was great operatic tim- 
ber, do everything imaginable to give his 
discovery every possible advantage and 
opportunity. Such a singer is just as much 
an asset to an opera company as is a great 
talent in architecture to an architect’s 
office or a great inventor to a huge indus- 
trial plant. Opera succeeds or fails largely 
on account of the quality of the singers, 
players, stage artists and musicians it can 
assemble into an effective ensemble. 
Naturally in America the American- 
born singer with great gifts is especially 
welcome; some impresarios in their need 
for native talent have even gone so far as 
to make opportunity for singers in whom 
they were bitterly disappointed before the 
close of the season. Don’t let any Amer- 
ican girl imagine that the doors of opera 
are closed to her if she has the essential 
attributes of a great opera singer. On the 
contrary, they are flung open. We are 
continually on the lookout for real talent 
of the first water. The quest is undertaken 
under the greatest handicaps. It is im- 
possible for the operatic impresario to 
hear more than a fraction of the singers 
who imagine they are born under the star 
of operatic destiny and that to be a great 
light in the lyric firmament is their in- 
alienable birthright. Hours and hours 
are wasted listening to mediocrities. But 


- better hear a thousand crows croak than 


miss the song of one lark. I have, how- 
ever, attempted to protect myself from 
the hoarse hordes a little. Nowadays I 
hear only those who I have been advised 
by trusted authorities merit the time and 
energy required by an audition. 

Sometimes when a singer is really worth 
while opportunity comes by itself. In 
other words, the singer begins gradually to 
accumulate a reputation here and there. 
Nothing can keep her—or it may be him— 
down; neither poverty nor discourage- 
ment. At last, after a varied experience 
she—if it is a she—reaches that point 
where she cannot escape the attention of 
noted judges of such vocal material as 
hers. This does not mean that she expends 
her earnings on an expensive teacher in 
order to meet these musical wise men. 
Rather, her ability forces itself out of ob- 
scurity and to the attention of someone 
who counts in the world of music, and 
who immediately comes running with glad 
tidings of his discovery to the operatic im- 
presario. Then, of course, must come the 
operatic training before she can hope to 
essay even small réles. 

Many promising singers seem dismayed 
when they find out that this training 1s 
necessary. They seem to imagine that the 
ability to sing through the score of an 
opera has made them opera singers. Noth- 
ing could be greater nonsense. The public 
is done with the puppets of the stage. An 
opera singer in these days must be an 
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actor. Lyric drama today demands his- 
trionic ability of the highest order. The 
soprano is expected to be a Bernhardt or a 
Duse. The tenor or barytone must be an 
Irving, a Coquelin, or a Salvini. 

I believe that one of the cruelest things 
an impresario can do is to encourage 
mediocrity. Impresarios have often ac- 
quired a reputation for hard-heartedness 
by refusing to recognize certain singers 
whose only great attribute has been ambi- 
tion. Ambition will never grow an oak 
tree from a pumpkin seed. The earlier 
some singers with ambition and nothing 
else find out that success in opera is not 
for them, the better for both themselves 
and for art. There are always hordes of 
these who attempt to bulldoze managers 
of opera into engaging them for national 
or patriotic reasons. George M. Cohan 
wasn’t the first to discover that waving 
the flag has its merits. If the hectored 
director remains adamant in the face of 
the flag waving by the vocally ill-favored 
he is accused of neglecting American art 
and showing partiality to singers of other 
nationalities. Just one peep behind the 
scenes would convince 
anyone of the injus- 
tice of this attitude. 
No impresario could 
do greater damage to 
the glory of any coun- 
try’s art than to foster 
its mediocrities. 

I would not pre- 
sume to attempt to 
dictate to teachers of 
singing the course 
they should pursue in regard to the training 
of their pupils. However, I have observed 
that in opera the singers whose voices 
seem to last longest are those who have 
been thoroughly schooled in what may be 
called the old music. After all, we must 
thank the old operas for what singing we 
still have. The few stars who have dazzled 
us during the past few years have been, in 
every case, specialists in the classics. 

Take Madame Galli-Curci, who, except 
for occasional excursions into rdéles like 
Madame Butterfly and Le Cog d’Or, sings 
nothing but the operas of yesteryear. I 
have noticed that nothing helps a singer 
like going on a diet of the old-time operas, 
and have come to believe that if vocalists 
confined their activities to the modern 
works there would be no more singing 
worthy of the name in an extremely short 
time. For instance, there was the case of 
Mr. Martinelli’s singing in William Tell 
during the Metropolitan season of 
1922-23. Mr. Martinelli had an un- 
usually difficult rdle in that particular 
revival of ours, and the improvement that 
followed his hard study of his part in this 
veteran masterpiece was reflected in all 
his other réles. And he never sang so well 
as he did that season. 


«Modern Nusic a Strain 


HERE is something about the beauti- 

ful cantabile demanded by the early 
operas that seems to give endurance to the 
voice and a vocal facility not otherwise 
obtainable. Modern music is a very great 
strain. Consider the difference in the size of 
ihe orchestra alone. The modern orchestra 
is nearly three times the size of the pre- 
Mozart orchestra. In tutti passages only 
those voices that have been trained for 
years in the substantial, smooth-flowing 
music of the earlier masters can be heard 
with anything like music above this mod- 
ern symphonic Juggernaut. 
_ Practically all the good teachers of sing- 
ing in Italy realize this, and they never 
dream of plunging a pupil into the laby- 
rinth of modern réles until the voice has 
been seasoned by the practice of the older 
music. The voice seems to grow and gain 
power with the right use. But it goes to 
pleces tragically with abuse. Therefore, 
it should be brought up on music of com- 
posers of the era of Bellini, Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini and earlier ones. 
When it is grown it can take up the high 
Spice of Wagner, Strauss, Debussy and 
the later Puccini. 


Scien 





Perhaps the first thing that was driven 
home to me after I became a confirmed 
impresario was that, no matter what his 
innate desire in regard to art might be, the 
director of operatic affairs must never for- 
get to be thoroughly practical. He has to 
realize that opera will be successful only as 
long as it is entertaining. People come to 
opera to be delighted, to be amused. 
Everything that the manager does must 
be guided by that fact. If any given 
opera finds favor with the audience I know 
I have succeeded. If it does not, I en- 
deavor to find the reason. The judgment 
of the mass mind is one of the best criteria 
of art. Art is permanent only when it is 
able to give pleasure to mankind over a 
number of years. The so-called highbrows 
often deride certain melodious works, 
partly because they can be understood 
and partly because they are not fashion- 
able. But Rigoletto, Traviata, Lucia and 
Faust have survived the contempt of the 
pseudo-intellectual 
because they have 
given and continue to 
give pleasure to the 
thousands all over the 
world who know. For 
this reason, to my way 
of thinking, they are 
the finest kind of art. 

When Galli-Curci 
made her debut at the 
Metropolitan a couple 
of seasons ago we pre- 
sented Traviata with 
a new setting. We 
gave this fine old work 
the careful treatment only possible in the 
modern theater, and its own charm made 
it as fresh and interesting as though it were 
but newly.written. The audience was de- 
lighted, and the presentation as a whole 
was regarded by the critics as a splendid 
achievement. The same might be said of a 
notable presentation of The Jewess, given 
shortly before the beloved Caruso’s death 
and to which he brought his great voice 
and histrionic ability. 


Beautiful Voices in America 


NE of the first things I marked after 

my arrival at the Cunard pier in May, 
1908, was the many beautiful natural 
voices to be found among the Americans. 
And the young people of this country 
not only have the voices, but they are 
extremely intelligent and have unusual 
educational advantages. However, they 
demand action, and, unfortunately, are 
often so impatient for glory that they ruin 
their opportunities by failing to work long 
enough or hard enough to permit their 
talents to develop normally. The forced 
plant is usually short-lived. One cannot 
become an opera singer in a day. 

The impresario, like the director in 
every field, must consider his materials 
from two aspects—the raw material and 
the finished product. If a singer comes to 
us with a wonderful voice, enormous 
promise and obvious talent, we sometimes 
direct such a one, but as a rule we have lit- 
tle time for any but the finished artist. 
The very business man who might urge an 
impresario to engage an “unfinished”’ or 
partly trained singer would never dream 
of hiring a person for his staff and paying 
him a big salary unless that person had 
been exhaustively trained. It is his aim to 
secure the best man for the job that he 
can; and yet that same man would think 
nothing of asking me to engage his niece or 
daughter, whose training has not been of 
the sort to make her of any operatic value, 
to sing for the most exacting public in the 
world. 

As my thirty years in opera were counted 
off I came to recognize more and more 
how much success in opera depends upon 
the imagination. One must be able to 
imagine effective dramatic situations; to 
conjure up impressive lighting effects. 
The impresario must paint pictures. The 
proscenium is his canvas, the artists his 
living models and the operas his colors. 
Opera is, on the whole, far more imagina- 
tive than the drama. The singer should 
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when you use Deodo every day 


by Letit1a HADLEY 


POWDER deodorant—a soft, luxurious powder 

which you can dust on in the twinkling of an 

eye! Can you imagine an easier, pleasanter way to 
keep yourself always sure of dainty freshness? 

Deodo instantly absorbs and neutralizes all body 
odors. One application while you are dressing— 
dusted over your body and rubbed under your arms 
—remains effective throughout an entire day. 

And Deodo does not seal the pores nor check 
essential perspiration. It is entirely safe—really 
soothing and beneficial to the skin. It will not stain 
nor otherwise damage your clothing. 

Be sure to use Deodo for sanitary napkins. It is so 
effective—so safe! Women are finding it the great- 
est boon for this particular purpose. 

Deodo is sold at most druggists’ and toilet goods 
counters. Or I will gladly send you a miniature con- 
tainer, holding a generous supply, free! Mail the 
coupon today. 
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prevents and destroys body odors 
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Kor Baby’s safety, 
Mother, know these facts: 


All of Baby’s comfort is in your 
care. Only you can prevent hours of 
your child’s suffering —tears of dis- 
tress, cries of pain. 

It is your duty to know the kind 
of talcum with which you shower 
Baby’s tender body. His sensitive 
skin never can stand impure talcum. 

Highly scented talcs, intended for 
boudoir use, are numerous. For 
adults they serve their purpose. But 
they are not suitable for babies. 
Dr. J. P. Crozer Griffith, in “The 
Care of the Baby” (copyright by 
W. B. Saunders Co.), advises: “It is 
best to avoid the various scented 
powders on the market, since they 
may contain impurities.” 

Then there are low-grade talcums. 
They may seem cheap. But coarse 
scents and rough textures irritate 
delicate baby skins. There is no 
economy in their purchase. 

Such talcums may be gritty or 
caustic. They may contain mica or 
lime, which burns, or tiny, shiny, 
flint-like particles that cut and make 
infant skins raw. 
They lack medica- 
tion. 

Some powders 









<a «| are too drying. 
ee -* | They increase fric- 
— "S\soe © tion, instead of less- 


ening it. Some ac- 
tually burn so that they turn a child’s 
skin red, and bring sobs of suffering. 
Their use for baby dusting powder 
is cruelty. 

There are a few real talcums. 
They alone are worthy of a mother’s 
trust. 

Mennen’s was the first borated 
talcum of all. The first medicated 
talcum for babies. It won and holds 
today complete endorsement by the 
medical profession. For nearly 50 
years it has been improved con- 
stantly, in line with the newest 
thoughts of science. Nothing 
ever has taken its place. Ask your 
own physician. 

Constant chemical analysis in 
the Laboratories assures the purity 
and unfailing high standard of 
Mennen Borated Talcum. Makes 
certain that the soft, fine talcum 
base contains no lime, no quartz, 
no mica. 








In Mennen’s are blended mild, 
gently antiseptic elements that 
counteract infection. One affords 
cooling comfort. Another is a 
splendid healing agent. A third ele- 
ment is antisep- 
tic. Anotherhelps 
toovercome fric- 
tion.Stillanother 
increases absorb- 
encyandcounter- 
acts acidity. A/: }, 
delicate filmis’; ‘\’ 
formed — sooth- 
ing, medicated. It 
protectsthesensi- 

tive skin from the rubbing of clothes, 
of blankets, of Baby’s own skin- 
folds. It absorbs all irritating mois- 
ture—perspiration, urine and bath- 
water. You can be sure of Mennen’s. 


One for Every Mother 


Let Belle Roberts send you a copy 
of the wonderful Mennen Baby 
Book. Every page is helpful. From 
planning his layette and furnishing 
the nursery until the little youngster, 
romper-clad, is romping—it guides 
and counsels each phase of Baby’s 
development. 


— And for Your Own Use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for 
your own skin as for Baby’s. Use 
after the bath. Always rub the 
hands with it after every washing. 
Stops chapping. Shower body and 
feet to prevent friction and give 
ease of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or in- 
flamed, apply Mennen Baby Oint- 
ment. Wonderfully cooling and al- 
leviating. Heals, soothes, lubricates. 
Softens scales so that scalp may be 
gently, safely cleansed. Invaluable 
for dozens of nursery uses. 











BELLE ROBEKi:- 
¢/o The Mennen Company 
331 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Tam enclosing 25c (Canada 35c). Please 
send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
copy of The Mennen Baby Book. 
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always remember this. She should learn 
to become a part of this beautiful tapestry 
that is half music, half drama. Some 
vocalists never seem to be able to manage 
it—to become part of the picture. Their 
voices do not blend with the other voices; 
their gestures and movements are clumsy, 
heavy, wooden. Of what use is such a 
singer to an opera manager? The only 
thing he can expect is that she will ruin 
any and every performance. 

There will, of course, be more and more 
opera in America. How much, no one can 
prophesy. This country is now credited 
with having the finest opera in the world. 
The interest in opera is advancing every 
year, and this means more and more 
chance for American singers. At the same 
time, the young artist and her sponsors 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 
standards, both musical and dramatic, are 
a little higher each sea- 
son, and that means 
that there is less and 
less room for the un- 
prepared and the me- 
diocre. 

Native talent gained 
a great deal by the war. 
We were obliged to de- 
pend entirely on the 
American singer and 
were both surprised and 
delighted by the result. 
Of course, we had al- 
ways had Madame Far- 
rar, but then we learned 
that we had other ar- 
tists who belonged to 
the front rank. There 
were Madame Mabel 
Garrison, Charles 
Hackett and Thomas 
Chalmers. And each 





| 


season since we have found others. Ina 
few years I am certain that America will 
be entirely independent of Europe in the 
matter of artists. 

Of the productions at the Metropolitan 
in which I take inordinate pride, I should 
choose Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice and 
Armide; the performances of Tristan with 
Fremstadt and Toscanini, Boris Godunoff, 
Coq d’Or and, for brilliance, such revivals 
as Le Prophéte. The opera which has 
found the greatest favor with me since the 
works of Wagner has been Boris Godunoff, 
by Moussorgsky. It is original and sincere 
and the story grows, as it does in life, from 
the characters themselves. 

The Russian fairy opera, Snegou- 
totchka, is the most expensive production 
I have given during my consulship, and I 
consider it good proof of my statement 
that the public does not care for novelties. 
Snegoutotchka is a 
popular Russian work 
by a popular composer, 
and it was loudly her- 
alded. 

Not only that, but it 
was being given for the 
first time in a city of 
six million persons; and 
yet, on the opening 
night, the box office did 
not hold a thousand 
dollars outside of the 
regular subscription 
money. 

The public in this 
country wants to be 
sure of what it is going 
to get and, with all due 
respect to Barnum, I 
have found it impos- 
sible to fool it even 
part of the time. 


Being a Mother-in-Law 


(Continued from Page 39) 


In the changes and chances that have 
come to me since my eldest son’s wedding, 
I have tried to keep my individuality — just 
as I have allowed—yes, expected—my 
daughters-in-law to keep theirs. I have 
not expected them to invite me to all the 
social affairs they give. When they want 
me, I am glad to go to their homes. When 
I am not asked, I do not want to g® Nor, 
please note, do I feel under uncomfortable 
obligations to them. I have my teas, din- 
ners or luncheons when I please and as I 
please. I often urge one or more of my 
daughters-in-law to be present. I know 
that the company is always brighter for 
the presence of these young creatures. 
But when for some reason it seems best to 
have only my own contemporaries, I do 
not feel apologetic. 

In other words, I live my own life. The 
girls live theirs. 

They do not patronize me nor advise 
me. I hear much of the arrogance of the 
young people of the present day. Happily, 
I have not suffered from it. I certainly 
have never seen a sign of it in my sons’ 
wives. Were I to see it, I think it would 
amuse, not anger, me. 

I fancy more mothers-in-law would be 
content if they would but accept the new 
conditions as a part of the game of life. 
I love my sons so much that I rejoice to 
see them happy—just as I was glad to 
have them play football and water polo 
when at college, although I could not enter 
into these sports with them! I never made 
the mistake of persuading myself that I 
shared all their experiences. That would 
be nonsense. Neither have I been guilty 
of the error of considering myself part 
proprietor of a child-in-law. I am fond of 
my sons’ wives. I flatter myself that they 
like me. I am not vain enough to ask: 
‘Why not?” I am sincere enough to say 
that I count myself blessed in having the 
finest, squarest, fairest daughters-in-law 
that any woman ever had. I feel all warm 
and comfortable about my heart when I 


think of them. I swell with pride for my 
boys when I consider the girls they have 
married. 

But I do not make demands. I do not 
suggest that my son’s wife call me 
“‘mother,’”’ unless she wants to. I do not 
care what she calls me. I do not ask that 
she say she loves me almost as well as she 
loves her own mother. She does not. I 
do not tell her that I love her as well as I 
do the children I brought into the world. 
I do not. 

I have heard women say that they loved 
their children-in-law as much as if they 
were their own flesh and blood. I could 
never care for any other woman’s child as 
I cared for my own. 

I have never told the wife of any one of 
my sons that I love her as much as I do 
her husband. I credit her with too much 
intelligence to expect her to believe such 
a statement. Nor do I ask her to accept 
any sentimental twaddle regarding our 
relationship. She is my dear friend be- 
cause of herself, not by virtue of her being 
my son’s wife. Of course I am more in- 
terested in her than in the average young 
woman, for she is the person who makes 
my child happy. But I am fond of her 
because she is just what she is. I see her 
faults as I see my other friends’ faults. I 
do not try to correct them any more than 
I try to correct the faults of a beloved 
neighbor. 

I have tested my rules of conduct for 
eight years, and find them more successful 
with each month that passes. 

Therefore I consider being a mother-in- 
law as a decidedly agreeable pastime. My 
sons are happy. So am I. They have 
their interesting lives. I have my inter- 
esting life. They like to come to me. I like 
to be with them or have them with me. 
But there is no sense of obligation on either 
side. When there is such sense of obliga- 
tion on their part I hope I may pass on 
to a life where there are no mistakes nor 
delusions—even regarding mothers-in-law. 
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Wen menu-making is hard work and 
the list of combinations seems utterly ex- 
hausted, here is a way to give your meals 
a new zest— 


Use the incomparable flavor of Colman’s 
Mustard to lift your cooking above the com- 
monplace. It will put an edge on the most 
languid appetite for it brings out the true 
flavor of your salads and meats. 


The inimitable flavor of Colman’s Mus- 
tard is the result of Jeremiah Colman’s 
discovery way back in 1805. In the Fen 
district of England he found a tiny mustard 
seed that had a subtle smooth pungency 
unlike any other mustard. 


Its haunting flavor amazed those who 
tasted it. A few farmers began to cultivate 
it. Soon the whole countryside was planted 
in mustard and ever since, the growing of 
this rare seed has been the lifework of 
Lincolnshire men. This is how Colman’s 
came to have that unforgettable zest unlike 
any other mustard. 


In salad dressings particularly Colman’s 
Mustard gives that haugting elusive flavor 
the palate craves in summer. The booklet 
offered below tells how to add the thrill of 
the unusual to the salads of every day. 
Send for your copy today. It is free. 














AS A RELISH: 4 new deliciousness 
when you serve Colman’s Mustard as 
the English do. Add cold water until 
you have the consistency of cream. 
Let stand 10 minutes to. develop its 
racy flavor! 











ASPARAGUS TIPS WITH WHITE 
SAUCE: Melt 2 tablespoons butter in saucepan 
and add 2 tablespoons flour mixed with Y% tea- 
Spoon salt and Y% teaspoon Colman’s Mustard. 
Blend thoroughly and add 1 cup milk, a table- 


Spoon at a time. 
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AAwakens hidden flavors in salads and 
meats ~ Lends a tang all its own 
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. FRENCH DRESSING: ¥% cup oil, 2 table- 
Spoons vinegar, I teaspoon paprika, I teaspoon 
powdered sugar, ¥%4 teaspoon Colman’s Mustard, 
2 teaspoons salt, dash cayenne. Place all of the 
ingredients in a bottle, chill, shake vigorously 
just before serving. 











MAYONNAISE DRESSING: Beat 2 egg 
yolks until golden yellow; add 1 teaspoon salt, 
Z teaspoon powdered sugar and 3 level teaspoons 
Colman’s Mustard; add 2 tablespoons of vinegar 
or lemon juice; beat in oil gradually until 2 
cups have been used. 


Cold suppers that require no apology 


ee housekeeper knows the ad- 
vantages of cold suppers: cooking 
for the day finished in the morning, a 
cooler house, a longer afternoon, the 
comfort of serving from the ice box in- 
stead of from the range. 


The difficulty lies in keeping cold 
suppers from becoming monotonous. 
For this you will find Colman’s Mustard 
an invaluable aid. Cold meats, ham, 
tongue, corned beef, roast beef, veal and 





By appointment to His 
Majesty The King 


today! 


chicken, are simply delicious when thor- 
oughly chilled, cut paper thin, and 
served with Colman’s Mustard as a 
relish. 


Use fresh mixed mustard, 2 teaspoons 
Colman’s to 2 teaspoons cold water. 
Stir to smooth paste and allow to stand 
ten minutes before using. Slices of 
Swiss, Cream, or American cheese are 
also most appealing when served with 
Colman’s Mustard. 


FREE! Booklet of unusual recipes 


J. & J. Corman (U.S. A.) Lrv., Derr. C. 
go West Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new and appe- 


° tizing salad dressings, meats, entrees and relishes. 
Mail 
EOE vanns incccncegisncs sunt tene wins ss 0tess cee 
cou pon AAGPES . 0.000045 ececedeceaperesrsensensnenencass ee 
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4 5 pee learning touse Swans Down, 

you probably had just such expe- 
riences as this Ohio woman relates. 
Doubtless you will appreciate thor- 
oughly her feelings when she says: 


‘“Most women, I am sure, are familiar 
with the fact that they can make perfectly 
delicious cakes when baking for the fam- 
ily alone, but when they try to bake for 
guests, and want the cake especially good, 
‘something always happens.’ 


‘*I’ve found that Swans Down does 
away with all that worry and bother, for 
cakes baked with it are always g00d—and 
what a relief it is! 


‘‘In addition to all this, Swans Down 
saves enormously in eggs, butter, milk and 
all theother good things that go intocakes. 
For one thing, it is possible to make a per- 
fectly plain,common, every-day cake into 
a really tempting dessert by the use of 
Swans Down. I never hesitate either to 
try elaborate recipes, because I know I 
can rely on Swans Down to carry me 
through to a successful finish.’’ 


It is this unusual combination— 
downright econ- 
omy and never- 











pan (tin 
Set aluminum measur- Semele’ package Swans 
ae. ing spoons Down | ne 
Prepared (Not Self-Rising) Alene mecmaing Cape & Parien begtet, 
Ask your grocer for Swons : +, ” 
Down Cake Flour. Cake Secre is only item in this set sold 
docs nthe sed at CAKE FLOUR separately 
name and we will see tha Z ted mipnent é 
you are supplied Preferred by Housewives for 31 Years aby artes cect’ iy 5 ae 4 





IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
2206 First Avenue 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down, Swans Down Graham Flour 
and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


SWANS DOWN 


Do you get “stage fright” 


—when you have to bake for guests 
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" Hurry up, dear! Bob and 
Mary Ann will be here on 


the8:20! Isn’t that lovely?’’ 


failing results —that has made Swans 
Down so universally popular. Even 
the simplest, one-egg cake made with 
Swans Down is so soft and feathery 
and delicate in texture it ceases to be 
“plain cake” and becomes a real delicacy. 


Just what Swans Down is 


The reason Swans Down gives such 
perfect results in cake, pastries, and 
quick breads of all kinds is because it 
is made for that express purpose. 


Only the first grade of a certain kind 
of soft winter wheat grown near the 
Swans Down Mills is selected. Of this 
only the choicest inner portion of the 
kernelis delicateenough tobe used, and 
that is ground 27 times as fine as good 
bread flour. The coarser part of the ker- 
nel, which would be required for porous 
upstanding bread, is removed. Swans 
Down cake is not “bready,” it is 
real cake—the kind that literally 
melts in your mouth. 


Established 1856 
Evansville, Indiana 


Set consists of : 
8 4 -in. Patented Angel 


once before measuring. 


and sift two or three times. 


gradually, creaming until light and fluffy. 
Add the eggs unbeaten, one at a time, beat- 
ing batter hard after addition of each egg 
Add water and dry ingredients alternately, 
beating hard after each addition. 
flavoring. 


or uncooked icing and cover with toasted 
cocoanut (see Cake Secrets column). 


8-in. square heavy cake 


Toasted Cocoanut Cake 


All measurements level. Sift flour “ae 
1% cups sugar 
3% cup butter or substitute 
eggs 
1 cup water 
3 cups SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon almond extract 
Sift flour, measure, add baking powder, 


Cream the shortening. Add the sugar 





Add 


Bake in 3 layers, in moderately hot oven 
(375° F.) for 35 minutes. 
Put layers together with a white cooked 















For directions for toasting cocoa- 
nut, see Cake Secrets column. 


You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and west, 
$1.50 in Canada) for complete set of Swans 
Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we 
ourselves use. We buy in carload lots and 
sell to you at our cost. 
Just send a_ dollar 
bill (money order or 
\ check). Money re- 
M funded if not entirely 
i satisfactory. 


12-in. steel spatula (to 
remove and ice cake) 


food cake pan (tin) 
a wooden mixing 


Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask about cake- 
making, write us—we 
shall be delighted to 
give you any in- 
formation we 
can. 





The other day at a little after- 
noon party I asked one of my 
neighbors what she used Swans 
Down for. Without a second’s 
hesitation she replied, “To save 
my disposition.” Then with a 
laugh she explained, “I could al- 
ways make pretty good cake, but 
before I knew about Swans Down 
I fairly agonized over it. No one 
dared come into the kitchen while 
my cake was in the oven. Now I 
simply stir up any cake I happen 
to want, put it in the oven and go 
about my business—I know it will 
be delicious.” 

It really is wonderful how many 
women seem to feel just the same 
way about Swans Down. 


& 


To toast the cocoanut for this 
cake spread it evenly in a pan and 
place in a very hot oven, stirring 
frequently. When completely 
browned remove and roll or break 


up in fine pieces. Then sprinkle over | 


the top and sides of your cake. 


This recipe makes quite a rich | 


cake, unusually light and fine 
grained. If you wish you can use 


only two-thirds of the recipe as | 


given and bake it in two layers 
and, if you like, put it together 
with a Lady Baltimore or orange 
cream filling. This is a particularly 
tasty orange filling: 

1 cupful sugar 

5 tablespoonfuls Swans Down Cake 

Flour 

Grated rind 1 orange 

4 cupful orange juice 

3 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

4 tablespoonfuls water 

1 egg slightly beaten 

2 teaspoonfuls butter 

Mix ingredients in order given. 
Cook ten minutes in double boiler, 

stirring constantly. Cool before 


spreading. 2 


To have really fine results in any 
cake, measurements should be 
accurate and the mixing should be 
carefully done in the manner and 
order specified in the recipe. 


&> 


Here’s a simple recipe I know 
you'll want to try. It’s my favor- 
ite hurry-up Crumb Cake—you 
can almost make it while Cousin 
Minnie powders her nose: 


2% cups Swans Down Flour 
\¥% cup soft butter 
2 cups brown sugar 


Mix well together; take out 3% cup 
of mixture for top. 

Add to remainder: 

1 egg 

34 cup sour milk 

4 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Beat hard until the batter is 


(8” x 8’ x 
mixture over the top. 
moderate oven (325 degrees F. for 


20 minutes). 


& 


If any of your friends are being 
married this month and you want 
togivea really delightful “shower” 
gift, you’ll be very much inter- 
ested in the Special Cake Set offer 
on this page. And don’t forget ii 


to have you visit our kitchen. 
Always cordially yours, 


Mt 


Domestic Science Dept. 
Igleheart Brothers 








2206 First Ave., Evansville, Indiana 
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smooth. Pour into greased pan | 
2”), sprinkle the crumb | 
Bake in | 


20 minutes, then 340 degrees F. for | 


you’re ever in Evansville we'd love | 
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The One I Knew Least of All 


(Continued from Page 23) 


horse through its paces; Sulieman now 
standing in the saddle swinging his rifle in 
great circles, then dropping to the horse’s 
back and galloping the little beast round 
and round and round the tiny circle, and 
hauling him up on his haunches a scant 
three feet from a lady’s nose! Fortunately 
it was dark and the pallor of her face could 
not be seen; for pallor there must have 
been, or feelings were deceivers. 


The politics of modern Egypt had be- 
come very interesting, and when the 
travelers returned from the Fayum and 
pitched their tents a 
respectful distance 


White House was a command; this idea 
of the President’s being the servant of the 
people was pure nonsense. She tried to 
think of some plan which would make her 
too ill to go to the White House, yet able 
to play at night. She thought it over des- 
perately for fully two hours. Then she 
decided to face it, and opened the envelope. 
It was from a little page in the White 
House, asking for an autograph. 

The British influence in the politics of 
modern Egypt became more and more in- 
teresting to the one I knew least, and the 
temples of ancient Egypt sank restfully 
into their past. To be 
truthful, the English- 





from the Sphinx, they 


men she had liked best 





sought anything and 
everything that would 
throw light upon the 
political situation, 
and an absorbingly 
complex situation it 
was. 

I think it was Henry 
James who com- 
plained that there was 
no American Punch to 
give small boys the 
imagination of living 
with their public ad- 
ministrators. But as 
a young child in the 
days at school, the one 
I knew least had lived 
in her grandmother’s 














had beeneitherScotch, 
Irish or Welsh; and 
prejudice was very 
strong, partly owing 
to the United States 
histories she had 
waded through as a 
child, histories which 
still lingered with the 
Revolution and were 
hot and heavy with 
the War of 1812; and 
partly, perhaps, from 
the lack of under- 
standing which often 
exists between the 
younger members of a 
family and their 
elders. 

















house. Henry James 
did not know it, but 
he had drawn a faithful portrait of her 
grandmother; a brave presence; her strong 
simplicity was that of an earlier, quieter 
world; she had the courage of her charac- 
ter; her traditions were all she needed, and 
she lived by them candidly and stoutly. 


First Taste of World News 


ND she knew politics fore and aft. She 
was a staunch Republican, though not 

a prejudiced one. When Mr. Cleveland 
was in the presidency, though one of his 
rulings cost her half her income, she stoutly 
maintained that he was a good President 
and a great man, though she was not in 
sympathy with the policies of the Demo- 
cratic party. Her morning paper—Repub- 
lican, of course—was a source of great 
delight. The farm was far out in the 
country, and the morning paper was de- 
livered by a little boy on horseback; and 
Grandmother, who was sixty, and grand- 
daughter, who was ten, would race down 
to the garden gate to see which could get 
the paper first; with the understanding, 
however, which had been firmly estab- 
lished, that whoever got the paper first, 
Grandmother should be the first to read 
it. The news of the day was sifted out, 
but the editorials were devoured. Punch 
was not needed in that household. They 
lived the life of the Presidents and knew 
every day what was happening, though 
they were far, far out of the world. The lit- 
tle boy on horseback was their messenger. 
This interest in the lives of the Presi- 
dents became a lifelong habit. During a 
Republican administration, the President 
had been so unlucky as to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the one I knew least; she had 
not approved his attitude toward his prede- 
cessor. Just at this time she was to play in 
Washington. On the morning of her ar- 
rival, among the first letters that reached 
her hotel was one marked “The Executive 
Mansion.” In former administrations, 
When she had happened to know someone 
Who was visiting the White House, or if 
the play had been very popular, such an 
envelope would have -meant a pleasant 
message or, if she were very fortunate, an 
Mvitation of some sort. But at that mo- 
ment she wished no pleasant messages and 
No invitation. It was difficult, very diffi- 





Cult. She knew an invitation from the 


But the history of 

the elder brothers in 

Egypt was filled with pages to be proud 
of. If they had done nothing else, the 
British had done two things for which the 
Egyptians should be eternally grateful. 
With the extraordinary system of irriga- 
tion which they had introduced, they had 
doubled the food supply of Egypt. With 
Lord Cromer’s great achievement when 
he abolished forced labor, when “‘for the 
first time, perhaps, in all history, Egypt’s 
labor was free,” England had given Egypt 
self-respect. What more can man do for 
his brother? 

Summer was coming very fast and the 
heat in the South was appalling; but the 
travelers determined to see the great 
temples of Karnak and Luxor before leav- 
ing for Palestine. When they reached 
Luxor they learned that the Queen of X 
was just ending her visit, and that very 
night the Temple of Karnak was to be 
illuminated in her honor. 

Imagine the delight of the travelers 
when they were told that the queen had 
asked to have the visitors still remaining 
in Luxor included in her delightful party! 
There were only five strangers left in the 
hotel—an Englishman and his wife and the 
three Americans. 

The Englishman was much impressed, 
though not surprised, by “‘the graciousness 
of Her Majesty.” 


cA Mischievous Prince 


T WAS indeed a strange and an extraor- 

dinary scene. The huge pylon at the 
entrance was crowned with flaming bon- 
fires. The lotos columns in the Hall of the 
Hypostyle—so huge that nine men with 
arms a-stretch could barely circle one of 
them—were like ghosts in the shifting light 
of the bonfires and lanterns. A flash of 
magnesium, and the great columns would 
spring into place; then everything would 
be dark; but little by little they would take 
shape softly as they rested in the moon- 
light. 

The guards in their long, black robes 
moved in and out the shadows with infinite 
grace, their faces in the fitful light like 
Rameses the King. 

The queen and one or two attendants 
took their places in a little car, very un- 
regal, that was used for removing the 








JELLIED PINK SALMON CUPS 

Dissolve 2 tbsp. gelatine in 14 cup cold water, add 1 cup boiling water 
and | tsp. lemon juice. Cool and mix with one can Pink SALMON flaked 
1 cup chopped celery and chopped green pepper. 





with lemon and mayonnaise. 


Tempting Sea Food 


—for cooling dishes 


By ISABELLE CLARK SWEZY, 
Nationally Known Cookery Expert 


OESN'T “‘sea food” suggest ocean-fresh flavor, richness, 
lightness, something different for the delight of good appe- 
he most delicious, nutritive sea food is ready for your 


tite? 


Season and mold. Serve 


Ask dealer for 
any brand of 
Pink SALMON. 


year-round enjoyment, in an endless variety of ways, at very 
little cost! So nourishing, and economical for any meal in the 
day—NATURAL, delicate 


CANNED PINK 


SALMON 


‘King of Food Fish” 


FR the icy-cold waters of the North Pacific ocean; 
carefully, thoroughly cooked, scientifically tinned for in- 
definite keeping. All the valuable energy-giving elements 
retained. Here is a comparison of canned Pink SALMON 













CASSEROLE 
SALMON WITH RICE 
Line baking dish 
with cold boiled rice 
¥% inch thick, fill the 
center with creamed 
Pink SALMON and 


gocnien with rice. 
vt until browned. 
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We ‘have an interest- 
ing and attractive FREE 
RECIPE BOOK —"'Forty 
Ways to Serve Salmon™ 
—Mail coupon TODAY. 


with other good foods, showing 
the percentage of protein in each: 


PINK SALMON........c00:s0es00 21.40 





Sirloin Steak 16.50 
acaroni..... 13.40 
ON cock nee 13.10 
Spring Chicken... 12.00 


We all know the “what to 
serve’’ anxiety when unexpected 
guests arrive. Canned Pink 
SALMON on the pantry shelf, 
always ready, sure to suit the 
most fastidious taste, can be 
made into a wonderful dish, 
salad or sandwiches, in a jiffy! 
Six people can dine royally on a 
dish of canned Pink SALMON 
and macaroni—at a total cost of 
perhaps 35 cents! Compare the 
cost of delicious Pink SALMON, 
at not more than 25c a can, 
with other main dishes. 

Treat the children to canned 
Pink SALMON. It’s rich in 
lodine—preventive of goitre. Let 
us send you the new U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bulletin that tells about 
its food and health value. 


Buy Pink SALMON in case or dozen 
lots—so helpful in the preparation 
of economical, healthful meals. 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
2562 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


Seattle, Washington 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 


Imon. 


Brand Pink Salmon. 


0 Send U. S. Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free) on food 
value of Salmon, and its beneficial Iodine content. 


Name 


2562 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
oO pisses ‘send me (free) booklet ‘Forty Ways to Serve 


O Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in $1,000 prize 
contest, made with.................... 


$1000 


CASH 
PRIZES 


por One Delicious Recipe 
you have a good chance to 
WIN $500.00—the First 
Prize offered in our present 
great contest for the 50 best 
ways to serve canned Pink 


SALMON 


Second prize..........0000 $100.00 
Third prize..... .. 40.00 
Fourth prize 20.00 
Fifth Or iZe).......casc.ecs00s 15.00 





20 prizes, $10 each 200.00 
25 prizes, $5 each 125.00 


Plain or elaborate dishes; 
hot or cold, original, or in 
a well-known way made bet- 
ter—all will have an impar- 
tial judging by good cookery 
experts. It would pay even 
the newest cook to compete. 


SUGGESTIONS ON 
CONTEST 

Please state whether recipe 
has been tried in your own 
kitchen and how many per- 
sons it should serve. We 
should like to know your to- 
tal cost preparing recipe. 

Kindly indicate brand 
Pink SALMON F hee prefer. 
ae closes August 31, 





Address 
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A new achievement ih corsetry is here 
marking a new era in creating perfection ot figure. 


Rengo Belt 
Corsets 


For every figure ° at every good store 
Made by the 
Crown Corset Co., 295 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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goers combinations, now the 

vogue in home decoration, make 
Heywood-Wakefield Suites and in- 
dividual pieces ideal for every room. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
A COMPANY 


Executive offices: Boston, Mass. 
Six Factories and Eleven Warehouses in the 
United States. Canadian factory: Orillia, Ontario 


Baby Carriages, Windsor Chairs, and 

Door Mats are also manufactured 

by this 100 year old 
company. 
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débris during excavations; a car much 
smaller, but very like that little horse- 
car that used to meander across Twenty- 
eighth Street. The young princes were 
delightful. The crown prince was a charm- 
ing, dignified young creature. But his 
brother! Never was so much mischief pos- 
sible in so little time. The people looking 
after him were on nettles. The queen bore 
up very well, pretending not to see his 
antics; but presently it was too much to 
be endured, and he was invited to sit be- 
side her in the car. It was so homelike, 
not at all like the queens and princes our 
Western ideas have thriven upon. ‘‘Our- 
self’’ had always been a little contemptu- 
ous of princes; we were always told they 
were such good little boys. 

Eventually the Americans had to de- 
sert the Englishman; every time the bon- 
fires burned a little more brightly, or their 
guide moved a little more quickly, “‘It was 
very gracious of Her Majesty.” 

The next day they learned that Her 
Majesty was returning to Cairo in the 
evening, and that her car would be at- 
tached to their train. Thenice Englishman 
was bursting with pride and importance. 


eA Late Dinner—for the Growd 


HEY went to the station promptly and 

found their places, but there was aslight 
delay. Suspicion fell upon the young 
prince, but it may have been unjust. At 
any rate, the queen’s car was not ready to 
start and everyone waited round a bit. 
The Englishman was a little disturbed. 
He didn’t care to have trains late. One 
never knew what might happen to sched- 
ules; there was always a possibility of 
misunderstanding and accidents; he pre- 
ferred to have trains on time! It was 
seven-forty-five by the clock when the train 
started, and the steward—welcome sight— 
appeared in the passageway to announce 
dinner. That is, so it was supposed. But 
no. He said that the queen would dine at 
eight, and the passengers would be told 
when the dining car would be ready for 
them. 

A slight gloom settled on the English- 
man. About nine o’clock he rose to recon- 
noiter. There was no hope. 

At nine-thirty he went straight to the 
dining car with several other hungry men. 
Still no hope. At ten o’clock they were 
told they might goin. There was a great 
rush, but unfortunately everything was 
overcooked and quite cold; all in all, it 
was very dismal. 

They reached Cairo the next morning. 
Oh, so hot it was! As they drew in under 
the great glass roof of the station, at the 
far end of the platform there was an awn- 
ing and a red carpet, and all the govern- 
mental personages of Egypt were waiting 
to greet the queen. When she emerged, 
charming in lace and furbelows, the pas- 
sengers thought at last they would be 
allowed to land. Ah, no. Their part of the 
train was backed out of the station, and 
they found themselves pulling into the 
cattle yard. It was a curious arrangement; 
there was a space of four feet or more be- 
tween the train and the platform, and no 
way of bridging it. Royalty’s stock was 


= 


going very low. A Frenchman and his 
wife were the first to venture. That is, the 
Frenchman was. His wife—no! She would 
not, and she made a dreadful time about 
it. But with two men pushing and two 
pulling, her husband exhorting, she threw 
herself on her fate and landed safely, sput- 
tering like a little wet hen. One after 
another the passengers took the hazard 
good-naturedly enough, like sheep leaping 
a brook. But when the Englishman’s turn 
came he braced himself for the leap, and 
throwing a last, cold look at royalty, 
“That queen’s a nuisance!” muttered the 
Englishman. 


cA Lesson From the Ants 


T WAS at the end of their journeying. 

They were coming down a hill over- 
looking an old, old city. There was a 
great to-do in the path; a colony of ants 
was hurrying to and fro hoarding up the 
winter stores. 

Among them was one little brother 
much smaller than the rest, with a load 
more than twice his size; he was making 
attempt after attempt to carry his burden 
over a log to the hoarding place. All the 
lighter-burdened ants were scaling the log 
with perfect ease, but the little fellow 
couldn’t divide his burden; it was all or 
nothing. He pushed himself halfway up 
the side cf the log, and fell back to the 
ground; some of his friends gave him a 
look as they passed on. He started again 
and again, reached his halfway place on 
the log, and fell. 

Again and again the little thing renewed 
his effort, sometimes pushing a little 
farther, but always falling back. His 
strength was going; he would lie still be- 
side his burden to rest and recover, but 
apparently with never a thought of de- 
serting; and crowds of ants were going by 
heedless. He madean extraordinary effort; 
he was almost at the peak—one little 
push more. He was so spent he couldn’t 
force it, and all his strength was put out 
to hold his burden and prevent its falling 
back. Another little ant came from some- 
where in the crowd; he put himself be- 
hind the load, and together they pushed 
the thing over the top. The stranger took 
himself off about his own affairs. The little 
fellow, pulling and hauling, fell to the 
ground on the right side of the log and 
made off with his treasure to the goal. 

It was a little thing, but it gave courage 
when courage was needed; for it had 
always seemed that if one were sincere 
and going in the right direction, help 
would come from somewhere. 

It was wonderful to be home again. But 
the play she was given for the winter was 
an unfortunate choice. It was a good play, 
but the one I knew least was not good in 
it; she was impossible in it. What with 
illness and disappointment, she felt at the 
end of everything; and nolittle ant seemed 
to becoming up the log. But the following 
year brought Peter Pan, and help had 
come from Somewhere. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article by Miss 
Adams will appear in an early issue- 


Lhe Beauty Spots of the Home 


(Continued from Page 132) 


Shades are made of printed or striped 
stuffs, of chintz, of calico, of richly lustrous 
silk, self-trimmed, the quality of material 
and the beauty of the making defining the 
glamour of all-pervading effectiveness and 
style. 

A worldful of admonishment could be 
supplied on the subject of pictures which 
are to be hung on the walls. For the right 
kind of pictures should be chosen, and 
they should be hung correctly. If you do 
not feel qualified to choose these, or if 
your income is not such that you find it 
possible to purchase expensive and worth- 
while pictures, do not try to hang a row 


of just any kind at all around your walls 
after the manner of ‘“‘a bare wall space, 
hence a picture.”” Instead, choose the 
smaller worthwhile pictures such as a 
framed block print, depicting colorful! 
flowers on a black background; an etch- 
ing which from the hand of the finest artist 
might be procured for from ten to twenty 
dollars; an old framed map; a sampler; 
a Japanese print. 

Having chosen wisely, place any one of 
these smaller bits of wall decoration in the 
proper relation to some piece of furniture, 
and see what these beauty spots will do for 
your room. 
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And now you can. You need no mu- 
sical training. Yet, you can play with 
all the expression, with all the skill 
of a practiced pianist. 

You can enjoy the thrill of putting 
yourself into the music you play—your 
own touch, your own personality. 

It seems incredible. Yet, thirty 
minutes with the Gulbransen Reg- 
istering Piano will convince you— 
and amaze you. 


The Gulbransen plays by roll—but 
jou control its playing. You can hush 
it to a whisper, or release its clear, 
sweet tones in brilliant volume. You 
can play fast or slow, accent melody 
and harmony notes, accompany voices 
or other instruments. It is simple 
and easy. 

Youcan, in aword, do anything that 
you could do if you played by hand. 
This is true of the Gulbransen alone— 
the only piano of its kind in the world. 


The new, improved Subur- 
ban model, playable by 
hand or roll, $530. Also 
made as a piano played 


by hand only, $350 


© 1926, G. Co. 


Only the Gulbransen has the spe- 
cial patented construction— the Reg- 
which registers ex- 
pe your aris mee touch. Ordi- 
nary roll-played pianos lack this 
feature. The Gulbransen, having it, 
is responsive, personal, ‘human. It 
gives you all the enjoyment of hand 
playing. Its music cannot be told 
from hand ‘playing. 





That is why the Gulbransen is the 
largest selling piano in America to- 
day. Thousands of pianists, recogniz- 
ing its superb quality, own it and 
play it both by hand and by roll. 

As a straight piano, for hand play- 
ing, the Gulbransen is an instrument 
of the highest rank. As a Registering 
Piano, the Gulbransen plays a// music 
rolls. 


Thirty minutes will reveal to youa 
new world of musical enjoyment with 


Call upon the Gul- 


the Gulbransen. 


Easy to Play” 


bransen dealer near you and ask for 
a demonstration—entirely without 
obligation on your part. If you do 
not know him, write us for his name. 


4 ~, “ “ 


A small cash payment will put the 
Gulbransen Registering Piano in your 
home. Subsequent payments to suit 
your convenience. Allowance will be 
made for your present piano or other 
musical instrument. 


Four upright Registering models: 
Community, $450; Suburban, $530; 
Country Seat, $615; White House, 
$700. Gulbransen Grand, $785; Reg- 
istering Grand, $1275. Three Uprights 
played by hand only: Style W, $440; 
Style S, $350;Style C, $305. For your 
protection we stamp the price of each 
instrument on the back at the factory. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recom- 
mends that all pianos be tuned from two to four 
times a year—your Gulbransen deserves this care. 






You have missed the greatest joy in music 
if you have never played yourself 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Our new illustrated booklet will open 
up to you a new world of enjoy- 
ment, not merely in listening to fine 
music, but in playing it with your 
own touch, your own feeling, and 
the joy of your own creative expres- 
sion. Clip and mail the coupon be- 
low for this interesting booklet—now! 





GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 6 
3206 Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 





Please send me without obligation 
Grand Piano Floor Pattern and free book, 
**Good Times with your Gulbransen,”’ 
and beautiful 1926 Calendar. 
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The Gulbransen Register- 
ing Grand, $1275. The 
Gulbransen Grand, $785. 
Both models are full-sized, 
full-toned instruments 
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your teeth 


need the tooth brush 
as much as you need 
ALL your teeth 


im 
MASS 
A. 


MAGE 
FLORENes 
us. 





O tooth can sidestep this 

scientific brush. The way it 
is built isa guarantee that it will 
reach every tooth. If you havea 
brush that does that, you can- 
not neglect any part of any 
tooth. 

It makes those remote rear 
molars as accessible as your 
front teeth. And then you 
have a curved handle, curved 
so that it goes toward your 
teeth—the direction in which 
you are exerting the pressure 
when brushing. This helps 
you to clean all your teeth 
every time you brush them 
and makes the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic one of the most com- 
fortable brushes to use. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets 
in between teeth. The saw- 
tooth bristles pry into 
every crevice and dis- 
lodge particles which 
otherwise might hide 
away and cause trouble. 

The big end tuft 
reaches. and cleans the 
backs of teeth, even 
the backs of hard-to- 
get-at molars. It pries 
into all depressions 
and crevices, no 





PAT. ore. -tic : 


:s, 


REG nm y. 





STERIL itES 


Cuan, wTeee 


MEDIUM 


matter how deep. Sold in 
In fact, there isn’t three sizes 
a part of a tooth by all deal- 
this brush can’t ers in United 
reach. States, Can- 

ada, and all 


over the 
world. Prices 
in the United 
States and 
Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 
40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. Also 
made in three dif- 
ferent bristle tex- 
tures—hard, me- 
dium, and soft. 
Always sold in the 
yellow box. Look forthe 
hyphenated, facsimile 
word Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
This denotes the genuine. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 
Dept. 2C2, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on 
the care and preservation of the teeth. 


Name 
Address 
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The Revolt of the Birds 


(Continued from Page 29) 


disappear ina moment. At the sound of 
one’s voice a whole crew can vanish. It 
can disappear into a ship as vermin dis- 
appear into a wall. 

With the night lying on the sea, Hudson 
would find himself on what appeared to be 
an abandoned ship. He would have dis- 
covered nothing. If he 
happened on one of the 
crew, the obsequious 
creature, after every 
kind of. apology, would 
slip away from him. If 
he found the skipper he 
would have found the 
smiling Oriental profuse 
in his explanation of re- 
gret, explanations al- 
ways with the same 
Delphic expression: “‘No 
can tell, Excellency.” 

It would be a night of 
long anxiety for the man. 
Fear would present 
itself, the dread of some- 
thing behind this ex- 
traordinary accident 
that was given to him 
for an excuse. Finally a suspicion would 
arise, and when the morning finally 
dawned on the sea he would understand. 
He must have understood finally. The ex- 
pressions in his delirium make that cer- 
tain. 


HEN he would come to realize that the 

ship would not go in to the coast. He 
must havebeen profoundly puzzled whenhe 
did come finally tounderstandit. Thatland 
vaguely to be made out in the distance was 
an island, but it was an island enveloped 
in some sort of horror. He could not make 
out just what this horror was. There was 
something there that put the fear of death 
into this Chinese crew. What was it? 

The man would have no conception of 
the real fact about it, and he would get no 
definite idea from the indirections that an 
Oriental would be sure to give him. But 
it was something that no man dared to 
face. 

He presented every inducement to the 
Chinese skipper. He would double what 
he had offered for the ship. When he be- 
gan to realize that the crew would not go 
on, the first explanation that would ap- 
pear to him was that he was being held up 
for a higher price. The thing had every 
aspect of that sort of blackmail. That 
would be a convincing reason and it would 
not be out of character in Asia. One com- 
ing into the Far East would hit at once on 
that explanation. 

Bennett would have rejected it. The 
Chinese trader, even the skipper of such a 
ship, would be strangely honest about his 
bargain. Such a subterfuge would not 
have occurred to him. The man doubtless 
honestly wished to go on, to carry out his 
contract with the white man, if he could. 


UT noinducement that could be offered 

would move the crew. Panic had en- 
veloped it. Neither force nor the lure of 
money would move it. 

Then a strange thing happened, a thing 
that Hudson, new to the East, thought 
strange, a thing not strange to the Wu 
Fang Company. The Chinese skipper 
offered to return the money that Hudson 
had paid for the voyage. The crew would 
not go into this land of terrors. He would 
go back to the port from which they had 
sailed. He would return the white man to 
the very spot from which he had stepped 
onto the ship. He would return his money 
to him; in fact, offered the gold in a bag to 
him! 

The discussion went on until midday— 
this bitter, desperate struggle between the 
will of the white man and the terror of the 
crew. But he was not a man to be turned 
back from the thing he wanted. He was 
not to be held up by a fear of death, by a 








fear of anything. And so, finally, he made 
his decision: If the crew would not go in, 
he would go in himself. 

There was a bare-rigged sampan on the 
excuse of a ship; there would be no boat 
on its davits. The thing would probabl) 
be fastened on the deck; something to be 
called a boat in the ship 
papers. There would al- 
ways be papers of a cer- 
tain sort. 


HE Chinese skipper 

must have labored to 
dissuade Hudson from 
this mad adventure. He 
would find something 
awful on thatisland. He 
did not undertake to de- 
fine it. Perhaps he did 
not know what it was— 
some horror of deathsure 
to destroy anyone who 
would go ashore on it. 
Hewould fall back on the 
idiomatic expression: 
“No can tell, Excel- 
lency.”’ 

It is certain at any rate that they put 
Hudson overboard in the sampan to drift 
ashore, or that he went of his own will; 
Bennett didn’t know. The Chinese craft 
took out to sea and disappeared, and the 
sampan drifted landward with Hudson. 
The tide carried him in. 

There were no sails on the sampan. 
There was no wind anyway, if there had 
been sails up. But there was a current 
running that would beach the sampan 
when it got in the drift of it. The Chinese 
skipper, or whatever the Chink called him- 
self who had charge of Hudson’s ship, 
knew this. He put the sampan afloat in 
this current. It would drift in if the mad 
white man was determined to go ashore on 
this cursed island. 


HE sampan landed about an hour be- 

fore sunset. And the crew was right. 
Hudson was appalled with the aspect of the 
island as he approached it. He got an ever 
increasingly better view of it as the cur- 
rent carried him in. The whole sweep of 
the island looked like the wreck of a world. 
It looked devastated as by some hideous 
toxic blight. 

There wasn’t a tree or shrub or green 
living thing on it. And the point was, the 
appalling point, that it had been originally 
a fertile, cultivated green island, ranking 
rich in this tropic sea. Hudson, from the 
sampan as he approached, thought the 
island had been gassed, as one might say. 
That is, some volcanic action had released 
a toxic sulphur vapor through a crevice or 
the like, and the whole island, so to speak, 
had been gassed. 

That was the only explanation that 

occurred to the man, the only explanation 
possible. He began to look out for a 
breath of this vapor, some evidence of it 
in the air as the sampan drifted in. But 
he could detect nothing. That fact gave 
him a profound concern. 
_ Would this toxic gas be of some un- 
known chemical constituency, and odor- 
less? Such gases were not wholly unknown 
to science. There might be such a deadly 
gas in Nature and escaping here. Then 
he recalled that there were, in fact, cer- 
tain heavy toxic gases that lay close to 
the earth, making in certain portions of 
the world what were called death zones; 
dogs and low-standing animals died in 
these—a man on a horse would some- 
times pass unharmed. 

He concluded that this was the correct 
solution of the mystery. It accounted for 
the hideous devastation to all forms of 
vegetable life, and for the deadly fear of 
the Chinese crew. These death zones had, | 
in all quarters of the world, an appalling 
terror for the native mind—death coupled 
with some malicious devil purpose. 
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This theory went to pieces when the 
sampan beached. Hudson saw it when he 
waded ashore and hawsered the sampan 
to a point of rock. The island had a form 
of life creeping over it. It was matted 
with insects, like a rotten carcass. They 
were everywhere, in millions, in numbers 
beyond any computation known even to 
the magnitudes of celestial mathematics. 

The whole island crawled and reeked 
with insects. They met the man at the 
water. He crushed through them to get 
up the beach. They swarmed around him, 
spread over his feet, his legs. And he 
retreated into the sea. 


HE hawser of the sampan was over a 
point of rock standing out in the water 
from the beach. He waded back to it, 
clearing the insects from his body in the 
salt water. He sat down then to consider 
what he would do. Evidently there was 
no living thing in this awful place except 
this loathsome cover of insects that was 
matted over it. The Chinese crew were 
right to mutiny. It was a death island—a 
death island more awful than anything 
that could occur to the human 
fancy in its wildest nightmare. 

The human creature that 
went ashore on that island 
would meet the most loath- 
some death possible; envel- 
oped in that crawling mass 
and devoured by it. The 
horror was inconceivable. 

The man was appalled. 
And he stood there on the 
sampan, trying to compre- 
hend in some degree the 
magnitude of the horror. 

He searched the whole 
sweep of land. It had been 
a beautiful thing once in 
this tropic sea, a paradise of 
a thing; and now it was a 
loathsome carcass of a world 
festering with things that 
crawled. There could be no 
human creature in this 
ghastly place. 

But there was! 

Hudson saw a smoke to 
the west, a thin thread of 
blue climbing intothesky. It 
was along the coast, at the edge 
of the sea and obscured by a ris- 
ing shoulder of the island. The 
sand beach sloped gently out. There was 
only a ripple of water. Hudson got down 
into the sea and, keeping within the protec- 
tion of the water, started to explore the 
coast to the west in the direction of the 
smoke. 





E FOUND a house, setting at the 
water’s edge. It was the very strang- 
est house that one could imagine. Bennett 
could not get the details very clearly out of 
Hudson’s wild talk. It seemed to bea type 
of the mission house in the East, except 
that it was screened all over with a close 
matting of every sort of fabric to be found 
in that part of the world. And there was a 
sort of screened way running from it right 
down into the sea. There was no opening 
on the island side. Doors that way had 
all been closed and sealed tight. The 
chimney pipe from which the smoke as- 
cended had a close wire screen over it. 

Hudson got a conception of these things 
as he approached through the water. Man 
had been driven out of this island. The 
invading insects had forced him out, 
crowded him out. Here at the water’s 
edge was the last stand of the last people 
on it. He entered, wading into the covered 
way from the sea. 

Bennett had difficulty to piece out the 
story here. The speech of the unconscious 
man under the sail screen on his deck got 
rapid, ranintoaswift jumbleofexpressions. 
But from the hard fragments in the froth 
of delirium, Bennett understood that Hud- 
son found in that house the thing he was 
seeking, and that events happened quickly. 

Bennett said there was a missionary 
and his daughter in the house, and there 
was also an Oriental. He couldn’t quite 
determine the status of the Oriental. He 
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seemed to have been the king or headman 
of the island originally, and he seemed 
also to be at the time Hudson landed 
the source of the food supply of the three 
besieged persons; they were horribly be- 
sieged by the vast armies of insects that 
had overrun the island. 

Fish was the only. food. The Oriental 
got it out of the sea. It was this thin 
smoke from the fish cooking over a fire of 
dried insects that had signaled Hudson. 

Bennett wasn’t quite clear about the 
status or relation of the persons; that is, 
with respect to the Oriental. The mission- 
ary was dying—did die the night Hudson 
came in; the girl, it seemed, thought it 
was friendship for her father that kept the 
Oriental in their service. He could have 
got away. Bennett, who knew better the 
Oriental mind, thought the native hung on 
to get the girl when the old man finally 
died. The dying man himself had some 
fearful idea of that sort. He seemed to 
keep alive on that fear, for he snapped out 
the moment it was relaxed. 

He was a thin ghost of a man under a 
blanket. And he hailed Hudson as an 
answer to prayer, a messenger of 
rescue that God had sent him. 

There was only life enough in 
him to utter his blessing 
over the visitor when he 
came in. They buried him 
that night under the floor of 
the house. 


HE girl Hudson raved 
over. Bennett couldn’t 
get “the dope,” as he called 
it, on her clear. Hudson 
seemed to know her, seemed 
to have been mad about her 
aX foralong time. He jabbered 
of her as a dream woman, a 
wonder of God, a fairy crea- 
ture out of some strange 
heaven. Bennett couldn’t 
get it straightened out. 
She was a dark-haired, 
slender girl with masses of 
hair around a face of 
dreams, a wonder creature 
imagined, in the fancy of a 
drug, in sacred groves. 

Of course I knew Hudson had 

found the one he was seeking. 
Heavens! To have looked on at 
that meeting! Think of the thing! 
When Hudson came wading through the 
sea into that house and, lifting up his face, 
saw the girl standing before him! Here she 
was, a reality and in the world, her eyes 
wide, her dark hair a cloud about her face, 
her slender body as of a dryad out of a 
sacred grove. 

Think of the vast difference between 
the meeting in this house and that other 
meeting in Lord Dartie’s house in the en- 
virons of London. Remember, there was 
nothing with which to piece out the scene. 
One had to get it from conjecture. The 
fragments Hudson gave in his mad talk 
were only hints of it, the merest vague 
hints. 








ENNETT wasn’t certain at first that 

there had in fact been any such per- 
son on the island; but in the end, when 
he got the puzzle all pieced together, he 
saw there must have been. 

The ‘‘dope”’ on the situation was more 
definite. This had been one of the great 
fertile rice islands of the China Sea, a 
green paradise, cultivated like a garden. 
No spot on the whole earth could have 
equaled it, as though the Authority that 
made the world had finished up there a 
bit of the job precisely to suit Him, just 
to see what He could turn out if He did 
His best on it. 

But it was the old story of human self- 
ishness. The flocks of migrating birds 
stopped over on this island, and they took 
some toll of the rice fields. They also re- 
moved the insects from the fields. But 
the natives seemed not to consider that. 
It was the toll of the rice that they com- 
plained of. They took this complaint to 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
cA is not a gift for the chosen 
few; it is every woman’s priceless 
heritage. But to retain a lovely, 
youthful complexion through the 
years, one must cleanse, nourish, 


and protect the skin. 


Three different creams, each 
prepared especially for its own pur- 
pose, are essential. And Cheramy 
has produced three wonderful 
Youth Creams with exactly the 
right ingredients to fulfill the three 
commandments—cleanse, nourish, 
and protect! 


Hidden impurities, deeply im- 
bedded in the skin, will not yield 
to soap and water alone. Cheramy 
Youth Cream No. 1 must penetrate 
to the base of the pores to take away 
the foreign matter that you cannot 
see. This cream also prevents coarse 
pores, blackheads, and blemishes 
—it heals and soothes, and gives 
the skin a chance to breathe. 


YOUTH 


Cheramy, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St. 
Dept. J-2 
New York City 


Please send me the 

















6 beoklet, “‘The Real, 
Youthful You,’’ telli to cleanse, 
e \ nourish, and Sane skin with the 


Three Cheramy Youth Creams. 








Cleanse, nourish, and protect your skin with these 
three Cheramy Youth Creams 


a= On 


Name 





Wrinkles—those annoying faint 
creases around the nose and mouth, 
and the network of lines around 
the eyes—are gradually erased by 
Cheramy Youth Cream No.2. This 
is the nourishing cream that feeds 
hungry, worn-out cells, corrects 
“crepeness,” and restores to the skin 


its natural strength and youthful 
bloom. 


Cheramy Youth Cream No. 3 is 
for protection. Use this cream just 
beforeapplyingrougeand powder— 
Cheramy’sCappior April Showers. 
It gives the skin a fine, smooth tex- 
ture and holds the powder evenly, 
with a satiny effect that is far 
different from the “made-up” look. 


The three Cheramy Youth 
Creams are perfumed with a fra- 
grance like that of young, tender 
flowers early in a Spring morning. 
Cleanse, nourish, and protect your 
skin with them, and your skin will 
be young again! 


CHERAMY 


CREAMS 
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One is always certain to find-SANDwicH Ro.iis—fragrant, brown and 
tender crusted—when smart luncheon hampers are unpacked 
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Delicious Breads in Great Variety 


now make it easy to plan fascinating menus 


B* the variety of her menus you rec- 
ognize her—the woman whose ex- 
cellent judgment and perfect taste have 
made her housekeeping a fine art. 


Knowing that variety has an unfailing 
charm, she would consider it folly to serve 
the same meat or salad or dessert day 
after day. And xowadays to order the 
same bread for every meal would seem 
either a confession of indifference or sheer 
neglect! 





Butter Horns—rich in butter—a crisp golden yellow 
or delicately iced—a wholesome and savory pastry 


In well-managed homes, today, one’s 
bread orders are constantly varied. Your 
baker makesa score or more of interesting 
kinds: fascinating “small breads,” both 
sweet and plain to fit special needs, tastily 
flavored coffee cakes, and several types of 
loaf bread, tender, even-grained and fra- 
grant with a golden-brown butter-crust. 


All of these breads are so delicious, so 
full of character, they might have been 
baked under your personal supervision. 


Jun 
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BuTTerFLY Buns, rich, tender and crisp; iced 


, ; Everybody enjoys RYE BREAD occasionally because 
with vanilla frosting 


of its delightfully unusual flavor. A bread and 
butter rye bread sandwich is a very welcome change 





Rye Bread has a refreshingly different 
flavor that satisfies one’s natural longing 
for variety. After tennis or any other hard 
feught sport, sandwiches of rye bread are 
particularly relished. Nowadays the baker 
makes not only rye bread but whole-wheat, 
raisin and several types of white loaves, 
each with a tender crust and even texture 
that slices beautifully. 


Careful mothers know that the real secret 
of stimulating a child’s appetite lies in a 
varied diet. Because bread plays a vitally 
important part in supplying a child’s en- 
ergy, it is particularly important to keep it 
from seeming monotonous. How fortunate 
that bakers now make a wide variety of 
breads, Cinnamon Buns, Raisin Buns, But- 

ter Horns and a score of others. You can 
A now order a different kind of bread every 
day in the week and keep the children full 
of joyous expectation. 


Your baker or grocer can supply 
these breads 


| bert one of the breads pictured here 
and a score of other varieties can be 
secured from your baker or grocer. All 
bakers choose ingredients of the same high 
quality you would use. These various 





§ breads are baked far more perfectly than 

Ir Kor breakfast there is no surer way to most women can bake at home because 

g please a man than to serve one of those de- bakers’ ovens are scientifically adjusted to 

h licious new yeast-raised coffee cakes. Until give an even brown crust and a uniformly 

| recently one went to exclusive clubs and fine texture. 

y smart restaurants to enjoy these fascinat- Ask for their “specials” every day. En- | 
yf ing varieties of bread. But nowadays bakers joy these delicious breads fresh from the | 
a make them. If you choose Saxon Cake oven. It is a simple matter nowadays to 
(Stollen) for tomorrow morning, be sure to serve the correct breads for all occasions. 


Both your baker and grocer sell them. 
0 Cake or Form Cake or Filled Coffee Ring Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleisch- 
next day. There is nothing like variety in mann’s Yeast just as all discriminating 
breads to make breakfast a more cheerful, Saxon Cake (Stollen), filled with candied orange or lemon housekeepers used to do. The Fleischmann 
more interesting meal. peel, citron, and raisins—spread with almond icing Company. Offices in all principal cities. 


change your order to Cinnamon Coffee 












No matter what type 
you are, you make your 
complexion more lovely 
with these perfect creams. 


our beauty — or 


lack of it—starts with 
your complexion 


Learn how thousands of beau- 
tiful women achieved greater 
loveliness by caring for their 
skin with these perfect creams. 


Look at the woman who is at- 
tractive . . . charming ... . beau- 
tiful to see. Often, so very often, 
her greatest appeal is in the radi- 
antly lovely complexion she has. 

You can make your complexion 
more lovely. You can add to 
your own attractiveness, your 
own charm and beauty. It is 
simple to bring greater freshness 
and clearness to your skin. 


It needs care. It needs the 
right kind of care, and it needs 
faithful care. But __... 
often only a few 
days of this regu- 
lar, proper care 
are needed to 
show you the 
first flattering re- 
sults when you use 
Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect 
Vanishing Cream. 


Most important 
is the cold cream.  ét them. 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream cleanses the skin. It gently 
empties the pores of their dust 
and grime, leaving them fresh and 
clean. It softens the texture of 
the skin, making it entrancingly 
smooth. It soothes and coaxes the 
complexion to new beauty— 
adorable new beauty. 


Then Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Vanishing Cream can 
do its share. This light fluffy 
cream goes on the skin and dis- 

pears, leaving the invisible 
film that is so fine a base for 
powder and so excellent a pro- 





Daggett &§ Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream 
are sold in every drug store and at every 


toilet goods counter. 
for them by name, you can and should 


tection for the sensitive com- 
plexion. 

Both of these perfect creams 
have helped thousands of women 
who were eager to improve their 
complexions. Undoubtedly they 
can do the same for you. Try 
them. Follow the directions in 
the packages, or in the booklet we 
will be glad to send you. Then 
see how much Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Creams can do for 
the greater beauty of your skin. 

* * * 


Every night this delightful cleansing: 
(1) Smooth a coat of Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Cold Cream over your 
face,and neck with your finger tips. 
(2) Leave it on for a minute to sink 
sia into the pores. (3) Now wipe off 
thecold cream and the 
dirt that clings to it 
with asoft cloth. Then 
smooth on alittle more 
and leave it there 
through the night. 

Before powdering: 
Smooth on a little 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Vanishing 
Cream just before 
powdering. It is the 
perfect base for pow- 
der and rouge. 

Triple Offer Free : Mail the coupon for 
trial tubes of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
fect Creams and our new book, “Beauty 
Interviews with Famous Skin Special- 
ists.” Dermatologists explain the right 
way to care for your skin under all 
conditions. 


When you ask 
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DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, DEPT. 4120 
214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free trial tubes of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream, together with your beauty booklet. 





(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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their Oriental headman, and he worked 
out a plan to poison the birds. 

The missionary and his daughter pro- 
tested. The old man pointed out what 
would happen; he knew what the insect 
life on the earth would do to it if the 
birds were removed. He was an Amer- 
ican, it seemed, and he had the data from 
his own country: The insect life and man 
were in a terrific struggle for possession of 
the earth. The birds alone held the earth 
for the race. The prodigious procreation 
of insect life was simply incomprehensible, 
staggered the human mind. 

Five billions of birds in the United 
States of America alone stood between the 
human population of that country and the 
devastation of death. If the birds were 
driven from the island, the insect life 
woulddestroyit. Butitwasnogo. There 
was that fixed notion in the Oriental mind. 
Bennett understood it. This headman 
purchased a cargo of arsenic from a tramp 
trader and put it out. The migrating 
birds were poisoned by millions. 


ND just here is when the girl stood out 
in Hudson’s wild talk. She was on the 
side of the birds. She tried to frighten 
them out of the poisoned rice fields. She 
fed them clean rice on the top of the mis- 
sion house and in the bit of garden about 
it. The birds learned finally, after the 
awful slaughter. They came only to the 
mission for the clean rice. She fed them as 
long as she could get the rice. They 
swarmed around her. She stood out a 
picture like that in Hudson’s delirium. 

That was a point in the whole incredible 
adventure: The girl and the birds. They 
knew her, swarmed to her, seemed to pass 
the knowledge of her along. They aban- 
doned the island. But long after the clean 
rice to feed them failed they continued to 
circle over the mission house on their way 
north, continued still to do it. 

When the birds revolted the insects did 
therest. Hudsonsaw theresult. The para- 
dise became a loathsome hell. The native 
population was exterminated, driven into 
the sea. This house was the last stand. 
The missionary held the advance of the 
insects with poison sprays from the re- 
mainder of the arsenic cargo. But he was 
driven out, as all life, animal and vegetable, 
was driven out. Screened in a cage to be 
constantly wetted with poison, he was be- 
sieged at the water’s edge. 

This was the situation when Hudson 
waded in around the point of land from 
the sampan. He arrived on the stroke of 
time. The besieged persons were in the 
last extremity. There was no further ma- 
terial for screens; the 
store of arsenic was used 
up; there was no food but 
fish. The old missionary 
wasdying. And thething 
he found was no mere 
vague dread. 


HE Oriental knew 
what he was about. 
One incident convinced 
Hudson, if any man with 
a knowledge of the East 
needed a proof. There 
was an old service pistol 
with some cartridges 
hanging on the wall by 
the girl’s bed in her fath- 
er’sroom. When Hudson 
examined it he found it 
useless; the firing pin had 
been filed off. That pistol 
just there gave Hudson a 
clew, he thought, to the 
girl’s state of mind. But she kept it from 
the dying man. She consoled him with a 
strange fancy. The birds would take care 
of her, if anything happened tohim. They 
would take her to the land they migrated 
to—some fairy country. It was a brave 
piece of business. But she got the dying 
man in half belief of it. 
His deep religious convictions no doubt 
gave the fancy a sort of substance; it 
fitted into the inscrutable compensations 





of God. Some way was always found to 
rescue the righteous. God sometimes sent 
the birds. The ravens had fed Elijah 
in the wilderness—the girl drew on the 
sacred text. It would be all right. He 
need have no fear about it. And she 
adorned the idea and elaborated it for the 
dying man to the extent, even, of con- 
jectures on the land to which the birds 
would take her, some vague earthly para- 
dise, the destination of the birds in their 
mysterious migration. 

It was brave business—with that old 
useless service pistol, the actual reality, 
the only escape for her. 


E had to realize that the old man was 
hanging to life bya mere cobweb. He 
did not realize anything beyond the ele- 
mental fact that a white man had arrived, 
and that they were now all right—he could 
go. Itmust have been like one of those dra- 
matic scenes in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. The messenger of God long prayed 
for had appeared; all peril, all concern for 
his daughter was ended; the cobweb 
thread of life parted in the blessing the 
feeble man poured out. 

Like that the old man passed. 

He did not know how little Hudson 
could help. How the white man must 
have cursed that mutinous Chinese crew! 
With his ship standing by! But there was 
no ship. There was only the bare sampan, 
hawsered to a point of rock, undulating in 
the sea, parted by a dozen strides of salt 
water from this loathsome mainland. 

Hudson and the girl faced the fact, with 
the Oriental grinning by the door. The 
native was disturbed, but he was not giv- 
ing up. Bennett understood something of 
the workings of the native mind. A Chink 
can wait when he sees a thing on its way to 
him; otherwise he doesn’t wait. He can 
be as quick as the men of any race. It was 
of no use to wait now. 

But there was one thing the Oriental 
didn’t realize. The white men he knew 
were physically enervated by the East. 
He didn’t count on the iron body Hudson 
brought with him into Asia; the gain he 
got out of the coal fields when he was re- 
trieving his fortune; the iron body that 
made such a ghastly wreck of Lord Dartie 
in the drawing-room at Wildmere House. 


i pecccabes moved quickly. There was only 
one thing todo. They must trust them- 
selves to the sea. 

Bennett stopped here in his narrative. 
He sat back in his chair with his big hands 
folded in front of him. 

Here had been a difficult place to piece 
together with Hudson’s fragments. What 
happened wasn’t precisely clear. 

Onething, however, was 
certain. There had been a 
very deuce of a fight. It 
had started like a flash 
with some jitsu grip that 
the Oriental had tried on 
Hudson as he passed be- 
hindhim. Bennett knew 
the sort of thing, had seen 
it on this south coast, seen 
men’s spines snapped by 
it—a cruelly quick thing. 
But the native hadn’t got 
his grip quite right. Hud- 
son had a warning, or he 
changed his position at 
the moment; and the 
Chink wasn’t counting on 
an iron body against his 
jitsu. 

Anyway, the trick 
failed, and the fight got 
under way. The native 
must have been a husky 
brute. The fight wrecked the house; 
wrecked all the netting and went on out- 
side. Bennett didn’t know thedetails. But 
it ended in an old-fashioned English hip 
lock that brought the Oriental down with 
his own spine snapped. Hecouldn’t move, 
and the insects got him. 

Bennett paused. One needed no com- 
ment on that awful, loathsome horror. 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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“LOVE and GOOD 
WISHES for LIFE” 
Lady Elgin for her. Lord Elgin for 
him. A gift that is a life-long expres- 
sion of affection and good wishes. 
Featured by all jewelers in a wide 
style-variety, priced from $15 to $1700. 


D NAME 


Send ‘or the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free 


The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


said it fora lifetime! 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 


ar -«§& ress 


H* twenty-first birthday. The threshold 


of young manhood. 


To mother, the occasion calls for some- 
thing more than short-lived recognition—the 
celebration of a day. It calls for a commem- 
oration of her affection that shall live with 
him all through his life. 

Her birthday gift must say, not merely “I 
love you,” but, “I love you forever andaye!” 


There’s a wealth of such gifts to be had 
at your jeweler’s. Practical gifts and daily 
useful, enduring gifts and good to look upon. 


ADDRESS 


For instance, a gold or silver pocket knife 
or signet ring, to be engraved with his own 
initials. Cuff-links for his first stiff shirt! A 
scarf pin with the talisman stone of his birth- 
month. Or a toilette set in sterling or plate. 


Or there’s a real Elgin Watch! Even at a 
small price! An Elgin that will keep the 
time for him faithfully until he is ready to 
deed it to his own son, to make room for 
a costlier and handsomer Elgin. 


If you’ve a gift problem, drop in and talk 
it over with Dr. Jeweler. 


Consultation’s free! 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


+ Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 27, Elgin, Ill. 
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~NOW YOU MAY ENJOY THESE UNUSUAL RECIPES 
~some of the favorites of more than 50000 good home cooks 


We asked for original Hawaiian Pineapple reci- 
pes—and over 50,000 women sent us their favorites. 

Now in return we want to pass on some of the 
best of these recipes so that women everywhere may 
enjoy them. We feel sure that the dishes suggested in 
this and succeeding advertisements will prove most 
welcome additions to your menus. 

As the first suggestion, we present a pie—because 
pie has always been one of the most popular Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple dishes. And since we prom- 
ised ** unusual recipes,’ we have chosen a pie which 
should have an instant appeal to every woman who 
enjoys serving novel dishes. 

It was suggested by Mrs. Thelma Cox, 914 
Brownsville Road, Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. She calls it ‘‘Ice Cream Pie-Hawaiian’’—and 
says that it is a favorite with her family and guests. 
This is the way she makes it: 

‘*Bakearich pie crust. Cool 
and set away until ready to 
serve. Place in serving dish 
and fill with ice cream; quick- 
ly spread with drained (very 
dry) Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple and cover with a me- 
ringue, made of 3 whites of 
eggs stiffly beaten, and 2 ta- 
blespoons of sugar. Place pie 
under a flame in broiling ov- 


en or on a bread board on the Mrs. Thelma Cox 


top rack of a very hot oven 
about 1 or 2 minutes to brown 
the meringue. Serve at once.’’ 

Next comes a salad—an im- 
provement on the ever-popular 
pineapple-tomato combination 
—submitted by Mrs. W. T. 
Rowland, 1706 Winthrop Ave- 
nue, Charlotte, N. C. 

The very name, ‘‘ Water Lily 
Salad,’’ is intriguing. And it is 
so easy to make—as may be seen from Mrs. Row- 
land’s recipe, below: 

‘*Take rather small tomatoes uniform in size. 
Peel them without removing the stem end. Cut in 
sixths, partly through to the solid part at stem. Press 
gently apart until the tomato is like a water lily 
about two-thirds open. Put tomatoes on lettuce leaf 
and fill the centers with drained Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Garnish with mayonnaise.’’ 

And finally, a dessert: Hawaiian Pineapple and 
marshmallows in a particularly colorful and taste- 
ful combination. Miss Mary Deschamps, 1148 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., says that it has been 
the making of more than one company dinner. You 
will find it delightful, made this way: 

**Turn a can of Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple in- 
toa deep dish. Add a quarter of a pound of marsh- 
mallows. Set in a cold place, until marshmallows 
are dissolved. Serve very cold with whipped cream 





Mrs. W. T. Rowland 





—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 


or ice cream. If desired, a few pink marshmallows 
may be added to each service, for color.’’ 
Serve Hawaiian Pineapple often—both Crushed and 
Sliced—each form for its particular uses. The two 
forms are identical in quality and flavor—the same 
sun-ripened fruit grown on model 
Hawaiian plantations — picked 
and canned just at the moment 
of full flavor and sweetness. 
Government tests show that 
field-ripened Hawaiian Pineap- 
ple has zearly four times as much 
natural fruit sugar as the so-called 
‘*fresh pineapple’’ which must be 
picked green and allowed toripen 
on the way to 
market. 
Besure of the best. Buy canned 
Hawaiian Pineapple! That’s the 
only way to appreciate just how 
good Hawaiian Pineapple really is. 


Send For This Free Book! 

Encouraged by the record-breaking 
popularity of our recipe book during the 
past five years, we have published an- 
other—this time containing recipes sub- 
mitted by some of America’s best “home 
cooks.” Write for your free copy—to 
the address below —today! 


Miss Mary Deschamps 
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Hudson and the girl had to run for it 
then. The insects swarmed in, now that 
the poisoned nettings all around the house 
were gone. There was no time for any- 
thing. They had to go. They waded along 
the beach through the water to the sam- 
pan. It lay there hawsered to the point of 
rock, and Hudson got it off. Their only 
chance was on the sea—dashed poor 
chance, as Bennett said it. But it was the 
only one. 

The crawling curse over that whole 
island extended to the water on every side. 
It overran the house now, and everything 
it contained. No living thing could re- 
main, could live an hour outside the secur- 
ity of the sea. Stripped clean, it was a 
choice of deaths. That’s how it looked to 
Bennett; how it must have looked to 
Hudson. 


UT even the fortune of a clean death in 
the sea seemed denied them. The cur- 
rent ran landward—that’s how Hudson 
managed to come ashore—and in spite of 
every effort, the man could not get the 
sampan out into the open ocean. He 
worked with a piece of plank for an oar, and 
the girl helped. But the current was against 
them. It always brought the craft back to 
the island. That doomed spot seemed to 
draw them like a magnet. They couldn’t 
manage to come clear of it. The cruel, dis- 
heartening struggle went on between the 
trapped man and the sea. The two people 
toiling like the doomed would get the craft 
out for a distance, and then the current 
would suck it in. 

There could be only one end; a sea cur- 
rent doesn’t tire out. It seemed like a 
strange, vicious intent in Nature against 
them. There was a bit of wind blowing 
toward the sea, enough to stimulate hope 
in the man always to 
a further effort. But 





and drank it as one would a cup of water. 
*“Maybe time don’t count,”’ he said. 

I caught at the word. It was the very 
point. And between the end of that sen- 
tence and the next I had a flashed vision 
of the scene. 

They were together for a day on the 
sea; for a day convoyed by the birds, they 
were together on the rotten Chinese sam- 
pan. How long was that? 

Not the hemp of Asia only can extend 
the conception of time. Great emotion 
can extend it. I wrote it down a day, but 
was it not, rather, the days and nights of 
a life; zons; light years; duration in- 
credibly extended? 


HIS is the very point that Nordheim’s 

story putitsthumbon. It’s the reason 
I gave you that derelict’s story in detail; 
the extension of time that the man ex- 
perienced in the moment of his descent 
into the sea; the extension of time that 
the lost creature sought at the head of his 
river in the Malay Peninsula. 

They were evidences—persuasive evi- 
dences—of the vast, incredible possibility. 
Time is no reality. It is no thing fixed in 
Nature. 

It is a condition of the mind. Great 
emotions play the deuce with it; even the 
physical transmutation of a drug can put 
it out of balance. 

You see now why I repeated the stories 
of the two derelicts in the club room of the 
Wu Fang Company. Suppose you had 
got the idea that Hudson’s dream ended 
like the dream of Chillingsworth’s trader 
ended—death at the end of it! That 
would be the end in one view—if one saw 
only a single, narrow, culminating fact. 
But here was the human mind drugged by 
a great emotion out of all conception of 
time. Seated on the deck of the sam- 
pan, together, convoyed by the birds, the 

; sea extending like 
an empty world 








it was a little irony 
of the wicked gods. 
With any sort of sail 
the sampan would 
have overcome the 
current. But there 
was nothing except 
the bare rigging for 
the wind to drift 
through. 

Then, when the 
end appeared, the 
miraclehappened. A 
great swarm of white 
birds moving north 
settled on the rigging 
of the sampan, clus- 
tered, massed on it 
like a hive of bees. 
They were small 
downy things, and 
their close-clustered, 
feathery bodies cov- 
ered all the bare rig- 
ging as witha 
blanket of cotton wool. It made a sail! 
The resistance to the wind offered by this 
compact feathery mass was enough to over- 
come the current. The sampan moved 
out into the open sea! 





ENNETT stopped again in his narra- 
4) tive. The fingers of his big hands, in- 
terlaced before him, moved as in a sort of 
tattoo. “I don’t know,” he said. And 
again: ‘‘I don’t know.” 

It was a profound comment, going to the 
core of the thing. 

“It was a migrating flock, I suppose, 
worn out with a long flight and taking the 
first rest it could find, every bird crowding 
in to get a foothold. They would pack up 
like that if they were exhausted. But— 
1 don’t know.” 

He didn’t mean a doubt on the essential 
fact; he meant a doubt on what one 
would call a rational explanation of it. 
He looked out the window at the slimy 
canal and about him at the club room of 
the Wu Fang Company, carpeted with its 
dirty matting. 

He put out one of his hands, took up a 
glass of brandy he had filled for himself 


= 





an about them, they 
lived on! 

Bennett summed 
the whole thing up 
in his next sentence: 
‘“Maybe that day on 
the sea was enough 
for them.” 


HAT was a fur- 

ther vital point. 
We can’t stand 
much. I mean the 
human body won’t 
stand a long strain. 
It goes to pieces; 
they couldn’t have 
lived on like that in 
any world we know. 
We have no word to 
describe what that 
manand that girl felt 
for one another. The 
rotten planks in that 
hot, dirty Chinese 
sampan was a paradise. They were to- 
gether. That summed it up. 

Bennett fingered the dirty brandy glass. 
There came a sudden energy in his voice 
when he spoke again. 

“Don’t we slave through a whole life just 
to get a moment of what we want? Does 
anybody know how big that moment can 
be? Maybe it can fill all the time there is. 
And they had a day of it!” 

He arose, crossed the room, picked up 
the Italian translation of the Passing of 
Arthur that his companion had left lying 
by the chair when he went out, and care- 
fully set it in the packing-box shelf beside 
the old books on navigation. 

“‘T don’t know what happened,”’ he said. 
“The girl may have slipped from the sam- 
pan into the sea after the exhaustion of 
that terrible adventure. That white man 
may have rolled into the sea from the 
deck of my ship—or the two of them may 
have passed with the birds to some earthly 
paradise. 

“Anyway, he was gone one morning, 
and the native lookout said he saw the 


cloud pass.” - 
THE END 
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MOTION PICTURES of the children? 


@ 
Take them with LMNO automatic camera 
Yor srene of 


AT darling smile, the first toddling steps, all the manner- 

isms that develop with later years— now can be recorded 

in motion pictures as easily as you formerly took snapshots with 

an ordinary camera. Filmo, the camera that makes this magic 

possible, has been perfected for your use by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of motion picture cameras and equipment. _ 

You need no photographic experience to operate Filmo. Simply raise 

it to the eye, like sighting a spy-glass, press a button and your pictures are 


taken automatically. Show them on a wall or screen at home with the 
Filmo Projector, which is equally simple to operate. The Filmo Camera 


Yet it costs but $180—less than the cost of the radio set or phonograph 


in your living room. 





Note the spy-glass 
viewfinder—a dis- 
brings you the precision of our professional cameras costing up to $5000. tinctive feature, 


originated and used 
exclusively by this 


The quality dealer in your city will gladly show you how personal company 


movies are made with 
You See, You Get,”’ telling the whole interesting story. 





Established 1907 


O. Write us for descriptive booklet, ““What 


BELL @ HOWELL CO. 


1810 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: New York, Hollywood and London 
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Home 

No, 640, 
5 rooms and 
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rials, $1362 
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You Can Afford 


This Charming Home ! [pz 





Send for our Book of 200 Home Plans; sho’ photos, 
fi specifications, and lowest wholesale prices. 


ESTABLISHEO 1665 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


For the very same money you are now paying out in 
rent, you can own a distinctive Gordon-Van Tine Home 
and enjoy the comfort, convenience and pleasure it affords. 
Our free plans and wholesale, direct-from-mill 
prices on all the material, ready-cut, put this and 
200 other modern, artistic homes within your reach. 


We specialize in modern small houses of 5 to 9 rooms— 
the kind architects usually ignore. We furnish exclu- 
sive designs—plans that have been tested and built 
hundreds of times, carefully worked out to save steps 
and lighten house-work. Our own factories 
the mill-work, and we cut all heavy timbers and 
framing lumber to fit on power-driven machines—which 
saves you costly hand-sawing. Over 200,000 customers 
vouch for our savings. Many say they save up to $2,000. 


roduce 


-Van Tine Co. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
755 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as 
$2.50 to $3.50, according to size 
and grade. Smaller sizes—$1.50 
to $2.00. Look for the Endicott- 
Johnson trade-mark on the sole. 








She Ladies‘ HOME: JOURNAL 


Keeping them in shoes is no joke 


Loox back. Recall your own 
childhood. Doesn’t memory tell 
you that it is simply useless to 
expect happy, carefree youngsters 
to be careful with their shoes? 
That the secret of making chil- 
dren’s shoes last longer must be 
sought in the shoes themselves? 


We can help you. When next: 


a pair of battered juvenile shoes 
reminds you that another trip to 
the shoe store is imminent, make 
it a point to remember this guide 
to “Better shoes for less money” 
—Endicott- Johnson. 
Endicott-Johnson shoes are 
made by the largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the 
world. Largest because millions 
of mothers have discovered the 
extraordinary wear, the smart 
looks and the unusual value that 
are in these shoes. Largest too, 
because 50,000 stores make it 
possible to obtain Endicott- 
Johnson shoes ’most everywhere. 
Durability is built in 
Endicott-Johnson shoes are made 
by a most unusual organization — 
an. “Industrial Democracy” of 
17,000 trained workers whose 
hearts, minds and hands are joined 


in a mutual determination to make 
better shoes. Each E-J Worker 
has a special incentive to put his 
best effort into his work. Each 
has a direct interest in every pair 
of shoes he makes. Workmanship 
is of the highest order. 


But that isn’t all. These are 
tested shoes. Not designed on 
theory. But made from direct ob- 
servation of the punishment lusty 
youngsters inflict on shoes. We 
put shoes on active boys and girls. 
Watch what happens. And what 
we learn helps us to make better 
and better shoes. 


It tells what lasts are best for 
each type of shoe. What leathers 
give the longest service. Where 
each shoe can be strengthened. 
We make every improvement that 
is possible. We tan leather in a 
special way in our own huge tan- 
neries. We make our own rubber 
soles and heels. 























Try these shoes 

Ask any dealer to show you 
some of the new spring styles of 
Endicott-Johnson shoes. Examine 
them—closely. Note the strong, 
fine leather. Sturdy construction. 
Comely shapes. Splendid finishes. 
Put a pair on each of your children 
and watch them wear. 

Scores of styles from which to 
choose—for school, dress and 
play. There’s a store selling 
Endicott-Johnson shoes near you, 
most likely. If you don’t happen 
to know where, we'll tell you— 
gladly. Write to Endicott-John- 
son, Endicott, N. Y.; New York 
City, N. Y., or St. Louis, Mo. 


1. Enpwett—Girls’ blonde calfskin sport Ox- 
fords. Mottled lizard tongue. Blucher pattern. 
Broad-toed “balloon” last. Airy crepe sole. 

2. SreRLINc—Boys’ welt Oxfords with golden tan 
uppers and stocky oak soles. Snarky stitching 
and perforations. Snug-fitting “blimp” last. 
Also made in blonde calfskin. 

3. IsaBELLE—Patent step-in girls’ pumps. Smart; 
neat simplicity. Apricot trim; 10/8 heel; rub 
ber toplift. Ideal shoes for girls in their teens. 

4. HrKicx—Real shoes for real boys! Lace-to-toe 
type. Sturdily built for all sports wear. 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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Why I Never Smile 


(Continued from Page 20) 


different. While I was waiting for rehears- 
als to be called, I met Joseph Schenck, 
who is now my brother-in-law, and he 
told me that he was making some two-reel 
pictures. He wanted to know if I wanted 
to try the movies. At the Winter Garden 
I was to get two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week. For pictures, I was offered 
forty. I had no more idea than anyone 
else at the time what the growth of pic- 
tures was to be. One feature of the films 
did appeal to me and that was that it would 
mean staying in one place for a while. I 
had been traveling on the road for over 
twenty years. I took the gamble and cast 
my lot with the pictures. 

My first appearance on the screen was in 
a comedy called The Butcher Boy. The 
scene was a general or country store. I en- 
tered to buy some molasses, but it hap- 
pened that the two principal comedians 
were just then exchanging bags of flour 
with one another, across the store. I in- 
tercepted one with my head and was 
knocked out. Those early screen come- 
dians aimed true and threw straight! I can 
remember that blow now. After I was 
picked up and brushed off a bit, I bought 
my molasses, only to discover that I had 
left the quarter in the bottom of the pail. 
Then followed a scene in which almost 
everybody in the store and myself tried 
to get the quarter. I became covered with 
molasses and my pan-shaped hat fell into 
the pail. As this scene did not seem to go 
right, it was taken several times. My first 
day in pictures, and it was for this that I 
gave up two hundred and ten dollars 
a week! 

I think it was while I was working on a 
second picture that I was called to Camp 
Kearny, and after a period at that train- 
ing camp, and eleven months in France, in 
which I was more useful, I am afraid, in 
camp entertainments than I was in the 
more ordinary part of soldiering, I re- 
turned to Hollywood to make a picture 
called The Saphead. This was a screen 
version of Bronson Howard’s old play, 
The Henrietta, in which William H. Crane 
played his old part and I played Stuart 
Robson’s part of Bertie, The Lamb. After 


this, I began making two-reel comedies, 


in which I was featured. 


eA Gag in Comedy 


HE first was One Week. In this film I 

bought a portable house by mail and 
got the numbers mixed up, so that a down- 
stairs door contrived to get upstairs and 
I, thinking I was walking into the garden, 
walked through it and dropped many feet. 
Even at this time the moving-picture 
comedy was getting to be more legitimate, 
logical and consistent; and the people 
were more human and less like the heroes 
of the comic strips. They were beginning 
to put things on the screen because they 
arose from the situation, as in stage plays, 
and not because they were supposed to be 
independently funny or because certain 
properties that could be used happened 
to be at hand. I was not in the films in the 
early custard-pie era, nor was I in the 
comedies that were wholly without logical 
development. I remember one old film in 
which there suddenly flashed across the 
screen a title: Then He Went to London. 
There was no occasion in the story why 
he should go to London, and no one knew 
who he was, except that he was the prin- 
cipal figure employed in the putting over 
of the comedy. The only possible reason 
for this journey was that they happened 
to have around the studio an English joke 
or gag which they thought would prove 
irresistible on the screen. Out here, in the 
making of comedies, we talk much about 
gags. A gag in comedy is what they call a 
piece of business in the theater. It is the 
handling of a property. It is not like a 
situation which arises out of the action, 
though it may help the action. 


Today the comedy occupies a more 
dignified place in the amusement business 
than in the early days. It used to be a 
sort of after piece to a longer picture. 
Now it is often the whole bill. With this 
increased importance has come a different 
type of comedy; space is now needed to 
work out logically and adequately a good 
idea or story. Formerly I did two-reelers, 
one right after another, and now it is an 
effort to get through two five-reel pictures 
in a year. This has not come from any 
slowing up. We work just as hard around 
the studio as we ever did, and we play our 
games of baseball no more frequently, but 
the old pace cannot be maintained. We 
have educated audiences, and they have 
gone beyond and demand more of us. We 
can no longer use the old, impossible 
gags that were inserted without rime or 
reason; anything served that was funny 
to fill in the time until the grand finale, 
and that was inevitably an elaborate 
chase, usually through the streets. I do 
not mean to say that the day of the im- 
possible gag is over or to imply that these 
things were not funny. They were often 
screamingly so. I remember the finish of 
an early picture of mine called Hard Luck. 
For no particular reason I jumped from a 
great height. I missed the swimming 
pool, made a dent in the concrete along- 
side of it and disappeared into the earth. 
Then there was a title: Years After- 
wards. It was the same scene, the swim- 
ming pool is covered with moss, but the 
dent into which I disappeared is still 
there. I emerge and then motioning with 
a sort of come on gesture, I am fol- 
lowed by a Chinese wife and two chil- 
dren. Audiences used to go out of the 
theater howling at that. 


Get the Public to Answer 


AT makes the publiclaugh? Now, 
though I neither laugh nor smile on 
the screen, it is my business to get smiles 
and laughs, principally laughs, out of audi- 
ences. We can only judge by our experi- 
ence, and by tests and observances of 
audiences in actual moving-picture the- 
aters. Usually when a comedy is com- 
pleted in a studio there are hurry calls for 
everyone who appeared in it and sets are 
put up again because it has been found 
necessary to retake early scenes. On the 
stage it is possible to form a certain 
routine for an act. If a thing doesn’t go 
at a matinée it can be taken out at night. 
I do not care who the performer is, 
whether he is the humble supper chaser 
who gets the bad spots in a bill and plays 
three times, at least, a day, or the star act 
in the best position, he is influenced by 
his audience. The empty seats get you— 
and so do the occupied ones if they are 
not responsive. Now, in the films we are 
constantly without the benefit of an audi- 
ence during the process of making our 
picture. It is an old story in Hollywood 
that the things we think are irresistible 
are the very things that the public can sit 
through in stony silence. 

The property room in our studio is 
filled with rubber fish. They were made 
for what I thought was going to be the 
best gag that I had ever had. It was in 
the film, The Navigator, and I, in a diver’s 
suit, was under the sea. A school of fish 
pass me, we will say, from east to west. 
Now, it was thought that it would be ex- 
tremely funny if this school of fish could 
be held up, while a poor little lone fish 
that wanted to get from north to south 
could go through the traffic. I picked up 
a starfish, pinned it on my breast, and in 
the manner of a traffic cop stopped some 
of the fish, and then, when the lone fish 
had gone through the lane I had made, I 
signaled the waiting fish that they might 
proceed. They did. They were operated 
by a large steel contrivance which looked 
like a press capable of turning out an 













































THROUGH THE AGES SERIES -NO 7 


In ‘Nicaragua 400 Years Igo / 


cA BRUSH Of twigs or shreds of the magua 
plant, with ashes and sand, helped the 
Indians to clean and scour. 


Today, the modern housewife uses 
Sapolio to bring wholesome cleanliness to 
a refrigerators, pantry shelves and preserve 

= closets. Works quickly and easily. Large 
_ Pho cake, no waste; no disagreeable dust or 
a problems odor. 


to-da ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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, Ts striking beauty of the 
Lady Dover is not its only 
charm. Those graceful, taper- 
ing lines give an unusually 
large ironing surface and per- 
mit you to see your work every 
inch of the way. Moreover,the 
Lady Dover will not burn out. 
With it comes an insurance 
policy definitely covering 
this feature. Over-heating, 
moisture, even a thump on 
the laundry floor won’t hurt 
it a bit, electrically. Com- 
plete with convenient plug 
that turns current off or on 
without detaching iron, $6.75. 


THE DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° 
































Dover Domanco—the original 

‘no-burn-out’”’ electric iron. 

Like the Lady Dover, insured. 
Retail price, $5.00. 


Dover’ Table Percolator— 
possesses same ‘‘no-burn-out”’ 

feature. Also insured. Six-cup 
size, $8.50. Nine-cup size, $10. 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 


Real Rest 


OW cheerful the wakening if the night’s rest is right. And 
how easy to make it right! 


With a Red Cross Mattress on every bed—sound, refreshing slumber becomes 
acertainty. Only the finest of new materials go into Red Cross Mattresses. 
Only skilled experts work on them. Quality considered, their cost is moderate. 
And the better furniture and department stores recommend them—because 
every Red Cross Mattress is absolutely guaranteed. 


Let us send you our illustrated folder, and sample 
of genuine Java Kapoc used in Red Cross Mattresses. 


NEW YORK MATTRESS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Branches: Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Des Moines 


RED CROSS MATTRESS 


Worthy of Its Name 
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GHOES such as these — charming in 

style, yet giving all the comfort for 
which their name is famous — are 
swiftly winning preference among the 
alert women of today. Only the name 
Martha Washington on the shoe can 
assure you of these qualities + + + + 4 


Martha Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 


Boot & Shoe Co. ~~ Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
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Send ForFree Book- 
let ‘‘For the Sake 
of Happy Feet.” 
















































afternoon paper of large circulation. 
When this scene was exhibited in a try-out 
in one of the suburbs of Los Angeles, no 
one laughed. A minute or two later, still 
under water, I stooped over and washed 
some muck off my hands in a bucket that 
had been left on the bottom of the sea. 
The audience howled. 

We tried two more small towns, and the 
same thing happened. They would not 
laugh. The gag was too intricate. Every- 
body in the audience was too busy won- 
dering how the stunt was accomplished, 
for the rubber fish filmed beautifully and 
appeared very real. There was nothing 
for it but to cut out my favorite gag. It 
had taken days to do, for we were greatly 
handicapped, as there could be no com- 
munication between me and the camera- 
man in the diving bell, except by signals 
with the hand, and these, of course, were 
extremely clumsy. This stunt had kept 
me under water in a cold lake many extra 
hours and, exclusive of time, it had cost 
over ten thousand dollars. 

-It had always occurred to me that there 
was a good deal of comedy to be found 
under the sea, and I ordered a regulation 
diver’s suit that weighed two hundred and 
twenty pounds. The only variation was 
that more glass was put into the front of 
the helmet. The face, even though it is 
not a smiling one, must be seen in com- 
edy. That was the beginning of The Navi- 
gator. The story was built up from that 
diver’s suit. We engaged a Pacific liner 
and anchored it off Catalina. But we 
found that when one walked on the bot- 
tom of the Pacific in a diver’s suit, he 
stirred up so much sand that the films be- 
came cloudy and indistinct. It was neces- 
sary to have clear water into which we 
could lower our diving bell that contained 
the cameras. Someone suggested that we 
might use.the sulphur tank at Riverside. 
We had to extend this, both in height 
and in area, in order to get part of the keel 
of the boat and our rather elaborate under- 
water setting. It must be made to look 
like the bottom of the sea. Though this 
tank had been for many years an object of 
admiration and a place for tourists, at 
twenty-five cents per person, to swim, it 
suddenly caved in when we got ready to 
shoot. Then we moved to Lake Tahoe, 
where the water was certainly clear and 
certainly cold. 


Guess and Try Again 


T SEEMS to me that we can get more 

comedy out of an original story like The 
Navigator, which may spring from no 
more than a diver’s suit, than from a play 
or book that has already found favor with 
the public. We can sit around and discuss 
gags, and put in plot when it is needed 
and where it is needed. The idea is more 
important than the plot. We can also, 
when we build up and develop our story, 
put in a serious or pathetic moment cr 
two. These, of course, are no more than 
the light and shade which make for the 
best comedy, whether on the stage or on 
the screen. It has been found in farces 
on the stage that there can be such a 
thing as too many laughs, that they can 
follow too close together for all of them to 
register. This is true with the elaborated 
screen comedy. Of course, the comedian’s 
quiet bits or serious bits should not be 
held too long. They will seem dull. But 
how long a moment of pathos in a comedy 
may be allowed to run is like the timing 
of a gag. We can argue the question, 
work over it and experiment in the studio, 
but it is the audience that gives us the 
answer. We can merely guess and try 
things once, as the saying is. It is like the 
answer to the question: ‘‘ What makes ’em 
laugh?” We don’t know. 

In a burlesque Western film, I, as a very 
verdant, green tenderfoot, got myself into 
a poker game with a villain in the bunk 
house. He cheats, and I tell him so in 
a subtitle. He pulls a gun on me and 
in another subtitle replies by quoting, 
inaccurately, from Owen Wister’s The Vir- 
ginian: ‘“‘In this country, when you say 
that—smile!’’ Now, I never smile on the 


screen and never have. What was my 
character to do in this situation? In the 
studio, we thought this very much O. K. 
and highly comic—one of those happy 
accidents that turn up now and then to 
relieve the routine course of a carefully 
planned scenario. We had figured that 
the audience would know that I could not 
smile, and that they knew that my frozen 
face was as necessary to the character I 
always play as my flat hat and my neck- 
tie on a rubber, which pulls down and 
snaps back. But when the picture was 
projected in the theaters, no one laughed. 
I do not believe that this was because they 
were worried that I might be shot. Our 
mistake probably was that we had 
counted on something that was outside 
the picture at the particular moment. 
Perhaps they laughed when they got home, 
but in any event, the scene was a dud. 
Nor was there laughter when, with my 
fingers, I pointed up the corners of my 
mouth, making a sort of jack-o’-lantern 
grin. This is as near to a smile as I have 
ever been on the screen, and nobody 
laughed. 


Not the Laughing Kind 
ONG before I appeared in the films, I 
was used to pantomime and dumb 
show—always with a serious, expression- 
less countenance. In all the years that I 
played in the vaudeville theaters with my 
mother and father in the act billed as 
The Three Keatons, I never spoke, smiled 
or laughed. In this knockabout act, my 
father and I used to hit each other with 
brooms, occasioning for me strange flops 
and falls. If I should chance to smile, the 
next hit would be a good deal harder. All 
the parental correction I ever received 
was with an audience looking on. I could 
not even whimper. 

When I grew older, I readily figured 
out for myself that I was not one of 
those comedians who could jest with an 
audience and laugh withit. My audience 
must laugh at me. 

If ever I appear on the stage again, 
even if it is only for a benefit, I shall have 
no lines. But I am reluctant now to ap- 
pear before a crowd of people, and noth- 
ing would induce me to make a speech. 
I am not sure that I approve anyway of 
personal appearances for moving-picture 
stars. It requires a type of showmanship 
which few of us have, and it is not our 
business to talk. 

Once I was lured into attending the 
opening of a new theater in Philadelphia. 
It had been broadcast through the papers 
that a trainload of people, prominent in 
the theater and the picture world, was to 
arrive at the Broad Street Station to at- 
tend the opening of this very superior 
picture and vaudeville house. A mob of 
fans was waiting for the train. There was 
much smiling and bowing and many hand- 
shakes. I walked through the crowd in 
absolute seriousness until I heard some- 
one say: ‘Stick a pin in him, and see if 
you can make him laugh.”” It was with 
no little apprehension and with a great 
deal of effort that I reached a cab outside 
the station. That night—how reminiscent 
those two words seem—I made a speech. 
Dumb show is best for screen people, if 
they must appear in public, especially for 
the comedian. 

My serious, immovable countenance or 
pan face has brought me some amusing 
letters from film fans, and I find that 
they have some strange names for me. 
For instance, in Siam I am called Kofreto. 
In Cochin China my name is Wong Wong. 
In Liberia, Kazunk. And in Moravia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Northern Hungary, 
I gather from my mail that I am referred 
to as Prysmysleno. In Spain they call me 
Zephonio; in Poland Zybsko; and in 
France, Malec. In Iceland, where business 
representatives tell me my pictures go 
well, I am dubbed Glo-go. No one as yet 
has given me authentic translations, but I 
imagine that most of these names of en- 
dearment signify null and void, and their 
combined meaning, if totaled up, would 
equal zero. 
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W herever there are flies, use Fly-Tox 


In many finely appointed homes spraying 
every room with Fly-Tox is a daily summer- 
time accomplishment. This is not just an 
exceptional refinement. Indeed, it is con- 
sidered a requisite to good housekeeping. 


Spraying the entire room with Fly-Tox 
reaches and kills offensive household insects 
even in their places of hiding. That insures 
unmolested summer comfort. Musty, fly- 
tainted odors are displaced by an atmosphere 
of cleanliness. The draperies are unsoiled, 
spotless, beautiful. The upholstery fresh 
and bright, radiant with cleanliness. In the 
absence of unclean household insects, every 
room in the house glows with a refreshing, 
cleanly charm—a charm in which every 
housewife enjoys a rightful pride. 


@he eModern Safeguard to Health and Comfort 


Fly-Tox is an established, efficient household insecticide. It was developed 
at Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. Stainless. Harmless to humans. 
Yet when its cleanly fragrant spray touches them these insect enemies to 
man’s health and comfort crumple up and die. Fly-Tox has brought to 
millions of homes a new summer comfort—a house without flies or mosquitoes. 


Most people prefer the hand sprayer. It gives better satisfaction. How- 
ever, a trial sprayer is given free with every small bottle. 











HALF PINT - 50C PINT ° '75C QUART - $1.25 GALLON - $4.00 
Galions in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, restaurants, summer camps, institutions 


RITLLS BLIES 
MOSQUITOES 


MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 
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lohat 
, baby worth ? 


Priceless! A great gift that can never be replaced! 
Innocent and defenseless. Its comfort and health, even 
life itself, depend on little duties that constitute vigilant 
care and loving thoughtfulness. 


q 


In the summertime no greater service can be rendered than to shield the 
child and its food from the perilous contact with flies and mosquitoes. 


The fly is the filthiest insect known. Literally hun- 
dreds—some scientists say, thousands—of deadly 
bacteria swarm in the putrescent ooze of a fly’s spongy 
foot. It contaminates everything it touches. Sows the 
germs of disease on the very delicacies a child likes toeat. 


The mosquito is no less an assassin. Whole 
epidemics have been-traced by its ravages. 
Penetrating a child’s tender skin, the bite is 
bitterly painful. And with the germ of fever 
firing their blood, little bodies writhe in the 
burning torture of flaming torment. The 
end—sometimes is tragic. 


Flies and mosquitoes transmit typhoid fever, 
dysentery, infaitile paralysis. Safety is only 
possible when these insects are killed. That 
is why devoted parents in millions of homes 
use Fly-Tox. It destroys flies and mosquitoes. 
It safeguards the health and comfort of our 
most precious possession—little children. 
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cA cool drink for a summer day is Weicn’s. Blend it with other pure fruit juices, with ginger ale, or with sparkling water. 


RUIT JUICE squeezed from 


FRESH GraPES inspires a Variety 
of Drinks - refreshing and healthful 


oie fruit juice—squeezed from luscious 
Concord grapes fresh-cut from the vine—that 


is Welch’s. - 


In each glass are all the invigorating qualities 
of ripe, fresh fruit—all the health-building values 
our leading food authorities say we must have in 
our diet every day. 


And all the glowing color and tempting fra- 
grance, the superb flavor of fresh grapes, ripened 
slowly to perfection. 


Regularly every day the most famous hotels in 
America serve Welch’s for the breakfast fruit 
course. In hospitals everywhere dietitians trust 
to this fragrant delicious juice to refresh the fever- 
ish and coax the convalescent. Particular mothers 
choose Welch’s for their children. They know it 
is pure healthful fruit juice. 


Blended with other fruit juices, with ginger ale, 
or sparkling water, or coolly inviting with crushed 
ice,—how perfectly it fits one’s ‘“three-meals-a- 
day,” how happily it strikes just the note of one’s 
gay informal between-meals. 


America’s Greatest Dietitians point to Welch’s— 


< 


“Not only vitamins,” they say, “are in each glass 
of Welch’s, but mineral salts, too, that children 
must have especially to build strong bones and 
teeth; laxative properties that modern diets need; 
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In America’s leading hotels Welcl's Grape 


Fuice 1s served daily for the breakfast fruit 
juice. Among them: 


Horet Pennsytvania New York City 
The Wa.vorr-Astoria New York City 
The BLacksTONE Chicago 

The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
Horert MuEHLEBACH Kansas City, Mo. 
Los AncELEs Bittmore Los Angeles 
Hore STaTLeR Buffalo 

The Pavace Hore. - San Francisco 
The MayFLowER Washington, D. C. 
The ATLANTA BILTMORE Afélanta 











nourishing fruit sugar that is so easily digested; 
and natural fruit elements that turn to alkalies in 
the body and help to prevent the over-acidity so 
common today. 


“And its delicious flavor, color, and fragrance of the 
fresh fruit are important also for our health. For they 
rouse keen appetite and thereby help the whole diges- 
tive process.” 


New delightful fruit juice drinks for every occasion 
are described in our booklet “ The Vital Place of Appetite 
in Diet.” Let us send it to you, free. Ask for Welch’s 
when at the soda fountain; order it from your grocer, 
druggist or confectioner. You will want Welch’s at some 
time every day. The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N. Y. Makers of Welch’s Grape Juice, Grapelade, Pre- 
serves, and other Quality Products. Canadian plant,— 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 


FREE: new ideas for delicious drinks ; 
D i 


Tue Wetcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-24,Westfield, New York. 


Please send me—free—your book of new fruit juice drinks, “ The 
Vital Place of Appetite in Diet.” 
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“Can you spare a minute, Mr. Dut- 
ton?” 

Dutton scowled, trying to distinguish 
the features in the shadow of the pines. 
“What about?” he demanded. 

The other climbed in nimbly beside him, 
as if taking the question for consent. 
‘Better drive ahead,” he suggested. ‘‘It’s 
the safest way to talk.” 

“No reason why I shouldn’t do my 
talking anywhere I please.”’ Dutton re- 
sented the lowered, cautious voice. ‘‘ Who 
are you? What do you want?” 

“Drive on, please. It’s quite safe for 
you to talk in public, perhaps, but not for 
me at present, I’m afraid. Especially to 
you.” The man chuckled. ‘This isn’t a 
holdup.” 

Dutton let in the clutch and twisted the 
car into the drive. He followed the loop 
of the smooth, graveled road on between 
the lighted cottages scattered under the 
pines. The other man lit a cigarette, and 
the glow from his cupped hands gave Dut- 
ton a momentary glimpse of his face; the 
thin, sharp fea- 
tures made him 


Black Water 


(Continued from Page 35) 


what’s the next move in the game? I’m 
getting a grand kick out of it, so far.” 

Dutton turned the car. “My next 
move’s toward home. If I were you, I’d 
call it a day too.” 

“You mean I can’t sit in? Oh, 
say Ate 5 

“‘T mean the game’s over, as far as I’m 
concerned,” said Dutton. “I played it 
out and got trimmed for my pains. As for 
bushwhacking, it’s out of my line. You 
got Shabedge away from the chain gang; 
and if you want to mix in the row the way 
he’ll probably tackle it, that’s your privi- 
lege—your funeral, you might say. I’ve 
got a few thousand peach trees to raise 
and educate, and at about this point in 
my career I begin to do just that.” 


““F DON’T blame you for playing it close 

to the chest,” said Folwell. ‘‘Suppose 
we let it go this way: I’m right here, when 
you want to find me, and I’m game for 
pretty nearly anything short of mayhem 
or misprision of treason. Also, I’ve got 
some loose change, 
in case it should 





think of a fox. 

“‘T’ve been won- 
dering whether 
you could use any 
help in this fight 
you’ve been put- 
ting up for those 
squatters. I’d sort 
of like to have a 
hand in it.” 








F DUTTON 
| hadn’t seen the 
face, the voice 
would have at- 
tracted him. As it 
was, he played the 
waiting game. 

“T thought per- 
haps I might be 
some use. I’d be 





be needed. And 
finally, just be- 
tween lodge broth- 

ers, I’dlaugh right 
out loud if Grid- 
ley Boone should 
step on a banana 
peel or catch the 
rinderpest or any- 
thing like that. In 
other words, it 
would need an ef- 
fort on my part to 
love him, if you 
know what I 
mean.” 

“Don’t strain 
your strength on 
my account, 
then,” said Dut- 
ton, laughing. ‘‘It 











glad if you’d let 
me in.” 

“T don’t know you, do I?”’ Dutton in- 
terrupted quietly. 

The other laughed. ‘‘That depends on 
how much you’re interested in golf scores. 
I was runner-up in the last tournament 
here—Reed Folwell. I’ve been here, off 
and on, for three or four winters.” 

The name was remotely familiar, even 
to Mark Dutton’s ear, intentionally deaf 
to the perpetual golf talk of the winter 
colony. ‘Heard of you,” he said shortly. 
“What makes you think I’m going on with 
this fight?” 

“You don’t look like a quitter, and I’m 
pretty sure you aren’t licked, especially 
with this man Savage back in the swamp. 
I think you might find some way of using 
him to keep the pot boiling.” 

“You think I got him clear, do you?” 

“Well, no, though I’m probably about 
the only man in the county that doesn’t.” 
Folwell chuckled softly. “I know you 
hadn’t a thing to do with that.” 

“How do you know?” Something of 
Dutton’s distrust yielded to the forth- 
rightness of the statement. 

“Well, for one reason,” said Folwell, 
“because I did it myself. That’s why I 
wasn’t anxious to have this conversation 
overheard.” 

“You did it?”’ Dutton was taken ut- 
terly by surprise. ‘‘ You ——” 


“DATHER neat, wasn’t it, for an ab- 

solutely impromptu job?” Folwell 
laughed again. “Right under their noses, 
and not a soul on earth with a Chinese 
chance of spotting me. I hadn’t the wildest 
idea of trying anything of the sort till I saw 
the chap there beside the road, out of sight 
of the guards. Came to me in a flash. Had 
him inside and on the way before you 
could wink. Pretty smooth, if I do say it. 
Now we’ve told each other our real names, 
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might be just as 

well for all con- 
cerned if I let you out here, where it’s nice 
and dark. 

“You said something about changing 
tires, too, I think.” 

“It’s a grand night for it,”’ said Folwell 
earnestly. He paused on the running 
board. ‘‘Carry a gun on you?” 

His flippancy was gone, but Dutton 
laughed again. 

“I’m not joshing now. Get one and 
wear it. They’re all through saying it with 
flowers. I know.” He stepped gingerly 
to the road as Dutton shook his head, 
chuckling. “I’ve been up against Boone 
before, and you can take it from me that 
it’s an unhealthy occupation. If you really 
want to bring up those infant peach trees, 
buy some insurance and wear a gun.” 


UTTON left him to cut across the fair- 

way of the golf course, ashen in thestar- 
light, and drove on toward the lights of 
the clubhouse, the bleat and thump of the 
dance orchestra growing in offense as he 
approached. 

Folwell’s warning impressed him as ri- 
diculous. Gridley Boone was too civilized, 
he told himself, to resort to anything so 
crude as violence; he did his fighting in 
the fashion of his century, with the hired 
cunning of lawyers’ brains, with strips of 
paper torn out of his check book. Fol- 
well’s notion was merely another symptom 
of his romantic bent; it struck Dutton 
that he belonged in the class of the youth- 
ful movie addict who sets forth on a ferry- 
boat to slay Indians in Hoboken. He 
grinned at a sudden realization that it 
would.be a relief if Boone would abandon 
his modern weapons and fight out this 
quarrel, hand to hand, man to man. In 
his present mood Dutton would have wel- 
comed a physical encounter as an outlet 
for an inner pressure of hate, hate that 






















































Finer. 
Better- 
Flavored 


IceCream/ 


Ice cream of superfine quality and texture 
is assured by using 


There is only one ACME Freezer— : 
made in four beautiful models ; 

All ACME Freezers, including the 2-quart bright gal- { 

vanized, the 2-quart and 4-quart enamel-galvanized, and } 


4 the Acme Jr. (pint size for children, very small families 
The 5-Minute and sickrooms) are built to give long, useful service. 


DOLLAR FREEZER No Cal $1.00 


. 1 2 qt. Bright-Galvanized...... H 
No. 2 2 qt. Enmamel-Galvanized. .....1.25 j 


The 2-quart, bright galvanized Acme Freezer No. 3 4 qt. Enamel-Galvanized...... 2.25 i 
costs only one dollar; and like every other No. 4 ACME Jr. pint size............ 60 
genuine, all-metal Acme Ice Cream Freezer Satisfaction Guaranteed 


it embodies two important new principlesin Such is our confidence in the quality, workmanship 
freezerdesign. First,itismadewithoutgearsor 24 efficiency of all Acme Freezers, that we—or your j 
< li d dealer—will gladly refund the full purchase price if you ' 
othercomplicated pattsto wear out or getout = are not completely satisfied with the Acme Freezer } 
of order. Thisinsures remarkable durability. you buy. | 


Second, the inner can revolves around a stationary Acme Freezers are sold by hardware, house-furnishing and 

dasher. Thus the contents are department stores. Accept no imitations or substitutes. 
whipped quickly and thorough- If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon. Recipe folder f 
ly, resulting in ice cream of FREE to every purchaser. f 


particularly fine-spun texture USE THIS COUPON 


and velvety smoothness. 


Five minutes’ easy turning— ACME CAN COMPANY 


and a moderate amount of ice 








—are all that are necessary to Dept. L. H. J. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 

produce enough ice cream, 

water ice, sherbet, frappe, Paclosed Grid Oe ciel. . sles eG oie eee eeeeee 
necren | mousse, or frozen pudding for 


ways ready to make all sorts of 
cooling and refreshing frozen 
dainties, quickly, easily, re- (ORD SEA ROD OC 080 60 TOROS DAUR OED On re” 
liably and economically. 


1 family. D ight, 
199443 ; a dies Ace iar Wa rohsjcc 15) scot otras am Ns tetezac pte z | Cisisla aiereigleunt slerste etiam 




















The Nearest Approach to 
Perfect Food Preservation 


CROSS SECTION 


MS 


Hot, sultry days are the supreme test of a refrigerator. Then 
especially you will appreciate the remarkable efficiency of the 
all-steel Gurney Athermos. The Athermos gives perfect serv- 
ice in high humidity. Insulated with two solid inches of pure 
cork board. Doors close tightly against cushion gaskets which 
prevent air leakage. 

The Athermos has a rich, beautiful baked enamel finish, in- 
side and out. Easy to keep clean, sanitary, attractive. The all- 
stecl case, not affected by temperature changes, makes the 
Athermos a life-time refrigerator. It’s the most practical re- tt t ¢ + 
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frigerator you can buy, priced economically. asc 2b OG:~«COF:~COGH 
Write for free booklet, “How Much Does a Aand I—Outside case, 
Good Refrigerator Cost?” and dealer’s name. heavy sheet steel. B 


G R C BP chick. CEandG 

URNEY KEFRIGERATOR OMPANY, Dept. B. CER: Se AE 
* FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN Haag ens noone 
pressed cork board. 


ATHERMOS 
Refrigerators 
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at the unheard o 


price 


A wonderful new mop to fit any 
purse, The famousO-Cedar padded 
triangle swab that gets into stub- 
born corners and won't mar the 
furniture. The new O-Cedar — 
screw-in handle that holds the 
mop firm and makes handling 


It dusts, cleans 


-(edar 
Polish 





F 








easy. Only O-Cedar could pro- 
duce such a mop at such a price. 
At your dealer’s now backed by the 
O-Cedar guarantee. Buy today. 
Also to beautify your floors, 
mops in other sizes at 75c, 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75. 
and polishes 
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p HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years ‘Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 





























Prepared only by . 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 





had no foundation in any rational provo- 
cation, something blind and stupid and 
persisting. 

He stopped at the casino, intending 
merely to look on at the roulette table for 
a little while before starting home. Lan- 
sing Tregner glanced up as he entered, left 
his seat and drew him to a corner. 

“Fooling with the buzz saw, Dutton. 
Watch your step.” 

Dutton shook his head. “I suppose 
you mean this Shabedge business. That 
wasn’t my doing.” 

“You get credit for it,’”’ said Tregner 
soberly. “I’m just telling you to stay 
awake. If there’s any trouble down at the 
dam, after this, things will get rough. 
Don’t make any mistake about it.”’ 

“T’m not looking for trouble,” said 
Dutton, “and there’s no reason why 
trouble should look for me. But if it 
hunts me up”’—he discovered that the 
suggestion had almost the quality of a 
hope—‘‘why, I’ll be waiting for it on the 
doormat. You might pass that on to 
whom it may concern.” 

Tregner sighed. ‘‘I won’t. I’m trying 
to sit on the lid. I’m sorry, Dutton. You 
don’t know what you’re up against. If 
you won’t take a straight tip from the in- 
side—well, keep your powder dry. -You’ll 
need it.” V 


AMILIARITY had dulled the edge of 

Mark Dutton’s respect for dynamite, 
but he took pains, nevertheless, to spread 
a folded blanket under the wooden case 
on the floor of the tonneau and to wedge it 
about with burlap. He was thus engaged 
when Sim Cole touched his elbow. 

“Sheriff wants you should step up to 
the office a minute,” he said. ‘‘Buyin’ 
powder, I see.” 

“Got a lot of stumps to blow out.” 
Dutton turned. ‘‘What’s on Mackenzie’s 
mind this time?” 

“Didn’t say.”’ Cole’s tone implied a 
certain resentment at the want of con- 
fidence, and Dutton did not press the 
inquiry. 

He climbed the worn steps in the old 
brick courthouse to the dingy office on the 
second floor, the deputy at his heels. 

Mackenzie looked up gravely from a 
battered desk. ‘‘Evenin’, sir. Sim, wish’t 
you’d see can you find Dill Coomber any- 
wheres. Reckon we got to jail that there 
nigra again. Be down on the railroad 
platform, I reckon.” 

Cole, visibly displeased, departed re- 
luctantly; Mackenzie waited for the sound 
of his descending step on the stairs. 

‘‘Wish’t you could make out to handle 
Griff Savage for me, Mr. Dutton. Figured 
*t he wouldn’t go makin’ 
me extry work so quick, 
but it looks like he 
couldn’t wait. Boone, 
he just telephoned over 
to say ’t they was five 
fires started in the brush 
around the camp, last 
night, and a couple of 
floats got turned loose 
and went down the river. 
Reckon they wasn’t 
much damage done, but 
Boone sounded right 
discontented.”’ 

Dutton frowned. “I 
don’t believe Griff had 
any hand in it, sheriff. 
He knows better than to 
think he can stop them 
from building the dam by such silly tricks.” 

““Bound to look like he done it though.” 
Mackenzie wagged his head. ‘‘Ain’t been 
a mite of trouble all the while he’s been 
away. Minute he’s home it starts up 
again. Reckon he c’n stop it, even if it 
ain’t him ’t’s doin’ it. Them other Croa- 
tans ain’t got enough sperrit to ——” 


Bn tell him, if I happer to see him,” 
said Dutton. “‘Ofcourseit’s none of my 
business. I refuse to accept any respon- 
sibility for what Griff Shabedge may do.” 

“*Reckon you better make out to find 
him anyhow,” said Mackenzie with 
gentle insistence. ‘‘Bound to be trouble 
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if this keeps up. Boone, he give me some 
right mean chat. Claims ’t if I cain’t 
handle the sheriffin’ business, him an’ 
Tregner aims to do it theirselves.”’ 

Dutton laughed. “Fine. Let ’em. Any- 
body who wants the job of going into 
Black Water after Griff Shabedge can have 
it and welcome.”’ 

‘“Maybe that’s what he meant,” said 
Mackenzie, ‘‘but I kind of got the notion 
he wasn’t figurin’ on nothin’ like that. 
Kind of sounded like he was blamin’ you 
for them there fires.” 

“T see.”” Dutton’s voice sounded curi- 
ously flat in his own ears; he was acutely 
conscious of the weight and pressure ot the 
clumsy gun in his hip pocket. ‘Serves 
notice on me, does he? All right; I’ll be 
ready.” 


*“TYOUND to look reas’nable to Boone,”’ 

said Mackenzie mildly. ‘“‘Sim an’ me 
didn’t have no luck with them other tire 
tracks; lost em when we come to the hard 
roads down to Summerhills. Boone he’s 
bound to figure it was you ’t got Griff 
Savage loose. Ain’t so sure, myself, ’t he’s 
wrong.” 

“It doesn’t matter. He’s seen fit to 
make a threat, through the sheriff of the 
county, to the effect that he intends to 
make some sort of private reprisals against 
me. I want to call your attention to that 
fact, sheriff. He’s putting himself outside 
the law just as much as Griff Shabedge 
ever did. It’s my right and my intention 
to defend myself.” 

“Right funny thing,” said Mackenzie. 
‘*Been in the sheriffin’ business a right 
long while, Ihave. Heard a sight of mean 
chat, but I never seen it hurt the feller it 
was aimed at. Reckon it’s a right poor 
thing to fight with—seen it make a sight 
of bother f’r the man ’t used it. Kind of 
hate to listen at you, talkin’ the same as 
Boone.” 

“T’m not. I’m not making any threats. 
I’m just making it clear that I intend to 
defend myself.” 

“‘Reckon you don’t need to make no 
speeches about it,’ said Mackenzie. 
*“Most anybody’ll protect hisself.’’ 


UTTON felt himself flush under the 
mild rebuke. For a moment his anger 
included Mackenzie, letting Boone use him 
asa mouthpiece for vague threats and coun- 
selling absolute nonresistance. He was re- 
minded of occasional mutters of discontent; 
there were a few people in Hewitt County 
who believed that Dan Mackenzie was 
getting too old to be a good sheriff. Across 
the line, in Cray County, there was a good 
deal of joking on the subject of Hewitt and 
its out-of-date attitude 
toward law enforce- 
ment, centering always 
on old Mackenzie’s well- 
known preference for 
peaceful methods. 
‘**Won’t be no trouble 
if you c’n keep Griff 
Savage from actin’ fool- 
ish, down to the dam. 
Kind of countin’ on you 
to he’p me that much. 
Reckon you owe it to 
me.”’ 
““That’s twice you’ve 
said that. Just what 
does it mean?”’ 
“Reckon you know, 
sir. Kind of use my own 
jedgment about how I 
do my sheriffin’, Ido. Didn’t figure it was 
good sense to send Griff back to the chain 
gang long ’s I couldn’t do it without you’d 
go along. Ain’t nowheres near the bottom 
of this here business yet, and I got a no- 
tion you’d be a sight more use to me riglit 
where you are ’n if you was workin’ on the 
roads. Countin’ on you to handle Grit 
anyhow. Want he should keep clean outen 
this here fight till I git it straight who else 
is into it.” 
His tone and look quieted Duttons 
anger to a mild self-reproach. It was true 
enough that he was in Mackenzie’s debt; 
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silks or summer tweeds or summer 
flannels, there, upon trim ankles, you will 
see McCallum Hosiery. Perhaps it will be a 
gossamer-sheer silk lace clocked; ora plain 
stocking in one of the fashionable pastel 
shades; or a two-toned silk sport stocking. 
Whatever type it is, being McCallum, it is 
in the very height of the mode. 

Yet McCallum supremacy is built upon 
more than its unquestioned fashion leader- 
ship. For thirty years McCallum Silk 
Hosiery has been known for the splendid 
quality woven into every stocking that 
bears its name. Then too it is famous for 
the full-fashioning that gives McCallum 
such a glove-like fit. And not to be for- 
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“She shall wear silk wherever she goes 


\ X 7HEREVER women go clad in summer 


gotten is the wide range of weights and 
textures that make McCallum Hosiery 
suitable for every occasion. 

As for McCallum prices—they range 
from $2.00 upward. At $250, $3.00 and 
$3.50 will be found a variety of stockings 
in many weights and textures and in all 
the leading and wanted colors of the sea- 
-son, for McCallum colors are Paris-styled. 

Ask your favorite merchant to show 
you the new McCallum Hosiery for your 
summer wardrobe. You will be delighted 
with the new shades and smart novelties 
that McCallum is introducing. 

May we not send you a free copy of 
the McCallum Book of Hosiery? A re- 
quest will bring it. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, NORTHAMPTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Surely nothing is too good or 
too beautiful for the happy 
young graduate—and her 
equally lovely young friends. 
They deserve, and wear, 
McCallum Silk Hosiery. Its 
silken beauty so completely 
complements their dainty 
youthfulness. 
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Delightful clockings enrich 
these sheer silk McCallums 
— which come in smartest 
combinations at $3.75 


and up. 




















Novelty sport stock- 
ings of all silk are 
at their best in these 
McCallum: at 
$6.50. 














Pastel shades are new 
— McCallum stock- 
ings ave supreme in 
quality. Yet Mce- 
Callum pastel, are 
priced at only $2.00 
and upward. 
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Derby-rib sport stock- 
ings should be in every 
Summer stocking- 
wardrobe These Mc- 
Callums are $6.00. 
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Nothing too good for them! 


Mothers find their greatest pleasure in dressing their children 
well, for play or parties. In hosiery, that means Randolph Cuties 
Sox for Tots and % length Sports Hose for older boys and girls. 
Beautiful, durable, comfortable—and moderately priced. 


Randolph Cuties are the only genuine Cuties 
Look for the trade mark in every pair 


RANDOLPH MILLS 
Dept. A-6, Randolph & Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents ; 

















TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & CANADA 


SOX FOR TOTS 


Also ¥% length Sports Hose for older boys and girls 
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How Many Extra Dollars 


Will You Earn in June? 


HE next question is, how many dollars 

would you LtikE—$5.00? $10.00? 
$50.00? They may easily be yours even 
though you are as busy as you can be. An 
hour in the morning, the afternoon, or the 
evening; a pleasant call on a friend, a few 
minutes’ conversation with a neighbor— 
that’s all the time you need to earn extra 
money as our subscription representative. 
Could anything be easier, pleasanter? 


Why Now Is the Time to Start 


JOE is the time when so many of us 
are thinking about vacations—and 
for vacations we do need extra cash for 
new clothes, traveling bags, railroad 
fare. Then, school days will soon be 
here again, demanding more new 
clothes and supplies for the children. 

Just for sending us renewal and new 
subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post 





Clip and Mail 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


and The Country Gentleman, hundreds 
of our representatives will earn up to 
$1.50 for an odd hour; in many in- 
stances, more than $100.00 for the 
month. Mrs. Robert Turner of Texas 
has earned over $5.00 extra in a single 
day. And she has a home to keep, an 
invalid husband to care for and a flock 
of hens to feed. But here’s the coupon 
which will bring you all the details. 





358 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your extra money plan. No obligation in asking. 


Name 





Street 





City 
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the old man had known, all along, that 
Griff Shabedge was hidden in the cabin. 
If he had chosen to act on that knowledge, 
Mark Dutton would have paid for it. 

“Of course I’ll help all I can,” he said 
heartily. ‘‘I’ll try to get hold of Griff, al- 
though I don’t believe he set those fires.”’ 

“‘If I knowed for sure ’t he didn’t, it’d 
he’p some,” said Mackenzie. ‘‘Kind of 
hate to see you wearin’ that there gun, 
Mr. Dutton.” 

“I’ve been warned three times, once 
through you,” Dutton said. “I’ve got to 
be ready to defend myself.” 

“Noticed right often in the sheriffin’ 
business ’t a gun ain’t much use without a 
feller shoots first,”? drawled Mackenzie. 
“Wish ’t you’d work on the notion ’t Sim 
Cole an’ me c’n do your defendin’ f’r you. 
Paid to do it, we are.” 

Dutton laughed as he went out. The 
old man’s pacifism was somehow pathetic 
rather than merely amusing. He was 
climbing into his car when Tregner’s mud- 
splashed runabout paused beside him and 
the engineer slid from behind the wheel. 

‘‘Bad business, Dutton. G. B. ’s a mile 
in the air about those brush fires. Came 
pretty close to the powder shacks, right at 
the big fill. If that had gone, good night.” 

Dutton resented the look and tone, for 
all their friendliness. ‘‘ Well, tell it to Mac- 
kenzie,”’ he said shortly. ‘I’m not the 
sheriff.” 


““~ TOLD you that you were sitting in a 
rough game,” said Tregner soberly. 
“You don’t know how rough it can get. If 
that powder had gone we’d have had asweet 
job repairing that fill and ——”’ He shook 
his head. ‘‘Don’t cost G. B. any money, 
Dutton. He’s a mighty fretful loser.” 
“T’ve got nothing to do with it, I tell 
you.” Dutton started his engine. “If 
Boone chooses to think I have, that’s his 
privilege, but tell him, for me, that he’d 
better do quite a bit of serious thinking 
before he acts on any such theory.” 
‘‘Have it your own way,” sighed Treg- 
ner. ‘‘I’m sorry. You don’t know what 
you’re up against. I’m building for the 
power company; it’s not my gamble. If 
there’s any loss, it comes right out of 
Boone’s pocket. And he doesn’t mind 
losing money—not much more than los- 
ing his left eye. Forget it, Dutton. 


“I’m clearing a piece of new ground,” 
snapped Dutton, ‘‘and talking doesn’t 
take out any stumps. I can’t help what 
you and Boone think, but I can get back 
to my work, and I’m doing it.” 

He drove away, a little disturbed below 
his anger. Tregner had certainly been in 
earnest; Boone himself had practically 
threatened reprisals in kind if there was 
any trouble at the dam; Folwell, for all 
the levity of his manner, had repeated the 
warning. In spite of what Mackenzie said, 
it was only common sense to keep carrying 
that old gun—for the present anyway. 

He had a blowout on the way home, and 
it was midafternoon by the time he 
reached the cabin. Matthew Burden was 
sitting on the doorstep and the sight of his 
round, sober face was a medicine for Dut- 
ton’s mood. Burden helped him carry the 
case of dynamite into the tool room in 
the barn and solemnly suggested locking 
the door. 

oe stuff to leave around loose,”’ he 
said. 

Dutton snapped the padlock, rather to 
avoid debate than from any conviction of 
danger. They went back toward the house. 


*“CARAHN’S got a crow to pick with you, 

Mark.” Burden lowered his bulk to 
the step with a sigh. ‘‘Somebody told her 
you were playing cards for money over at 
Summerhills, the other night, and she’s 
upset about it. You know how we feel 
about it. Sarah’s bound to make you sign 
the pledge.” He moved his head slowly. 
“Wish you would, myself. Maybe it 
isn’t wrong, but it’s foolish, and you can’t 
afford it. Going to be hard sledding be- 
fore you get your peaches shipped.” 


— 


“‘Needn’t argue with me about that,” 
said Dutton, chuckling. ‘‘I know when 
I’m well off. They had me out on a limb, 
hanging by my teeth, and it was just blind 
luck that I landed on feathers when I 
dropped. I fined ’em three hundred, and 
any time they get a cent of it back they'll 
have to come after it with a chisel. I look 
foolish, Uncle Matt, but I’m not simple 
enough to sit in a game after I know it’s 
crooked.” 

““Mean they tried to cheat?” Burden’s 
sleepy eyes widened a little. ‘‘How’d 
they do it?” 

Dutton grinned, thinking of the games 
of authors and cities and characters on 
which Burden must have constructed his 
ideas of poker. 

He explained in patient detail, avoiding 
technicalities and reducing the story to its 
simplest possible terms. 


TURDEN nodded slowly. ‘‘I guess I see 
how it was done. Scobell and Sinton, 
eh?” He meditated in silence. ‘‘Guess 
you better not let on to Sarah that you 
won any money. Just promise her you 
won’t go back there again. That’s all she 
wants.” 

He glanced sidewise at Dutton’s face. 

““Boone’s been back trying to get us to 
speculate in this company of his. Pretty 
smooth talker, specially with women folks. 
Mighty near argued Sarah round, the last 
time.” He hesitated. ‘‘He was the one 
that told us you’d been gambling.” 

Dutton laughed. ‘‘That was part of his 
game, of course. He thinks I’m keeping 
you out of his scheme, and that if he can 
get you down on me you’ll go into it.” 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder. Good talker. Twist 
a woman right around a finger—most 
women anyway.” Another meditative 
pause. ‘Had a mighty pretty girl with 
him yesterday—horseback riding. Sarah 
took a shine to her minute she saw her. 
Funny, too, when she was wearing knee 
breeches, and you know how down Sarah’d 
be on that.” 

“What was her name?”’ Dutton could 
feel a curious stiffening of the skin at the 
base of his skull, the tightening muscles of 
his jaws; he seemed to see Gridley Boone 
beside the figure of a slender girl in riding 
clothes, sitting on the Burden porch, and, 
for some obscure reason, the fancy kin- 
dled a slow fire under a feeling that had 
been, for the moment, hardly more than a 
dislike. 

“Boone called her Marian—forget the 
last name. Mighty nice girl—pretty 
nearly talked Sarah around too.” 

“You mean that she tried to interest 
you in Boone’s company?” 


“T\ID more talking than Boone, after 

she got started.”” Burden nodded. 
“Nice about it, of course—wanted us to 
have our share of the profits.” 

“‘Did she say whether she had any stock 
herself?” 

“Got quite a lot of it, judging by the 
way she talked.”” Burden paused. ‘‘Guess 
it’s probably a good safe investment, or 
Boone wouldn’t have got her into it.” 

“Tf you feel that way about it, you’d 
better go in too,” said Dutton. 

Burden shook his head. ‘‘Guess not. 
Why should Sarah and me go speculating 
in stocks when we don’t believe in it, any- 
how, and when we can use what money 
we’ve got right on our farm, in something 
that’s absolutely honest and safe and pays 
better than any stock? I been reading up 
on these honeydew melons and, say’’—he 
wagged his head solemnly—‘‘why, they 
raise as high as a thousand and twelve 
hundred crates to the acre, Mark. And 
they sell as high as three dollars a crate. 
No, sir! I don’t have to speculate with 
my money, even if I thought it was right.” 

In spite of himself, Dutton grinned. It 
was a familiar speech that had never lost 
its power to amuse him. To Matthew 
Burden farming was a pursuit utterly de- 
void of risk. It never occurred to him that 
the hazards of weather, of blight and in- 
sect, of shipment and market, involved 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The 


‘ 
SPARKLING eyes... radiant health... 
how quickly the world responds to them! 

Yet how quickly they may be lost by careless- 
ness or neglect! 


_ How easily, too, they may be protected by a 
little thoughtfulness. . . . 


Begin with The Danger Line 
Dentists and physicians tell us that diseases of 
the teeth and gums alone cause thousands of 
cases of ill-health—rheumatism—heart and_ner- 
ous disorders—premature old age. . . . 

They also state that most serious dental troubles 
start at The Danger Line—where teeth and gums 
meet. The rounded edges of the gums form tiny 
V-shaped crevices there. Food particles collect 
in these crevices. Then they ferment; acids are 
‘ormed that cause decay and also weaken the 
gums, making them subject to disease. 

Keep these acids neutralized. Keep the teeth 





In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, 
even 40, different kinds of dentifrices. Many 
people buy these dentifrices . . . changing from one 


‘o another. They seem disappointed. They brush 
their teeth regularly . . . yet they still have decay 
and gum diseases .. . WHY? 

Because your teeth need more than brushing. 
They must be protected at THE Dancer Line. 
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Danger Line 


(CSorious radiant health... 


LF ill you keep tt nows 


clean and the delicate gum edges strong and well. 
Then you will be free from danger of serious 
dental troubles. 

Many dentifrices clean the surface of the teeth 
but they do not neutralize the acid between the 
teeth, nor protect the V-shaped crevices along The 
Danger Line. 

The Squibb Laboratories realized this several 
years ago. Upon the advice of prominent dental 
authorities, they developed a new kind of denti- 
frice. A dental cream that not only cleans per- 
fectly . . . but that also protects the teeth and gums 
from acids for a considerable time after use... . 


Why Squibb’s is so Effective 


Members. of the profession long have recognized 
that Milk of Magnesia is the most effective of all 
products for neutralizing mouth acids. Squibb’s 
Dental Cream contains more than 50% of this 
safe, pleasant antacid—enough to neutralize all 
mouth acids. Used regularly, it prevents most 
decay. It reduces the peril of Pyorrhea, relieves 
sensitive teeth and sore gums. It helps to keep the 
entire mouth in a healthy condition. 

Safeguard your precious health now. Prevent 
the many serious troubles that arise from neglect 
or the wrong methods of protecting your teeth. 


Just remember—the acids at The Danger Line 
must be neutralized—and Squibb’s Dental Cream 
accomplishes this safely, pleasantly and effec- 
tively. In addition, it brings you all the advan- 
tages that can be expected of any good dentifrice. 
No wonder this dentifrice has become one of the 
largest selling dental creams in the world. At 
druggists’ everywhere—40 cents a tube. 
Try Tuts SimpLe Test—Tonight, just before going to bed, take 
a tablespoonful of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, swallow about a 
teaspoonful of it—and use the rest to swish about the mouth and 
as a gargle. You will be surprised in the morning to find how 
clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Magnesia will 
not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, but sweetened 
the stomach. The same result may be obtained with Squibb’s Dental 
Cream—it contains over 50 per cent Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
© 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 

























MPORTANT: There is an important use of “Mum” 
that you may not have heard of. “Mum” used on the 
feet completely neutralizes the acids of perspiration, thus 
greatly lengthening the life of silk stockings. This is well 
worth learning about. It is fully described in the new 
pamphlet packed in every jar of “Mum”. 
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SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia June 1926 
Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—25c ‘‘Mum’’ for personal daintiness and 25¢ “‘Amoray’’ 
Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare and exotic fragrance—J50c worth for 40c postpaid. 
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Dealer’s Name. 
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A woman’s natural instinct warns her to be on her guard 
against anything which might detract from her feminine charm. 

Perspiration itself cannot be helped—it is one of nature’s 
ways of ridding the body of waste matter. But the unpleasant 
odor of perspiration !—a woman’s instinct tells her it must be 
carefully avoided. 

“Mum” is the word! It is so simple to use “Mum’”’, the 
snow-white cream deodorant. A touch to the underarm, and 
wherever perspiration is closely confined, assures you that no 
matter how much you may perspire throughout the day and 
evening, there can be no unpleasant, unfeminine odor to 
detract from your charm. 

The use of ““Mum7”’ is not mere fastidiousness. It is a matter 
of good breeding and common-sense. 

“Mum” is entirely safe to skin and clothing. It can be 
used immediately after removing superfluous hair. Thousands 
of women use “Mum” regularly with the sanitary napkin— 
proof of its effectiveness and entire safety. 

Read the pamphlet that comes with every jar. It tells more 
about the important uses of ““Mum” and of our other products. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c at stores. Or see Special Offer. 


‘Mum’ zs the word / 
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.. after 


twenty-three 


years... 


Queretaro, Qro, Mexico 


After twenty-three years of service, 
our Hamilton Piano still has its 
bright finish, handsome looks, and 
magnificent tone. 

This piano has given us so many 
hours of pleasure and we have be- 
come so attached to its rich melo- 
dious tone that we would not sell it 
for any price. 


Pablo M. Borja. 


For years now, the Ham- 
ilton reputation for pure 
and resonant tone and en- 
during quality, has been 
world-wide. And Hamil- 
ton performance is no 
more striking than the 
beauty of its appearance. 
Today, the Hamilton is 
played in more than 
125,000 homes. Visit the 
Hamilton dealer—it will 
be a delight to play the 
Hamilton yourself. 


This Book—FREE 
“How to Know a Good Piano’ 
is the title of an interesting 
booklet that every home should 
have—particularly where there 
are children. Yours free for the 
asking. Write Dept. H. 


> 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


142 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 
built by Baldwin 
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any element of chance. Dutton never 
tried to undeceive him. 

“*T’d experiment with an acre or so, this 
year, if I were you,” he suggested. ‘Find 
out how well they do on this soil before 
you try big acreage.” 

He, declining an invitation to go home 
with Burden for supper, went over the 
ridge and down to the edge of the swamp. 

Shabedge had returned the flatboat to 
its hiding place under the overhanging 
shrubs. Dutton poled it swiftly along the 
narrow aisles of black water; even now, 
in full daylight, he needed the guidance 
of his blazes to lead him through 
the confusion of the twisting, 
intersecting channels. Griff 
Shabedge was cutting up 
firewood when Dutton 
came to the tiny island 
clearing. 

‘*What about those 
fires last night?’’ 
Dutton said. “‘ Didn’t 
I tell you ——” 

“*T ain’t set no fires.” 
Shabedge’s voice 
sounded flat, dogged. 

“Well, you. know who 
did.” 

** Ain’t sayin’ I don’t.” Shab- 
edge swung his ax. “‘It wasn’t me.” 

“‘Well, you’d better see that there’s no 
more of it. It only makes things worse. 
You can’t stop them from building that 
dam, if you burn all the brush in the 
county; they can’t come in after you now, 
maybe, but as soon as the dam’s done 
they’ll drown you out, and then you'll be 
blamed for everything that’s happened.” 


HABEDGE rested his long, knotted 

hands on the clumsy ax helve. ‘‘ You 

figure they ain’t no way to stop ’em 
buildin’ that there dam?”’ 

**T don’t see any. But if there is, it 
certainly won’t be by setting brush fires.”’ 

**Reckon not, sure enough.” Shabedge 
meditated, his eyes almost shut, so that 
his face made Dutton think of some great, 
cunning bird’s. ‘Make out to tell that 
there woman thanky f’r me?” 

Dutton nodded impatiently. ‘Yes, I 
told her. And she’s probably told Boone 
by this time too.” 

““You figure she’s his woman?” 

“‘Not yet.” Dutton did not quarrel 
with the swamp idiom, but he was vaguely 
puzzled to discover that it acquired a pe- 
culiar offense in this application. Boone’s 
woman? He felt that his lips drew back 
from his teeth, as Griff Shabedge’s some- 
times did. 

“‘Reckon he wants her?” 

“‘T don’t know. Maybe.” Funny, to be 
saying it through shut teeth. What did it 
matter to Mark Dutton whether Boone 
wanted to marry this girl or that? Why 
should he resent the notion as a kind of in- 
decency ? 

‘Figured he did.’”” Shabedge resumed 
his wood chopping. 

Dutton hesitated, turned toward the 
boat. ‘‘Remember—no more fires or any 
such foolishness. It won’t make any 
trouble for Boone, and it’ll make plenty 
for you and me.” 

‘*T ain’t set no fires, nor I ain’t goin’ to, 
neither. Reckon it’s like you say. Ain’t 
goin’ to stop ’em buildin’ the dam with no 
such tricks.” 

“‘That’s right. That’s sensible.” 


UTTON poled the boat into the chan- 
nel. He glanced back at the first bend; 
Shabedge stood leaning on his ax helve, 
motionless. It seemed to Dutton that his 
lips had drawn back from his teeth, but it 
was too far to be sure. It was beginning 
to darken by the time he moored the boat 
under the inkberry thicket. He fed and 
watered the mules, cooked his supper and, 
tormented by a vague, uneasy restlessness, 
walked across country to the Burden 
cottage. 
Sarah lectured him at length and with 
severity on the evil of his courses. He ac- 
cepted it with attentive respect, relieved 







to observe that she took it for granted that 
he had already been punished by losing 
money. 

“‘And that nice girl knowing all about 
it too.” Mrs. Burden made a clicking 
sound with tongue and teeth. ‘“‘Mr. Boone 
shouldn’t have mentioned it in front of 
her. What she must think!” 

“‘I don’t believe it damaged her opinion 
of me a whole lot,” said Dutton. 
“ZOU think a nice girl like that can 
respect a man who makes a com- 
mon gambler of himself?” 

Dutton laughed. ‘‘I meant that she 
hadn’t any respect for me anyway.” 

Mrs. Burden eyed him above her 

steel rims with a hint of scorn. 
“Oh, I’ve got her word for 
it,” said Dutton. ‘You 
needn’t look so awfully 
wise, Aunt Sarah. 

Didn’t she tell you 

what a bad lot Iam?”’ 
Mrs. Burden sniffed. 
“She did. The last 
time I heard a girl talk 
the way she did about 
you, I was the one that 
was talking’’—she 
glanced across at her hus- 
band, who moved his feet 
uneasily—‘“‘about Matt Bur- 
den,” she added tartly. 

Dutton laughed outright. ‘As bad as 
that?” 

“Laugh away.” Mrs. Burden per- 
formed the nod of serene and assured fore- 
vision. “‘You won’t feel so much like it 
pretty soon.” 

Dutton walked home through the whis- 
pering bunch grass, trying to chuckle and 
vaguely disturbed by the discovery that it 
wasn’t easy. The black, twisted silhou- 
ettes of lonely pines against the high, 
austere stars held, somehow, a new hint of 
melancholy, like arms uplifted in a mighty 
gesture of despair; the dry, furtive rustle 
of dead leaves in scrub-oak thickets put a 
man out of the mood for humor. He lay 
awake, listening to the murmur of the 
pines, the distant thump of the mules’ 
hoofs, lesser, more obscure sounds. It 
might be a good thing, he decided 
drowsily, to pick up a good dog some- 
where. 

Something waked him in the night. He 
found himself erect and listening, with a 
vague alarm, a confused memory of dis- 
turbance. A little angry with himself, he 
pounded his pillow smooth and went back 
to sleep. 


T WAS well after dawn, while he was 

busy at his. breakfast, that a stuttering 
exhaust drew him to the door and the sight 
of old Dan Mackenzie and Sim Cole in the 
rickety tin car that wabbled up the lane. 
Something in the sheriff’s face or carriage 
cast a sudden foreshadow across Dutton’s 
mood. 

The old man came slowly toward him, 


plodding, with a hint of weariness, in the 


loose, deep sand. 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Dutton.”” Mackenzie’s 
voice was, as always, gentle, high and 
thinly mellow, but it frightened Mark 
Dutton a little as he returned its greet- 
ing. ‘Sim he tells me you was buyin’ 
dynamite over to Tyre yesterday.” 

“Yes. Want to blow out some stumps 
down where I’m cleaning up some new 
land. Brought back a case. Why?” 

‘‘Reckon you’d mind leavin’ Sim an’ 
me take a look at it? Ain’t used it yet, I 
take it?”’ 

“Certainly. What’s wrong with it?” 
Dutton led the way toward the shed. 
“‘T ——” He stopped short. 

The padlock dangled from the open 
door, the staple twisted so that it still 
hung in the slot of the hasp. 

From behind came Sim Cole’s un- 
pleasant laugh. ‘“‘Didn’t I tell you, 
sheriff? Didn’t I say it’d be thisaway?” 

“What way?” Dutton faced the 
deputy’s sullen, spitefully triumphant 
grin. ‘‘Somebody’s pulled the staple and 
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“Only Tangee changes color to 
blend with each complexion.” 


BEAUTY you may have 


~or envy! 


OULDN’T you rather have 

real beauty than artificial? A 
complexion that glows with the nat- 
ural blush-rose of youth? Lips that 
are soft, velvety, and alluring? With 
color as natural as Nature herself? 
Then try Tangee! 


A magic lipstick ... 
Unlike any 
other Lipstick . 
Tangee changes 
from orange to 
blush-rose when 
you put iton—a 
shade that is 
warm, young, lovely and natural... 
It is waterproof—frictionproof—per- ' 
manent—and absolutely harmless. 
And its firm cold cream base makes 
it last from three to five times as 
long as other lipsticks. 





“The most precious 
make-up in the world” 


Tangee Créme 
Rouge has been 
called “The most 
precious make-up 
in the world.” It 
comes in a little 
crystal jar. . . You take the tiniest 
bit and spread it quickly. You have, 
not color, but a glow, delicate, elu- 
sive... Now, a tiny bit more. The 
glow is a shade richer, more alluring .. 
Experiment will show you just how 
much to use. 


Color magic in a Compact 





In a handy form for 
your purse is Tangee 
Rouge Compact— 
the same lovely 
make-up in caked 
powder form—with 
puff and mirror—so 
easy to apply, anywhere, anytime. 
No other make-up has Tangee’s amazing 
properties. You put this lovely color on in 
the morning, and it stays on all day without 
fading or rubbing off; for only soap and 
water can remove it. 
If you plan to be more lovely tomorrow 
. . get Tangee today! 
Caution: Do not let anyone offer 
you ‘‘ something just as good.’”’ All 
substitutes are inferior. Look for 
TANGEE in orange letters on 
each container. Tangee Créme 
Rouge, $1. Tangee Lipstick, $1. 
Tangee Rouge Compact, 75¢. 





TANGES 
Be Beautiful with Sangee 
LO Gn. 
r 4 Special Introductory Offer 


4 
, If vour dealer cannot supply you, send us beg | 
one dollar for (1) a full size Tangee Lipstick, — 


and we will send you in addilion (2) a gen- — 











' erous free sample of Tangee Créme Rouge, — 
© and (3) “The Artof Make-up" writlen by a ? 







famous beauty expert. (Your dealer's name 4 
will be appreciated.) : : 2 


DEPT. 32, THE GEORGE W. LUFT CO., | 


“ 417 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Their first 
solid food ~ 


Comes a time when liquid foods alone 
are not enough—when the.tenderest of 
stomachs must take what baby nibbles, 

This first adventure in solid feeding is 
a happy one if mothers give them Sun- 
shine Arrowroot Biscuits. 


Why doctors advise 
Sunshine Arrowroot 


Prominent baby specialists recommend 
these wholesome biscuits for babies as 
early as the sixth month, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

They melt so quickly in baby’s mouth 
that the all too.common danger of chok- 
ing is avoided. Babies who are susceptible 
to poisoning from egg protein have noth- 
ing to fear from Sunshine Arrowroot. 
Finally, Arrowroot is by far the most 
easily digested of all the starches and most 
favorable to baby’s new tried digestion. 





nshine 


Health Biscuits | 


es 
es 
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«Made in the 
“Thousand Window Bakeries” 
by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
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Drink 
ced lea 


TAO 
TEA 
BALL 








In quality, economy and convenience, Tao 
Tea is supreme. Blended from tasty bud 
leaves off the plants of the finest gardens of 
Ceylon, India and Java. There is no simpler, 
more uniform or more sanitary method of 
making iced tea than the Tao Tea Ball Way. 


Fill be ghee aad water 


In 3 to 4 hours the tea will 
not ice-water). be 


ready to serve. 


Drop in one ball for each 


Add a dash of lemon, pow- 
four cups of water. 


dered sugar, and a chip of 
ice to frost it— 


Put on lid and let teapot 


And you will have the most 
stand (not in ice-box). 


delicious iced tea you ever 
tasted. ™ 


No Boitinc WATER! 


TAO TEA COMPANY, Inc. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Stop Wasting ‘Tea 


USE 


TAO TEA BALLS 
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taken my case of dynamite, but how did 
you know it? What’s happened?” 

Mackenzie’s faded eyes were curiously 
troubled, as Dutton met their even 
scrutiny. ‘“‘Sim he got the notion that it 
was your dynamite ’t mighty near blowed 
up the dam, last night. Didn’t figure he 
had the right of it, but it kind of looks like 
he had, don’t it?” 

“Kind of!”’ Cole’s laugh was less pleas- 
ant than before. 

He moved forward, and Mark Dutton 
saw that he held a pair of bright steel 
handcuffs. VI 


ACKENZIE’S lifted hand halted 

Cole with the effect of a physical 
restraint. ‘‘Reckon they ain’t no hurry, 
Sim. Better put them handcuffs back in 
your pocket; don’t guess we’re liable to 
need ’em.” 

He turned to Dutton, disregarding 
Cole’s inarticulate grumble. 

““You can see how it’s bound to look to 
Sim, Mr. Dutton,” he said, his look and 
tone as gently courteous as ever. ‘“‘You 
might ’ve drawed that there staple your- 
se’f, so’s it’d look like somebody taken an’ 
stole that dynamite offen you. That’s how 
Sim figures it was. Save a sight of bother 
if you c’n make him look at it different.” 

“That’s asking me to prove innocence,” 
said Dutton. His mind had cleared; he 
saw exactly the extent of his danger; his 
wits cooled and quickened to meet the 
need of swift, straight thinking. ‘“‘It 
seems to me the boot’s on. the other foot, 
sheriff. If Cole thinks I blew up the dam, 
it’s his job to prove it.” 

““That’s so, sure enough.”” Mackenzie 
nodded. ‘ Reckon we better start in, Sim, 
an’ see can we do it.” 

‘‘Got enough on him right now to take 
an’ ’rest him,” snapped Cole. 

“Don’t look to me like we had, Sim. 
Ain’t a thing to show ’t it was Mr. Dut- 
ton’s dynamite ’t blowed up the dam; 
ain’t nothin’ to prove ’t he knowed it, if it 
was. You an’ me got a sight of sheriffin’ 
round to do before we got a case.” 

He moved to the door and inspected the 
jamb. The wood had splintered where the 
clinched ends of the staple had been pulled 
through the thin pine board. There was a 
deep indentation where the end of some 
blunt instrument had pressed against the 
surface. 

“*See it was pulled out, that’s all,” he 
said. ‘‘Reckon we got to hunt f’r tracks. 
Liable to leave a right plain trail carryin’ 
that case down to the swamp.” 


E LED the way to the edge of the 
cleared space that surrounded the 

buildings, Cole and Dutton following him 

closely. Hestooped 

low over the bunch 

grass, moving back 

and forth parallel 

to the line of the 

clearing. Itseemed 

like a hopeless task 

to Mark Dutton, 

looking for foot- 

prints in the sand 

between tufts of 

grass. He was dis- 

turbed when Mac- 

kenzie paused and 

straightened. 

“‘Here’s a track,” he announced. 
**Reckon it’s yours, too, sir.”” He glanced 
at Dutton’s heavy boots and nodded. 

“Probably is,” said Dutton. “I go 
down to the swamp every now and then. 
You'll find my tracks in a good many 
places, if you keep on looking.” 

**Step alongside of this yere one, will 
you?” Mackenzie pointed, and Dutton 
obeyed. 

The old man knelt over the two prints. 
He rose, nodding. 

**Wasn’t carryin’ no case of dynamite 
when you left this yere track anyhow,” he 
said. ‘‘Ain’t no plainer ’n the other one 
’t you just made.” 

The search was continued patiently, 
beating back and forth across the strip of 


bunch grass over which, Dutton realized, 
a man would have to pass on his way from 
the shed to the swamp, unless he made a 
wide detour. Several times, at Mackenzie’s 
mild-spoken request, he made a footprint 
beside one that the old man’s eye had 
found in a space between the tufts. The 
sheriff discovered even the faint mark of 
Marian Farre’s rubber soles before he was 
content to give over his quest. 

“Reckon nobody carried nothin’ heavy 
across here last night, Sim,” said Mac- 
kenzie at last. ‘Looks like that there 
dynamite went out by the road. Le’s go 
look yonder.” 

There were a good many tire tracks in 
the sand of the lane, but none of them 
had an enlightening significance—the nar- 
row grooves, for the most part, left by th 
smooth-worn tires of Dutton’s car. . 

“‘Nothin’ here,” said Mackenzie. He 
turned to Dutton with a touch of relief in 
look and voice. ‘‘Reckon we got to leave 
you loose a while longer, anyhow, sir.” 

Dutton disregarded Sim Cole’s grunt of 
dissent. ‘I’m much obliged to you for 
taking all that trouble, sheriff. I’m too 
busy to go to jail right now.” 


ACKENZIE’S voice lowered so that 

Cole, a few yards away, could not 
have heard. ‘‘Figure you’re more use to 
me an’ Sim outside too,” he said. ‘‘Seen 
Griff since I talked to you yesterday?” 

“Yes. He says he didn’t set those fires 
and that he won’t do anything of the sort.” 

“*Reckoned it wasn’t him,” said Mac- 
kenzie. ‘‘Griff’s got right good sense, 
some ways. Tell you how he got loose 
outen the chain gang?” 

“Says a stranger brought him up here 
in a big closed car. Couldn’t get any more 
out of him. I think it’s true that he 
doesn’t know who the fellow was. I’ve 
never caught him lying.” 

“* Ain’t got the education f’r it,”’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘Reckon it’s like he claims. 
Wish ’t me an’ Sim could ’ve followed them 
there tracks the other day. Kind of ad- 
mire to know who else is a-fightin’ Boone, 
besides you.” 

“Whoever it is, I hope he has better 
luck at it than I did,” said Dutton lightly. 
“‘Was there much damage done in this 
explosion.” 

“Sounded like it, the way Tregner 
talked over the telephone. Sim an’ me 
aimed to go on down from yere an’ see.” 

**T shouldn’t think one case of dynamite 
would do much harm on heavy concrete,” 
said Dutton. 

He walked back to the car with Mac- 
kenzie and found a certain satisfaction in 
watching Cole’s sullen, disappointed face 
as the old man climbed to the seat. When 
the plaintive stutter of the broken muffler 
had dimmed in distance he turned to gointo 

the house. A glit- 
ter of torn paper 
fragments caught 
his eye and he 
stooped to pick 
them up, frowning 
at the carelessness 
that had dropped 
them in his neat 
dooryard. Cole 
must have stopped 
his car above them 
or he’d have no- 
ticed them before. 
As he carried them 
in to the fireplace some random curiosity 
bade him examine them. They seemed to 
be bits of letter paper, carefully torn into 
tiny pieces, with parts of embossed letter- 
ing visible on some of them. 


ARK DUTTON never quite under- 

stood the impulse which made him sit 
down at his table, with his morning’s work 
still to do, and set himself patiently to the 
futile task of fitting the torn pieces to- 
gether. It was slow and tedious work and 
all it yielded, when he had finished, was 
part of a word that meant nothing: 


TRIMOU 


He tossed the fragments impatiently 
to the bed of gray ash on the hearth, and 
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Anew way- 


fo make ice-cream 


now you can freeze 
itin 4 minutes.... 


HE invention of the wonderful open- 
f bpradiss dasher for the Alaska Freezer 
has made a new place for ice-cream in the 
home. Four minutes, with this wonderful 
dasher, is all you need to freeze the most 
delicious cream. 


The Alaska has a high, narrow can. Its 
open-spoon dasher whips and aerates the 
cream. Not only is Alaska ice-cream 
quickly made, but it is so much more de- 
licious, with a smooth, rich, creamy taste 
in which you will delight. 


Try making this frozen dainty with a 
four-minute Alaska Freezer. 


Newport Date Ice-cream 


I pint cream Juice of 1.lemon 
1 quart milk Juice of 1 orange 
2 cups sugar I pound dates 


Wash and chop dates; blend with milk. 

dd cream, sugar, and the fruit juice. 
Pack in Alaska and freeze four minutes. 
Removedasherand pack untilready touse. 


There is no end to the delightful des- 
serts you can make—and so quickly— 
with this wonderful freezer. Frappes, ices, 
mousses in bewildering array. They are 
easy, economical, always delicious. You 
can have ice-cream every day in the week. 


You will find the Alaska 
so easy to use 


No trouble at all to 
use an Alaska. The 
freezer turns so easily 
on its carefully con- 
structed mechanism. 
All gears are covered 
—no danger of pinch- 
ing fingers—and a 
safety guard keeps 
water and salt from 
getting into the can. 


Yet the Alaska is not 

expensive. You can 

get it in all styles and 
sizes, from the standard 1-quart Alaska to 
the beautiful, grey-enameled Alaska Grey 
Goose. 
Ask your dealer to show you his stock 
of Alaska Freezers and demonstrate how 
the wonderful open-spoon dasher works. 


A book of 38 delightful 


recipes — free to you 


Senp the coupon below for a free copy of 
our book of delightful ice-creams, con- 
taining 38 recipes for appetizing ice- 
creams, ices, mousses and frappes. 


ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. F5, Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


for delicious ice-cream 











ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC., 

Dept. Fs, Winchendon, Mass. 

Please send me your free recipe book, “Good 
News for Ice-Cream Lovers”, with 38 recipes for 
making delicious ice-creams, ices, mousses and 
frappes. : 


I own (do not own) a 
ee (Please give make.) 

















“Daughter, that , 
Motor would have added 
years to my life 


Running a sewing machine with your 
feet is just as unnecessary today as 
using oil lamps. 

This sturdy little electric motor 
does all the work—no tired back or 
aching limbs. It makes your pres- 

ent machine as speedy and easy 
to operate as the finest electric 
model. It gives you hours of 


time for other things. 


Simply place motor against 
Mixes Cake 





hand wheel and your foot on 
speed control pedal. Ma- 
chine sews as fast or slow as 
you wish. Always in abso- 
. lute,instant control, starts in 
right direction and never 
breaksthreads.Costslessthan 
one cent an hour to operate. 


This same motor with attach- 
ments mixes cake batter, whips 
cream, beats eggs; mixes and beats 
dressings; sharpens knives and 
tools and polishes and buffs silver. 


Fully guaranteed by the makers 
of celebrated Hamilton Beach Vac- 
uum Sweeper which brush-sweeps 
and air-cleans, the cleaner that 
gets all surface and imbedded dirt. 

Sold by reliableElectric, Hardware, 


Dept. and Sewing Machine Stores. 
Write for interesting literature. 


Hamitton Beacu Mrc. Co., Racine, Wis. 
’ 





Sharpens 











Polishes 


amilton Beach 


‘Home Motor 









$18.50 
Denver and West 


$19 


Kitchen Attachments 
at slight extra 
cost. 
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addressed himself to his primitive house- 
keeping. He had driven his mule team 
along the ridge to the new clearing and 
was well forward with his task of rooting 
out young scrub oaks with the patent 
stump puller, when the meaningless sylla- 
bles found significance in his mind. 

“Trimou’’—it must be Trimount, of 
course, Trimount Light & Power Corpora- 
tion. For a moment Dutton harbored the 
absurd, far-fetched idea that the big com- 
pany which provided light and power to 
the cities along the coast and the dismal 
cotton mill towns between had chosen to 
interest itself in this relatively micro- 
scopic project of Gridley Boone’s. “He 
laughed at the notion as he realized its 
folly. Trimount—the Power Trust, ac- 
cording to the editorials in some of the 
more hysterical newspapers—wasn’t even 
aware of Black Water’s existence. 

And yet, what were those bits of a Tri- 
mount letterhead doing in Mark Dutton’s 
drive on the morning after the explosion 
at Black Water Dam? And Folwell? What 
was his interest in the quarrel between 
Boone and Dutton? The account he had 
given of that rescue at the ferry had 
sounded implausible enough; it seemed 
to Mark Dutton that he had never more 
than half believed it. Suppose that Fol- 
well, under the admirably deceptive cover 
of his golf playing, were here in the in- 
terest of Trimount Power? Again Dutton 
seemed to see the sharp, fox-featured pro- 
file in the glow of the match in the cupped 
palms. Folwell had helped Shabedge back 
to the swamp; Folwell had volunteered, 
unasked, to help in Dutton’s quarrel. 


UTTON unhitched his team from the 
stump puller as he arrived, abruptly, 
at the obvious inference. He drove them 
back briskly to the shed. Half an hour 
later, his working clothes exchanged for the 
decent suit of tweeds he wore on his trips 
to town, he was sending his battered car 
swiftly over the road toward Summerhills. 
He was canny enough not to connect 
himself with Folwell by asking for him at. 
the hotel. There was always a starting 
schedule posted in the locker room at the 
golf club; it would tell him, at a glance, 
whether Folwell was out on the links, and, 
of course, approximately where to look for 
him. He consulted it with a careful ap- 
pearance of carelessness, under the eyes of 
the late starters still lounging between the 
rows of metal lockers, talking their in- 
evitable jargon of the game. 

Folwell had gone out at nine forty-five, 
one of a foursome, the other three players 
left unspecified. Dutton knew enough 
about the game to calculate that he would 
not have reached the tenth tee as yet. He 
strolled deliberately across the fairways 
and the intervening strips of young pines 
that separated them, affronted, as always, 
by the procession of players, men and 
women, who moved along the gray matted 
turf of Bermuda grass, each group with its 
negro caddies, grown men,- muscled for 
heavy labor in the fields, corrupted to the 
futile, overpaid idleness of carrying a golf 
bag around the links. 


E WAITED on the bench at the tenth 

tee. Approaching, after fifteen min- 
utes, Folwell nodded absently as he caught 
Dutton’s eye. He was engrossed, Dutton 
saw, in some calculation of strokes and 
petty wagers, over which, as the foursome 
neared the tee, there was a slightly acri- 
monious debate about syndicates and 
bisques and birdies which quickened Dut- 
ton’s annoyance. He made a furtive signal 
and Folwell, without interrupting his ar- 
gument, edged nearer. 

“Got to see you,”’ said Dutton quickly. 
**Get away from these loafers and tell me 
where we can talk on the quiet.” 

“Be in by noon,” said Folwell, in the 
same aside. ‘“‘Can’t quit now.” 

“You’d better.” Dutton’s anger deep- 
ened at the tone. ‘‘This is important 
enough to stop even a game of tiddledy- 
winks.” 

“Meet you at noon,” said Folwell, as if 
he hadn’t heard. ‘‘Can’t break up the 
match.” 


He teed up his ball delicately and drove 
it far down the fairway, stepping back to 
Dutton’s side. 

*“‘Wait for me on the practice green, 
back of the club. ‘Talk there. Sh-h-h!”’ 
His gesture checked- Dutton’s answer as 
another player drove. 

The foursome moved forward in the im- 
portant silence of matches in which an 
eighty is regarded as a disgrace. Dutton 
went back to the clubhouse and found a 
seat on one of the vacant benches that 
stood near the clock greens, where a few 
fat, overdressed women alternately putted 
and squealed. 


E PAID no attention to them, his 

thoughts intent on the deferred inter- 
view with Folwell. His hypothesis seemed 
hardly tenable now; if Folwell had had 
any hand in last night’s affair it was 
hardly possible that he would have in- 
sisted on finishing his round. Even a 
pitiable addict of the stupid game, Dutton 
told himself, would have found some way 
of stopping to listen, if he had engineered 
such a maneuver as that explosion at the 
dam. Very likely he was wasting his time; 
Folwell knew nothing about it. He was 
tempted to abandon his intention and 
drive on down to the gap to inspect the 
damage for himself, but he waited. 

He had sat for perhaps half an hour 
when a bag of clubs was propped against 
the end of his bench with a jar that made 
him look up. He came to his feet under 
the direct, displeased eyes of Marian 
Farre. 

“*Are you taking a holiday after a busy 
night, or is this a particularly clever choice 
of a refuge and disguise?’’ She spoke 
crisply. 

Something made Dutton think of Sarah 
Burden’s fantastic error, and for no reason 
he discovered a certain self-compassion; 
he didn’t deserve either the look or the 
tone. ‘“‘I see that it’s hopeless—trying 
to deceive you, Miss Farre. I believe 
the technical phrase is ‘caught with the 
goods,’ isn’t it? Are you going to have me 
over to stern, avenging justice, or do my 
youth and good looks move your tender 
woman’s heart to pity?” 

She frowned. “It must be nice to be 
able to take it as joke. Perhaps it won’t 
be so funny, in the end. Of course there’s 
no way of proving that you had anything 
to do with blowing up the dam, but ——”’ 

“That’s the worst of it.” A freakish 
impulse urged him to elaborate upon his 
jest. ‘‘There’s a lot of evidence to prove 
exactly that. I bought a case of dynamite 
just yesterday, and the deputy sheriff saw 
me do it. It’s missing from my tool room 
this morning, and the sheriff’s found that 
out too. I’m really a little surprised that 
I’m still at large, although it’s due, of 
course, to my pull with the authorities.” 


"Ts hardly so funny for some of the 
rest of us. The stockholders in our 
company, for instance, won’t see anything 
very amusing in an assessment to rebuild 
that section of the dam. Some of us 
haven’t your keen sense of humor.” 

Dutton sobered. ‘I’m sorry. It hadn’t 
occurred to me that it might affect you, ex- 
cept asa partisan. I didn’t know that any 
serious damage had been done, either.” 

**You’ll be glad to hear otherwise, then. 
Mr. Tregner says that we’ll have to build 
the whole spillway section. I’m afraid 
some of the stockholders won’t think it 
even mildly humorous.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Dutton again. “Of 
course it’s not a bit of good to tell you 
that I had nothing to do with it, but I’m 
just foolish enough to try.” 

“Please don’t. I’m perfectly convinced 
that you weren’t anywhere near the dam 
when that dynamite went off, and that 
you can prove it. It’s quite unnecessary 
to tell me that you’re much too—discreet 
to engage in anything so—so adven- 
turous.” 

“I’ve got too much horse sense to think 
that sort of thing is any use,”’ said Dutton 
shortly. ‘“‘Probably my natural timidity 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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Now 
they can play! 


ACATION time! Play time! Long 

summer days ahead. From morn 
till night your children will play. Romp- 
ing. Running. Jumping. Skipping. 
Climbing. 





ae’ 


Of course you want them to play. It 
makes them sturdy and strong. But 
what a terrific strain on their clothing. 
Rips, tears and holes— mending, patch- 
ing and washing. And Mother works 
overtime to keep up. 







You will be glad to know there are 
clothes made especially for play. Cloth- 
ing that stands the wear and tear of 
active children. Clothes that are strong 
and durable, yet neat and attractive. 
Long wearing, but inexpensive. Lee 


Play Suits. 







We are the largest work clothing manu- 
facturers in the world. We have won a 
national reputation for manufacturing 
only garments that stand the hardest 
kind of wear. 









We have applied our experience in mak- 
ing work garments to Lee Play Suits. We 
know the fabrics that resist wear. We 
know how to put on buttons that stay 
on. We know how to make rip-proof 
buttonholes. We know how to reinforce 
strain points. That is why Lee Play Suits 
give long, satisfactory wear. 









But durability is not the only quality of 
Lee Play Suits. We make them roomy 
and comfortable, allowing plenty of 
body freedom. We make them in one 
piece like Lee Union-Alls—easy to put 
on or off. We put on plenty of pockets. 
We make them in a number of attrac- 
.tive styles from the toddler age up. 










Put, your children in Lee Play Suits now. 
Do away with extra work and worry. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
our nearest factory. 






The children will enjoy the new illus- 
trated in colors, Buddy Lee Drawing 
Book—16 pages of fun with crayons 
or water colors. Send four cents in 
stamps to cover mailing costs. 


Mee NS 
a”, 


THE H. D. LEE 
MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TRENTON, N. J. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. / SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA,GA. 


ae 


THE GLASS OF FASHION | 


Coca-Cola's pure and wholesome 
refreshment is enjoyed by more 
people, of more ages, at more 
places, than any other drink. 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 1S — 7 MILLION A DAY 
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There is 
no food 
waste in 


the home 
that 
follows 


this rule 
of 
Mrs. Knox 


| ppseevipean one has a little 
fruit or vegetables left 
over they may be made in- 
to the most delicious dessert 
orsalad with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine, which for universal 
use is unflavored, uncolored 
and unsweetened — always 
pure. Here, for instance, isthe 
way Mrs. Knox’s rule works 
inadeliciousluncheon dish— 


RICE MOLD WITH FRUIT 
(Six Servings) 

Y, envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 2 cup sugar 

1 cup whipped cream [or evaporated 
milk] Few grains salt 

Y% cup cold water 1 cup cooked rice 

Y, cup (scalded) pineapple juice or any 

other fruit juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes, and dissolve by standing cup in 
hot water. Add pineapple juice, sugar 
and salt to rice. Strain into this the gel- 
atine,and mixthoroughly;coolslightly, 
andadd whipped creamand lemonjuice. 
Turn into mold lined with slices of can- 
ned pineapple. Chill, and serve with or 
without whipped cream. Other fruits 
may be used in place of pineapple. 
One package of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine makes four different 
desserts or salads, each sufficient 
for six persons. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’ 


There is something new for 
every meal every day in Mrs. 
Knox’s books—“Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy” —sent com- 
plimentary if you mail your 
grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


GELATINE E 


Both packa 


es contain the same quantity and 
uality of plain Sparkling Granulated Gelatine, 


(Continued from Page 186) 


would restrain me in any case, as you sug- 
gest, but it wasn’t needed, this time. And 
that’s the irritating part of it. I don’t 
mind having it look as if I were a daring 
villain, buying dynamite right under the 
sheriff’s nose and blowing up a dam the 
same night, but I do hate to be advertised 
as sufficiently naive to imagine that. such 
measures would ——’”’ 


HE seemed puzzled; a vertical line 

showed between her brows and she tilted 
her head a little, as if in question. ‘‘Do 
you mean that it was true—all that non- 
sense about your buying dynamite? You 
weren’t just trying to be funny?” 

“It was true enough,” said Dutton. ‘“‘I 
admit that I tried to mention it in a de- 
cently flippant manner, but it really 
doesn’t seem awfully amusing, from where 
I stand.” 

“I think I understand what happened,” 
she said. “‘I wasn’t quite fair to you, in 
one sense. It’s your fault, of course, but 
less directly than I supposed.” 

Dutton studied her in some bewilder- 
ment. “I’m glad you can make something 
of it. I can’t.” 

“Tt’s obvious, isn’t it? You aren’t 
stupid enough to buy dynamite in that 
public fashion, if you had any idea of 
using it on the dam. But your squatter 
friends in the swamp, of course, didn’t 
know you’d bought it that way, and prob- 
ably wouldn’t have cared, anyway. They 
stole the dynamite and blew up the dam. 
That’s clear enough. Of course it’s your 
fault for giving them the idea that 
they ——” 

Dutton shook his head. ‘I don’t think 
they did #. They hadn’t any reason to 
believe the dynamite was in my tool room 
and they wouldn’t know how to handle it, 
anyway. *They aren’t modern enough.” 

“‘Haven’t you ever kept it on hand be- 
fore? I thought you said that you’d often 
used it to blow out stumps.” 

“Thave. They might have just taken a 
chance on finding some, last night, but 
they couldn’t have used it, as I said. They 
don’t know ——” 

“‘Hasn’t this man that escaped the other 
day been working on the roads? Don’t 
they do any blasting in that sort of work?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose they do, though I 
shouldn’t think they’d let convicts handle 
dynamite much. Griff Shabedge might 
have learned how to use it, watching. It 
doesn’t seem likely, and there weren’t any 
tracks, either.” 


HE laughed. “That’s absurd. Even if 

that nice old sheriff is a regular Indian 
tracker, he couldn’t possibly be sure that 
nobody’d walked from your farm to the 
swamp, especially when those squatters 
probably know how to avoid leaving too 
many footprints behind them.” 

“It sounds possible, anyhow,’’ Dutton 
admitted. 

“It looks certain to me,” she declared. 
** And it mustn’t happen again.” 

“‘T’ve done all I could with Shabedge,”’ 
he interrupted. “‘I know you think he does 
just as I tell him, but ——” 

“‘I’m quite sure he doesn’t. Your way 
of handling the squatters doesn’t seem any 
more effective than Mr. Boone’s. But it’s 
time to put a stop to such - 

**Wish I knew how to do it,” said Dut- 
ton. ‘‘Honestly, I’ve done my level best.” 

“With certain reservations I think that 
perhaps you have. But that doesn’t mean 
it can’t be done. I think it can.” 

“eé How? ”? 

She laughed softly, under her breath. 
“Wait and see!”’ She rose suddenly. 
“‘T’ve got to run. Good-by, Mr. Dutton. 
I’m glad we’ve had this talk. I’ve got to 
take back some of the nasty things I’ve 
said. You’re not as desperately wicked as 
I thought, nor ——” She hesitated. 

Dutton wondered why he hadn’t no- 
ticed that funny little crinkle about her 
eyes. ‘“‘Nor what?” he prompted. 

“Nor as clever,”’ she said. 

He would have followed her toward the 


to make his overdue appearance. Dutton 
had utterly forgotten him. ‘‘Surprise you 
any to hear that somebody blew up the 
Black Water dam, last night?” 

Folwell sank a deliberate putt before he 
answered, still without lifting his head: 
**Sort of. Why didn’t you let me in on it?” 

“That’s what I was going to ask you. 
Thought it was your job.” 

““Wasn’t yours, eh?” Folwell picked 
the balls out of the cup and scattered 
them. ‘‘Must have some good fairies 
helping us, eh?”’ 

“That’s what I’m wondering. What’s 
your guess, leaving the squatters out of it?”’ 

Folwell shook his head as he missed. 
“I pass. What’s yours?” 

“It’s a long shot, but they pay off, 
sometimes. Picked up some scraps of 
paper in my drive this morning. Didn’t 
look as if they’d been there very long. 
Pieced them together and made out that 
they were part of a letterhead of Trimount 
9 and Power. Suppose it could 


LWELL stood up straight, forgetting 

the careful pretense of absorption in 

his practice ‘‘A Trimount letterhead, in 

your drive?”’ His facedarkened. ‘‘What 
would be the idea of that?”’ 

“Tt struck me that it might have been 


put there on purpose,” said Dutton. He . 


watched Folwell narrowly as he spoke. 
“The whole thing’s crazy, but I’ve got a 
sort of hunch that it was intended to be a 
frame-up. You see ——’”’ Hedescribed the 
chain of events briefly. 

“It’s a plant,” said Folwell with deci- 
sion. He resumed his putting. ‘“‘Wait a 
minute. I want to think.”’ He sank sev- 
eral long shots in silence. “I’ve got it, I 
guess. Your friend Boone’s a fast worker. 
My hat’s off to him. Here’s what hap- 
pened, the way I work it out: Some- 
body—those squatters, probably—blows 
a hole in the dam. Boone gets the news 
over the wire in a few minutes, and Treg- 
ner’d be almost sure to tell him he’d seen 
you buying dynamite. That’s enough for 
Boone. He hustles over to your place, 
breaks into your tool room and steals 
your case of dynamite, and, just to make 
things a bit more open and shut, drops 
that Trimount letterhead where Mac- 
kenzie’s almost sure to spot it. That’s 
supposing that the squatters hadn’t stolen 
the stuff first and used it on the dam, in 
which case all Boone had to do was to 
plant that letterhead. He wouldn’t make 
it too raw by leaving it there without tear- 
ing it up. He’s too smart to overplay his 
hand that way. But I’ll bet you'll find 
something else around the place that’ll 
look as if you were working for Trimount. 
He’d probably plant two or three such 
clews for Mackenzie to work on. Pretty 
smooth. He knows nobody loves a cor- 
poration unless he owns stock in it. Con- 
nect you up with the Power Trust, and 
these mudsills around here would pretty 
near hang you on suspicion. Got to hand 
it to Gridley Boone. There aren’t many 
men who could get out of bed to hear that 
kind of news and think out a beautiful 
comeback before they were dressed.” 

He walked deliberately over to his bag. 


ie LD you to watch your step, didn’t 

I? Looks as if I didn’t say half of 
it. Don’t move. Act as if you didn’t 
notice me. Boone’s coming right toward 
you, and, by the way he looks, I’d just as 
soon he did all his talking to you.” 

He sauntered carelessly up the path to 
the locker-room door as Gridley Boone 
strode across the putting green and 
stopped before Mark Dutton. 

“You think you’ve got away with it, do 
you?”’ His face was set, the muscles about 
the jaws showing through the skin, but he 
held his voice in check. ‘‘ You think, be- 
cause I’ve gone easy on you for a harm- 
less bug, that you can go as far as you 
please and make me like it. All right. 
This is about where I take off the gloves. 
I’m giving you notice to keep out of my 
way or get hurt.” 


MOUNTAIN 


REFRIGERATORS 


HEN you buy a refrig- 

erator you are not buy- 
ing a piece of furniture but 
an item of service equipment. 
The name plate on the refrig- 
erator means something, or 
nothing, depending upon the 
reputation, integrity and ex- 
perience of the manufacturer. 
Many of the features in ma- 
terial and construction are con- 
cealed between the lining and 
the outer covering. You can- 
not tear a refrigerator apart to 
find out how it is made. You 
must be guided by the name 
plate and the record it stands 
for. The name White Moun- 
tain has trademarked a line of 
refrigerators for more than 
fifty years. It is a good name 
because during all this time we 
have striven painstakingly to 
build up a reputation for 
quality, durability, and efh- 
ciency. 


White Mountain refrigerators are 
built for lifetime service. They are 
unsurpassed in essential features by 
any refrigerator made. They are sci- 
entifically designed to maintain prop- 
er refrigeration at a minimum cost. 
No refrigerator made represents a 
more economical or more satisfactory 
purchase. 


The White Mountain line includes 
various models and sizes to meet in- 
dividual requirements. Special models 
for electrical refrigeration. We have 
prepared a booklet describing the 
construction of White Mountain 
Refrigerators and illustrating the 
several models. 


If you will write us—a letter or 
card—we will gladly send booklet 
and also send you name of local 
dealer who sells and endorses 
White Mountain Refrigerators. 
A refrigerator represents a life- 
time purchase—you should know 
what you are buying. 


©The MAINE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ut the ‘‘Acidulated” package has in it an extra 
envelope of lemon flavoring that is not mixed with 


clubhouse, but Folwell chose this moment 
the gelatine. 





(Continued in the July Home Journal) 
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One Paints and Shellacs Vole for the Newest Shades 





A full-rigged ship, with golden sails, sets us 
a-dreaming of adventures bold. 







Tawar] LIE REVER you see two or three fem- 
a\\ Way Al inine heads gathered close together, their 
ae) Owners deep in some weighty discus- 
Se! sion, if the subject isn’t clothes, you may 
eh 3) besure it’slampshades! For themaking 
of original and decorative light shields is a disease 
as catching as the measles, and few there be who 
have escaped its fascinations. Even those few, we 
venture to predict, will cease to be immune when 
once it has been borne home to them that new and charming 
lamp shades of voile and handkerchief linen, such as are pic- 
tured here, may be theirs for the making. And when finished 
they look like expensive parchment. 

Difficult? Not at all. Expensive? Just the opposite. A 
little patience and the mere rudiments of sewing are all that 
is necessary, and a shade may be made for next to nothing. 
Wire frames in an endless variety of shapes may be had from 
the five-and-ten-cent store, where all shown here were pur- 
chased, except those at upper left and right. The former cost 
$1 and the latter $1.25. All the bindings, too, were bought at 
the same store, with the exception of that used on the shade 
at upper left, which was 35 cents a yard, and that on the 
shade at upper right and the shield at left, which was 15centsa 
yard. The handkerchief linen that makes the shades at up- 
per left and center and the shield at left cost $1.20 a yard, 
and the cotton voile used in the others, $1.30 a yard. 


OAM 


The Attic May Yield a Good Base 


THER materials required were white and orange shellac— 
a half pint is ample for a large lamp shade; cobalt-blue, 
cerulean-blue, chrome-orange, purple-madder, emerald-green, 
magenta, chrome-yellow, olive-green and ivory-black oil 
paints; 1-inch flat-bristle varnish brush, for applying shellac; 
white-handled bristle brush No. 12, for tinting with oil paint; 
red-sable liner No. 1, for outlining designs; square shader No. 
7, for painting in designs, and a small quantity of turpentine. 
Ail the designs on this page, except that at top center, were 
painted on the shades, but for those who are not skillful with 
the brush a simpler and almost equally effective substi- 
tute is offered in the use of printed voile in flowered, 
plaid, all-over or other designs. The tinting of the shade’s 
background with oil paint, as in the one at upper right, 
the bridge-lamp shade in center and the double shield 
at bottom of page, may also be avoided by the use of 
colored voile instead of white, and the design may then 
be painted on in blending tones. Other lovely shades 
that anyone can make, regardless of artistic ability or the 
lack of it, have real flowers, pressed and dried, for their 
decoration, as in the charming shade at center top. 
As for the painted designs, those shown here are of- 
fered only as suggestions and no transfers are available. 
The woman who paints, however, will have no difficulty 
in adapting to her use the motifs found in embroidery 
ks or the flower studies procurable at any art shop. 
The transfer designs given in THE LADIES’ HoME Jour- 
NAL for September, 1924, in connection with a page of 
lamp shades, may be cut apart and the single motif 
traced on your shade. There is also a book of designs 
for Italian Gesso work, offered in the various artists’ 
Supply shops at $1, that contains a dashing ship study 








F DBIDRE A IRLIEE ROEER RAMEE BREET 


and other motifs. First and foremost, however, is the mat- 
ter of a base for the lamp. For on your base depend the size 
and shape of your shade. The most common mistake is the 
choosing of a shade that is too small or too narrow at the top 
for its base, and the result is one of bad proportions and 
general offense to the eye. Another error to be avoided is 
the setting of the shade too high above the base. Lamp shade 
and stand should be regarded as a single unit, not two 
separate parts, and every shade should entirely cover its fix- 
ture, as seen from the chair in which one sits. 

Bases as well as shades offer possibilities of infinite variety, 
for they may be plain or embellished with a design, of colored 
pottery, brass or copper. Many an old attic has yielded 
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For anyone with artistic ability an elaborate design 
such as this is entirely possible. 


priceless treasure in the shape of old-fashioned 
bean crocks, Indian corn pots or even stone jugs, 
and these, combined with the proper kind of shade, 
have been developed into lamps of real artistic 
charm. The addition of a Chinese-lacquer stand, 
such as seen beneath the lamp at left above, is a 
touch that adds materially to the general effect of 
rich simplicity. The fixture, of course, is a matter 
for your local electrician to attend to. 

After the base has been chosen, the fixture adjusted and a 
frame of the right proportions selected, the next step is the 
binding of the latter and the application of the voile or linen. 
The entire process is illustrated and explained in detail on 
page 201, and the only thing necessary to insure success is a 
careful study of the diagrams and their accompanying in- 
structions. The same directions apply to the shields as to 
the shades, except that two pieces of fabric are used to make 
a shade and only one for a shield. In both, the material is 
applied to the frame on the straight. 


Applying the Design and Shellac 


ITH the directions on page 201, diagrams 1 to 4, care- 

fully carried out, the next step is the sewing on of the 
binding braid, and the shade is then ready for its first coat of 
shellac or, if a colored background is desired, for tinting with 
oil paint. The shellac is always applied on both sides of the 
material, while the paint for tinting is merely brushed lightly 
over the outside. Each outside coat of shellac should be 
allowed to dry before an inside coat is applied, and in each 
case the liquid that oozes through the material should be 
carefully smoothed out with the brush on the other side. 
The shellac must not stand in the air for any length of time, 
or it will thicken. Warm tan shades are achieved with six 
coats of orange shellac, and these are particularly attractive 
when bound with gold braid. A lighter, very pale tan shade 
is made by using white shellac. One hour is sufficient time 
to allow for the drying of each coat. The binding braid may 
be shellacked with the rest of the shade, or the shellac may be 
applied merely as far as the edge of the braid. If a little 
shellac is lightly smeared over the edge, however, it will 
help to keep the braid firmly in place. 

The shade with the ship design, at upper left, was 
made of handkerchief linen, bound with grosgrain ribbon 
of a pale tan shade, with a tiny black edge. Two coats 
of white shellac were applied, and then the ship design, 
placed against the inside of the shade and held firmly to 
it by clothespins at top and bottom, was traced on the 
right side with the liner, using ivory-black paint. This 
is the way in which all the designs are applied. After 
this had thoroughly dried, another coat of white shellac 
followed, and the sails were then painted in with orange 
shellac, the ship itself with a light wash of equal parts 
chrome-orange and purple-madder paint, mixed together 
with the brush, the decorations on sails with chrome- 
orange and chrome-yellow, the flag and two wavy lines 
bordering the shade in equal parts cobalt and cerulean- 
blue, and the prow in ivory black. Three more coats of 
white shellac completed the process. If preferred, orange 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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L you could only eavesdrop for a moment and hear 
the things men say about the way women walk! What 
a tale would be yours—a tale of poor first impressions 
formed, of good first impressions shattered—all be- 


cause of a question-mark slouch, a kan- 
garoo lope, a mincing pat-patter that 
seems to hurry without advancing. No 
wonder that the woman who can walk 
—the lithe-graceful woman with the 
flowing, effortless walk—commands the 
admiration of a second, and of a third 
and fourth glance. 


Of course, few women realize that their 
carriage can eclipse the loveliness of face 
and figure, and the careful smartness of 
their clothes. They only know that— 
well, their shoes pinch a little, and so 
they try to fit their gait to the comfort 
of their feet . . . Ah, if they would fit 
their shoes to their feet, their gait 
would take care of itself —then they 
could walk! 





HE narrow band across the sole 
of The Red Cross Shoe is your 
assurance that this shoe was made 
over the famous ‘‘Limit’’ lasts. 
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that gitl knows 
how to walk!” 











“As important 


as correct English” 
—Mrs. Myron T. Scudder, 
Directress of Scudder 
School—New York 


“Is a correct carriage im- 
portant? Undeniably. It is 
a certain index to a girl's 
breeding. It tells who she 
is, even what she will be- 
come. We stress carriage 
and posture daily in our 
school. We regard them as 
being quite as important as 
the use of Correct English.”’ 








THE UNITED STATES 



















Fits the Foot in Action 
or Repose 


June, 1926 





Just make the experiment yourself. Walk before a 
mirror, study your carriage. Then visit a Red Cross 
Shoe shop, select a model your eye approves, and slip 
your foot into it. Now you feel like walking! Wings 


on your feet, sidewalks of air. Not a 
murmur from your feet—you know they 
are smartly shod, and that is all you wish 
to know. 


What has worked the wonder? Merely 
the ‘‘Limit’’ lasts, over which The Red 
Cross Shoe is shaped. These lasts, exclu- 
sive to this shoe, represent the average 
measurements of thousands of feminine 
feet, in action and repose. Every fitting 
measurement—vamp, instep, heel, ball 
of foot—has been accurately propor- 
tioned. These shoes must fit. 


A number of lovely new models have 
just gone on display at The Red Cross 
Shoe shop in your city. See them today, 
try one on—treat yourself to that “‘want- 
to-walk’’ thrill! 


SHOE COMPAN Y—Cincinnati 
Also makers of Flexridge, Holters and Sally Walker fine shoes for women and children 


How to Walk— 
this free booklet tells you 


It explains the importance 
of a graceful carriage and 
how correctly fitting shoes 
will help you attain it. 





The United States Shoe Company 
: Cincinnati, Ohio 


of a Graceful Carriage”’ 
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Please send me my free copy of ‘“The Charm 
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Transfer 627 Sleeves 
No. 4974 








wea|HHERE’S nothing like em- 
fien| broidery to give that smart 
%| Parisian air! Like the touch 





atm} COMmonest of objects into 
something richly rare, and the simplest 

frock becomes at once a different gar- 

ment. 

Of course, there is embroidery and 
embroidery, and well we know how in- 
tricate some of it can be! But not even 
the veriest tyro need stumble at the 
simple darning stitch—and that is what 
makes the stunningly effective designs 
on this page. 

You simply won’t believe how easy 
they are until you try them for yourself! 
And see the work advance by leaps and 
bounds! 

If you wish to embroider a pair of 
sleeves, design No. 4974 includes all 
three variations of style shown in the 
drawing above. Transfer No. 627 is used 
on the sleeve at left, No. 626 on the one 
in center and No. 628 on that at right. 
The first design—No. 627—which is 
13% inches wide, also appears as a 
striking border on frock No. 4885, while 
No. 626, which measures 1514 inches 
across, adds distinction to frock No. 
4973 and No. 628 to frock No. 4945. 
The last, which is 73 inches wide, also 
includes eight smaller, single motifs, 
taken from the border, which are not 
shown in the drawings. They measure 
334 by 5% inches, and may be used 
above the border or wherever else de- 
sired. Each transfer design is three 
yards long, and the colors used in each 
are carefully designated in the color 
keys on page 194. 

For sleeve puffs such as those at top 
of page, or for undersleeves, gold or 
silver net or cotton net in fish-net mesh, 
embroidered in wool or silk floss, is 
especially stunning. The embroidery 
strand is simply run in and out of every 
other space, and what could possibly be 
easier? The designs may be applied to 
any bishop or other sleeve which has 

fullness, and may be used on the lower 
part of the sleeve only or three-quarters 
of the way up. 

Other materials on which the designs 
may be embroidered, in wool or em- 
broidery floss, include wool jersey and 
silk crépe. For tub crépe de chine, fast- 
colored embroidery thread should be 
used, to permit of frequent washing. 
The stitches of each row, one-quarter of 
an inch long on the right side and as 
small as possible on the under side, 
should alternate in position with the 
spaces of the next row. The heaviness 


(Continued on Page 194) 


Transfer 626 


4973 
Sizes 16, 


36 to 44 


Transfer 
626 





Transfer 628 








Nothing But 


Darning Stitches 


«Make This Embroidery, 


So Simply and Quickly Done 








4945 LZ) 
Sizes 16, 36 to 46 


4885 
Transfer 628 Sizes 16, 36 to 44 


Transfer 627 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Sleeves, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 











Softer, better— 
fitting Bands 


for the new 


square-fold diaper 


VERYWHERE physicians and 

nurses are now telling mothers 

of a new way of folding diapers. (See 

diagram below.) It gives baby greater 

freedom—makes his skin less liable to 

chafe—helps to guard against per- 
manent bowlegs. 


Now you can get patented bands 
made by Carter reinforced at the side 
where this new diaper is pinned. 


In these new Carter bands only the 
very softest materials are used. They 
wash wonderfully; they cannot irritate 
the most delicate skin; they wear long. 


7 7 vy 


Carter’s Shirts and Bands have been used 
on five generations of babies. They are 
knitted of cotton, wool or silk so as to 
give greatest elasticity. Buttons are care- 
fully placed, cushioned from bodily con- 
tact, easily adjusted without turning 
baby over. All weights may be had; 
shirts come single or double-breasted. 
There are no knotty or bunchy tapes to 
be lost in washing. 


Most stores have Carter’s Shirts and 
Bands and Carter’s Underwear for older 
children, too. 


Write for free booklet 


Written by an authority who tells 
how baby should be clothed. Address 
The William Carter Company, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 


Carter's 


REG US PAT OFF 


Shirts and Bands for babies 


Doctors recommend folding the diaper once down 
the middle. It is pulled between baby’s legs and 
fastened on either side 
through the special re- 
inforcements on the 
band (a patented Car- 
ter feature) and again 
at the side of the leg. 
(See below) 













If you prefer the 
three-corner diaper, 
Carter’s bands come 
with front and rear 
tabs. (See above) 
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F you should talk with Mrs. Sisson, she would tell you 

that she earns all this extra money right in her own 
community; most of it without leaving the house. She 
simply arranges, with her friends and neighbors, to for- 
ward their renewals and new subscriptions for The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post, and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. She has made $3.50 over the telephone in 
less than an hour. 

We can give you just as sure, as pleasant, as dignified an 
opportunity to make money and to be of service in your 
community as we gave Mrs. Sisson. Why not let us send 
you all the details? Here’s a handy coupon. 


Mail it Today 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


356 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please mail me all the details of your extra money offer. 
Name 


Street__ 


City: __ State__ 





be a nurse. 


“Whenever we want anything extra 
we always know where to turn” 


“'T buy my own clothes; also 

clothes for my two little girls 
with Curtis dollars,” says Mrs. 
L. E. Sisson of Canada. “I go 
toa good play every week and I 
buy things for my home. Cur- 
tis dollars made it possible for 
my eldest daughter to train to 


si In fact, whenever 
\ we want anything extra, we 
% always know where to turn.” 


How “Curtis Dollars” Can Be Yours 





















































Flexies are made in 
both high and low 
shoes —in a variety 
of attractive leathers. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. B-66 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Creators of Daintier Foot- 
wear for Young Feet 
from 1 to 21. 


Ask your dealer about 
these healthful little 
shoes and write 
Flexies Twin Books. 


for 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 








| Keep These Active 
Little Feet Healthy 


aa] pueda Flexies, besides their appealing 

smart looks, and excellent wearing qual- 
* ities, have something more to commend 
them to careful mothers. These dainty little 
shoes are not only endorsed by many physi- 
cians specializing in the care of children’s feet, 
but they are frequently prescribed by them. 


For Simplex Flexies satisfy Nature's all- 
important demands. In them, the little foot 
rests squarely on the heel, the base of the 
great toe and the base of the little toe—just 
as it should. So pliable are Flexies soles that 
you can bend them with the fin 
the-linings are glove-smooth 
—no rough seams or wrinkles 
to torture the tender little feet. 


gers. And 















Gentlemen:— Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
your booklets “The Care of Baby's Feet,"’ explaining the five 
fundamental features to look for in children's shoes, and “The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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— Fine Silver Metallic Thread 
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—_—-—-—-—-— Old Rose 

ee eeece Ocean Green 





Black 


(Continued from Page 193) 


of the wool or floss will depend on the 
material to be embroidered. 

The two larger designs, Nos. 626 and 
627, would be particularly charming de- 
veloped in colored wool couched with 
very fine silver or gold metallic thread. 

In the sketch at top of 
page 193, No. 627 is em- 
broidered on cotton fish-net, 
measuring 7 squares to the 
inch. Embroidery wool is 
used for all the colors ex- 
cept écru, which is artificial 
silk floss. Silver net forms 
the background for both 








— - 





Gold or silver net makes 
an effective background for 
all three of the designs, as 
carried out in the colors 
designated on their respec- 
tive charts. The colors 
given at left for No. 626 
may also be used on black, 
navy, rose or parchment 
colored material. 


dress itself, or the design will not stand 
out sufficiently from its background. 

Among the most effective color com- 
binations of this kind would be seven or 
eight shades of brown—depending on 
which design is used—on a background 
of beige or tan; the varying tones of 
rose on lighter rose; dull old blues, tans 
or reds on navy; greens on lighter green; 
rose or soft blues on gray; and beiges, 
old blues or yellow tans on black. 








Nos. 626 and 628, the former 
of a mesh measuring 8 holes 
(side by side) to the inch 
and the latter 11 to the inch. 
Crewels are used for all the 
colors of No. 628 except écru, 
which is artificial silk floss, 
and embroidery wool for all 
except the silver thread of 
No. 626. The same colors 
and materials are equally 
good on a background of 
wool jersey or silk crépe. 
The various backgrounds 
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on which the colors indi- 
cated in the charts may be 


| Transfer 627 


safely applied are givenwith == ~~ ~~ ~~~ SSS ) 


the color keys on this page, 

but any harmonizing color may also be 
used as a background if the design is car- 
ried out in varying shades of a single 
color. In developing this kind of color 
scheme, however, besure that the lightest 
shade of the color used for the embroid- 
ery is at least two shades darker than the 
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ees Peacock Blue 

= ep @® @ Parke: Turquoise Blue 
-——eo oo Old Rose 

one ee emeoe=e Emerald Green 
COOCCC lOO Old Gold 


The design above, in the seven colors 
listed, would be charming on a back- 
ground of tan, navy, white or parch- 


O| | ment. It is always a good plan to 
HT take with you a.sample of material 
Oj | to be used, when going to purchase 
Oo; | the wool or floss for embroidery, so 
a! ; y 
WN 0 | as to make sure of getting the exact 
RE | shades that blend best with your back- 
ae Z Ny / ground, 
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a NZ iT FAgg7ys SSU47 ail green, parchment or old 
pre POS s~7 gold would provide a 
LINN KHL SS ww lovely background for the 
(E22: NSB SSS lors designated in th 
(ZZ2 QS) 7 y; CE ow) colors designated in the 
WZ SS ii! ol i! ey SS); | color key at left. All three 
Hi yi’ Hn )) | of the designs may also be 
Hi iii nT Ht worked out in varying 
il nig Dini itt! shades of the same color. 
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STRAIGHT HAIR. Made_naturally wavy 


Perfect permanent waves assured in advance 


No Longer Guesswork or 
Uncertainty 


Do you know that you can now have your 
hair made naturally curly? Not waves of 
a day or a week, but permanent waves 
that will withstand washing, bleaching, 
dyeing, shampooing, wind or rain, sea or 
spray. And what is more—you may have 
the exact style of wave you want—small 
or large, tight or loose, with perfect results 
assured in advance. 


Nestle Puts Permanent Waving 
on a New Scientific Basis 


It is the Nestle METER SCALE that has 
brought about the new era in Permanent 
Waving ... that tests the hair and de- 
termines how it shall be waved. 





FREE 


Mr. C. Nestle’s Inter- 
esting Book on the 
~ Hair and Its Care! 


Whether your hair is 
strong or weak, snow- 
white or black, bleached 
or dyed—no matter 
cere ner whether you've ever had 
~ a permanent or mot— 
send for Mr. Nestle’s 

new book on the Circuline Process. It is alive with 
helpful information on the care of the hair—material 
that has taken a lifetime to assemble. It will be 
Sent to you absolutely free — use the coupon opposite! 


This machine, in the Nestle Laboratory 
New York, reads a strand of your hair 
and reveals its exact characteristics. It makes 
it easy for us to prescribe the Circuline treat- 
ment that suits your case. 


Nestle’s Circuline Process 
of Permanent Waving 


carries out the readings of the Nestle Meter 
Scale to the letter. By this new method, any 
Nestle Circuline Waver will treat your hair 
according to its own characteristics—with 
results made certain before the wave. 





\ 
| 


irculine 


Send a Sample of Your Hair 
For a Laboratory Reading 


Just fill out the coupon below and enclose a 
small strand of hair, cut from the top (about 
as thick as the lead in an ordinary pencil and 
at least five inches long). Enclose $1 deposit — 
which will be deducted from the price of your 
next permanent wave, anywhere in the United 
States,where the Circuline process is used. Over 
6000 hair dressers and beauty parlors use Nestle 
permanent waving apparatus. The Nestle Com- 
pany guarantees the refund of your deposit. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


The Nestle Laboratory will send you its official 
examination card, showing the result of your 
hair test, and containing explicit directions to 
your permanent waver stating exact Circuline 
treatment required for type of wave you want. 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD. 


12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving. (Est. 1905) 












NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept. 6-A, NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official + seth reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send mea record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 








Name 





(Please write plainly) 


Address 








If free booklet only is wanted, check here (] 
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REAT are the labors of the 


should be his reward. 
When the last old shoe and 
handful of rice are thrown, here 
is aman’s gift—a kingly set of 


—S 


ae 
ere) ‘st 
} 








Dress No. 
j ® writing tools—that will recom- gest 
‘ea §6rpense all his pains and last Transfer b \ 
Ws, 7 N 4 yards 
‘ m throughout life. one 
| Stitches from 


Waterman: 





> er = Helen Perry (urtis and 
(dea) Fountain Pen Elizabeth Marriot King 


aE AO - 


= : : = 


The exquisite fountain pen and MERCED, | esis peau 

Y pencil illustrated are triumphs to work out an elaborate design?” 
ee f k ; t Th h 1 d But she forgets there’s such a thing 
‘ oi pen maker S art. € noliaers as elaborateness of effect combined with 
Hf ofboth pen and pencil are sot eel ora Seer 
, ; : here—they are only running and cross- 

y rubber encased in Solid 14 kt. stitch, and you'll be surprised how fast 
U| | gold. The decoration is hand- the work will go. And they may be ap- 
\\ | E plied to everything from lawn to linen 
aa engraved. Each reflects the with fast-colored embroidery cotton (No. 


, 16 inte , : 
genius of Waterman’s pen and ) or with linen thread; and in worsted 


pencil making. 
The stitches in borders, with exception of 


running stitches in the one at lower left 
Sold by good merchants everywhere for which no directions are needed, are 


explained in detail on page 199. Stitches 
in border at lower right are diagrams 1 






































L. E. Waterman Company and 2. The Greek crosses in border di- 
; k rectly below are diagrams 3, 4.and 5, and 
= Salia boron - 191 Broadway, New Yor the tiny squares 6 and 7. For design at 











Pen and Pencil right, second from bottom, follow diagrams 


8 to 15 for border, and 16 to 20 for motifs. 


Other pen and pencil sets, suitable for gifts, 
as low as $6.00. 










































Do You KnowHow, 

When and Where 

You Can Always 
Earn Money? 

If you are interested just mail some such 


question as this to THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, 362 Independence Square, Phil- 


pee ee 
to earn money in your 
own home. Art novelties are 
in tremendous demand. You 
can quickly learn to decorate 
candlesticks, toys, furniture, etc. FA 

Outfit Given 
No experience n 



















Effective Embroidery That Goes Fast 


best man and beautiful 0: 


to wool jersey, flannel, and others. On. 





Dress No. 4955 
4 to 14 years 


Transfer 


(4 yards) 
No. 629 





TramBiID ae 


oe 

Dress No. 4869 . \ | 
ot Ss a 

0 IO year: Ch C\ 


Transfer ast 
(6 yards) No. 630 











page 199 are the working details of all 
three. Delft blue makes the design below 
at upper right, applied to the white frock 
at left above. At left below is the design 
appearing in the frock at upper center. 
The crosses and running-stitch edges of 
border are delft blue, with squares and 
cross-stitches of strawberry red. The 
same colors are introduced alternately, 
with cross-stitches of red, in border at 
lower right, and on third dress above. 


(Continued on Page 199) 
















. ‘ 
. “oie Fireside Industries, a national 
adelphia, Pennsylvania: organization which teaches@uy 
How, as your subscription representative, 
can I earn some real money, preferably in 


my spare time? 






2c stamp now for 
beautiful Free Book. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 42-G, Adrian, Mich. 




















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Trans- 
fers, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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Health and refreshing beauty~ 








In justice to your health and 
beauty, look for this trade-mark. 
The full name, Rome Quality 
DE LUXE, appears on the side 
tail of the genuine. 





TRADE MARK REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


—_— 
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The Bedspring Luxurious 


their secret ts in your bedroom 


ORTUNATELY for the modern woman, 
health, and the beauty which comes 
from health, depend more upon how 
she sleeps than upon how long. 
It often happens that those who sleep the 
fewest hours enjoy the most brilliant beauty and 
radiant health, because they know the secret of 
perfect rest. Others, who spend many hours of 
each night in bed, are the victims of many phys 
ical ailments, because they do not know how to 
throw off fatigue. 

Each day fills the system with fatigue poisons 
or toxins—and each night should remove them. 
If you “wake up tired” in the morning, it is a 
sign that the poisons are still there, and flabby 
facial muscles are very often the danger sign of 
a sagging bedspring. 

When your circulation is blocked by a dis- 
torted, twisted sleeping position—when your 
nerves are deadened by the pressure of a cramped 
spine—ten hours of such sleep may do less good 
than seven hours of sleep which is comfortably, 
luxurious, buoyantly relaxed. 

These principles have been recognized in the 
construction of Rome Quality De Luxe, The 
Bedspring Luxurious. This bedspring supports 
every part of the body in gentle balance; it keeps 
the spine straight, no matter how you lie; it 
prevents harmful pressure on delicate nerves; it 
allows the muscles and the whole body to 
relax—and deep, health-building sleep is the 
natural result. 

Millions have felt the benefits of this De Luxe 
principle which is to produce perfect sleep. Rome 
Quality De Luxe Bedsprings keep their resilience 
for a lifetime. Buy them for economy as well as 
for healthful beauty. Sold and endorsed by good 


merchants everywhere. 
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Thewrongor 
unnatural 
way to sleep 
| (INC.) ] ~ 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON 
BALTIMORE ROME, N. Y¥. 
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Painted for Ipswich Mutts 
by Cuartes DANA GrBson. 





HIS month the sweet girl graduate needn’t buy expensive ones. Let’s 
steps forth, Mistress of Arts, hope someone will give you a box of 
with all the world at her trim little Ipswich Hosiery.’’ 
feet. Tradition may determine the’ Verbum sapienti. Ipswich Hosiery’ 
cut and color of her cap and gown. can be bought almost anywhere for as 
But Fashion says, “ You'll wear silk little asa dollara pair, in 3-pair boxes, 
stockings of course, my dear, and you for graduation presents. 


IPSWICH gs HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. LAWRENCE & Co., Sole Selling Agents 





IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


A I enclose a dollar for a sample pair of Ipswich De Luxe Stockings. 
Name 


Address. 








What size? What color? 
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Gloves 
BRIGHTON ~ CARLSBAD 


f leepingwear 


Our popular No. C8092 
—white, blue, or tan broad- 
cloth; colored loop trim; 
, D, $3. Other 


9 sizes A, B, 
Ts Styles, $2.28 to $18. 


so much better 
we Guarantee it/ 


OU need shop around 

no longer for the best 
value when you buy the 
family’s nightwear! You 
get itin Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbad. 


This name in a garment 
pledges you: That it will 
Jit perfectly! That it will 
give supreme comfort! 
That it will wear so long 
that its real cost to you is 
less than any lower-priced 
Nightshirts of GATMent you could buy! 


Glover quality — 
nainsook, muslin, 


sainsook, musin, We can guarantee 
020. $1.50 to$3. Brighton-Carlsbad in this 
way because we make it 
so carefully. It’s extraor- 
dinarily good-looking— 
comfortable—and it stays 
out of the mending basket! 


In every way, it pays to 
insist on Glover’s Bright- 
Chitdren’s on-Carlsbad. You can get 


Sleepers, made 
stand hard wear. it at clothing and depart- 


Cambric, crepe 


Pajaina cheek, Ment stores—in fabrics 
insook, flannel- 

ete, $1 to $3. for all seasons and all cli- 
mates. 


N Wr ite for 
‘\ “The Nightie Book” 


Secrets of restful sleep. Finest 
night fa arments for men, wom- 
en, children, infants. Styles for 
ali seasons. ‘What to look for in 

ing; lain truth about 
ues. Illustrated. Sent free 
oa request—write today! 
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H, B. GLOVER COMPANY 





Dept. 39, Dubuque, Iowa 


Effective Embroidery That Goes Fast 


. (Continued from Page 196) 














2. Fill in missing stitches 
by coming through with blue 
thread at B, inserting needle 
at C, coming out at D, in at 
E and out at F,and so on, 
inserting needle horizontally 
as above. Put crosses in with 
red thread. 


1. Bring red thread through from un- 
derside at A, insert needle at B and 
come through again at C. Proceed 
with this method, inserting needle 
vertically as above, until you reach 
the point marked X. Then turn work 
so that bottom becomes top, and re- 
peat until end of border is reached. 











3. With blue thread come 
through at A, insert needle at 
B and come out at C, as above. 
Continue making every other 
stitch, with needle in vertical 
position, until you reach D. 





6 


6. For the little squares, bring 


4. When D has been reached, 
insert needle at E, coming out 
at A, as above. 


5. Now insert needle at E, com- 
ing out at D. Continue until all 
missing stitches have been filled. 
Then put a red cross in center. 


Pais c Fe 
as 
SF A B 
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7. Finish+the square by inserting mam 

needle at D and coming out at C as 

above. Then insert needle at B, and 8. Make the first stitch as 
fasten thread invisibly on underside. above. 


ro. After the stitch in- 

dicated at left has been 

taken, insert needle at 

A and come through at 

B. Then insert needle 

at C and come through 
at D. 


ZI. Proceed as in sketch 
at right, 





Fs “ 
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12. Make stitch as above. 





13. Next take a stitch as in- 
dicated. 





16. Bring thread through 

at A, insert needle as 

above; pull through, and 

then take the steps, one 

after another, as indicated 
in 17,18 and 79. 





15. Insert needle at A and come out at B. 
Next insert at A and come out at C. 
Then proceed as in sketches 9 to 15 in- 
clusive until you have reached the end of 
your border. Now go back over your 
work, filling in the missing stitches. 





red thread out at A, insert needle 
at B, as above, and come out at 


C. Then insert needle at D and 


come out at A. 





9g. Above is the second stitch. 





14. To make stitch insert 
needle as above. 








20. After taking the 

stitch indicated in 20, 

insert needle at B and 

fasten thread invisibly 
on underside. 











Brillo, the soft fibre pads and 
polisher, is the guaranteed 
cleaner for your aluminum. 

Brillo cleans any other cook- 
ing utensil—enamel, agate or 
iron. Makes old utensils like 
new. Equally effective for sinks 
and tubs, china and glass, cop- 
per and brass, woodwork and 
linoleum. Fine for removing 
rust. Every use suggests others. 

Brillo cleans quicker, easier 
and better. 

Norags. No powder. Noacid. 
No brushes. 110,000,000 pack- 
ages sold. 


BRILLO Guarantee 


A new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO 
fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware | 
gtocery stores. 





Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 


Name 
Address 


Dealer. 
. J. 6-26 
AQUI ii A aicatleduteas 
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“Sallie, how much was that new 
silver of yours? . . . What? 
... As little as that?... I’m 
going to order mine now!” 
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ae ee the hanes of JUST-MARRIED Incomes 


"Tue Brive who’s left luxury behind, to begin life again 
where fairy-tales leave off, finds in TUDOR PLATE a new sort of silver 
service . . . distinguished, modern, smart as tea at the Ritz... and yet 
amazingly available, even within the stringent limits of her housekeep- 
ing allowance. Ask to see this new plate in three distinguished designs. 


TREMENDOUSLY SMART...ABSURDLY INEXPENSIVE 


Nore that you can get silver for six covers in TUDOR PLATE... 
29 pieces in a sapphire-blue chest... for*17.00. Knives are in the new French shape 
with stainless steel blades .. . and TUDOR PLATE Is guaranteed for 25 years of use. 
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Always 
Smart Looking, 
Serviceable too! 


Even in play hours, Kaynee Suits, 
Blouses and Shirts lend charm to 
little lads. No matter how play- 
rumpled Kaynee garments become, 
their smart appearance is never lost. 


The trim fashioned lines make boys 
appear even sturdier than they are. 
Because of the painstaking crafts- 
manship, Kaynee garments last 
longeraswellas look better. For they 
are tub- and sun-proof—colors are 
guaranteed fast! Seams, with twice 
the usual stitches, are very staunchly 
sewed. Buttons are firmly fastened. 
And yet, Kaynee costs no more. 


“ | “ 


Tommy, above, is wearing a Kaynee Flapper 


Suit, the popular, practical play suit. Made 
of durable, sulphur-dyed Khaki. Roomy and 
reinforced at points poke It has a striped 
belt which delights Tommy. 


See how trim Freddie looks in his Kaynee 
Sport Blouse. Notice how well it pcs toni 


| to his boyish figure. 
_ Kaynee fit is not 


_ guesswork. Hun- 
| dreds of boys were 












measuredand fitted 
to determine the 
proper sizes and 
proportions. 








Kaynee 


Blouses- Shirts - Suits 




















This Kaynee Label appears on the genu- 
ine. Ask to see Blouses, Suits and Shirts 
bearing it. You find them at your favor- 
ite store. Just say Kaynee, and merchants 
will know you want the best in style, 
fit, fast colors and durability. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Boy rye and How to 
Dress Them,’’ will be mailed on re- 


quest to any mother. It’s very helpful. 
THE KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 
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shellac may be used 
to fill in the entire 
outline of the ship, 
with all other colors 
omitted. The shade 
measures 8 inches in 
height, with a top 
diameter 9 by 13 
inches and a bottom 
diameter 12 by 16% 
inches, while its base, 
exclusive of the stand, 
is 734 inches high and 
27% inches around 
its largest part. 

The dried-flower 
shade is of handker- 
chief linen, bound 
with gold braid. It is 
7 inches high, 5% 
inches across the top 
and 1014 inches across 
the bottom. While 
the first coat of white 
shellac was still wet, 
the flowers were laid 
on the under side of the 
shade, the stickiness 
of the shellac serving 
to keep them in place. 
Four more coats were 
then applied on both 
sides. Only flowers 
which can be pressed 
as flat as paper should 
be used—larkspur, 
babysbreath, pansies, 
violets, -cornflowers, 
petunias, morning 
glories, etc. 

The design on the 
lamp shade of cotton 
voile, at upper right, 
is too elaborate to de- 
scribe in detail, since 
only an accomplished 
artist would be capa- 
ble of carrying it out. 
The frame, however, 
measures 11 inches in 
height and has a top 
diameter of 12 inches 
and a bottom diam- 
eter of 1814 inches, 
while the base is 11 
inches high and 2914 
inches around the 
largest part. Gold 
braid, full width, was 
used around the lower 
outside edge, with an- 
other piece used on 
the inside and the two 
overcast together at 
the bottom. 

Orange shellac 
gives a warm golden 
background to the 
tulip shield at left, of 
handkerchief linen, 
bound with gold braid 
and measuring 514 by 
434 inches. After the 
first two coats of shel- 
lac had been applied, 
the design was out- 
lined in ivory black. 
Another coat of shel- 
lac followed, and the 
tulip and smaller flow- 
ers were then painted 
in with chrome or- 
ange and the leaves 
with olive green. 
Three more coats of 
shellac completed the 
job. 

Cotton voile made 
the wild-rose shield, 
5% by 54 inches, 
with a mixed binding 
of pink and green. 


One Paints and Shellacs Voile for the 


Newest Shades 
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Z. To wrap frame, slip binding off roll, 
tie roll around outside with outer end, or 
hold tightly together with a rubber band, 
and work with inside end of binding. 
Hold close to wire and wrap tightly. 
At a joint, wrap three times each way 
in X-like formation. Never cut the bind- 
ing in order to skip a part already cov- 
ered; an extra wrap will do no harm, and 
will serve to strengthen the fousdation 
to which the coverings will be sewed. 





2. The foundation is in two pieces, each 
covering half the outside of frame, with 
edges meeting on posts. Cut material 
from selvage to seluage—always pulling 
a thread before cutting—and allow an 
extra inch at top and bottom and on each 
end. Pin the two pieces smoothly around 
bottom wire of frame, as at A; pull up 
tightly to top of frame and pin at B. 
Work out fullness on side post C, and 
on corresponding post on opposite side 
of frame, overcasting as at C. Now turn 
back edge at C and overcast again. 





3. Sew right-hand edge to post as at A, 

and then overcast to wire at bottom and 

top as at Cand D, Open seams on post, 

as at B, and trim off as close to post as 
possible. 





4. Overcast as at A above. Turn back 

edge of material on bottom wire of frame 

and overcast again as at B. Do the 

same on top wire of frame. Trim close 
to wire. 


After the application 
of two coats of white 
shellac, the design was 
outlined in equal parts 
magenta and ivory 
black. After the third 
coat of shellac, the 
rose was painted in 
with magenta and the 
leaves with one part 
cobalt blue and two 
parts emerald green. 
Three more coats of 
shellac followed. 

The bridge-lamp 
shade, of cotton voile, 
is the regulation size 
for this shape. In- 
stead of applying 
shellac as a starting 
point, the shade was 
tinted with magenta 
paint, thinned to the 
right consistency 
with turpentine, and 
shaded toward the 
top. Braid like that 
used in the wild-rose 
shield was then sewed 
on, and two coats of 
shellac were applied. 
The design was out- 
lined in the usual way, 
with ivory black, and 
another coat of shellac 
given the shade, after 
which the leaves were 
painted in with two 
parts emerald green 
and one part cobalt 
blue, the center flower 
with equal parts ma- 
genta and cobalt blue, 
the smaller flowers 
with magenta and the 
basket with a light 
wash of chrome yel- 
low. When the colors 
were perfectly dry, 
three more coats of 
shellac followed. 

Cotton voile also 
makes the double 
shield, which meas- 
ures 5 by 12% inches. 
The same braid as in 
the bridge shade and 
the wild-rose shield 
was used, and the 
background was 
tinted with purple 
madder, thinned with 
turpentine. One coat 
of orange shellac was 
applied before, and 
one coat of white shel- 
lac after, the design 
was outlined with 
ivory black. 

The leaves were 
painted in with olive 
green; the grapes 
with equal parts co- 
balt blue and ma- 
genta; the central 
part of large flowers 
above the grapes with 
equal parts purple 
madder and magenta, 
and their outer parts 
with equal parts co- 
balt blue and purple 
madder; the five re- 


maining flowers with "~ 


chrome-yellow. Three 
coats of white shel- 
lac completed the 
shield. 

If printed voile is 
used, six coats of shel- 
lac should be applied 
to each shade. 















Year Round 


Comfort 
NOW 


Install Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips 








Residence of B. J. Garvey, Kansas 
City, Mo. Completely equipped with 
Chamberlin Bronze Weather Strips 


OUR home needs Chamberlin 

Metal Weather Strips and In- 

side Door Bottoms—and now is 
a good time to install them. Chamber- 
lin Metal Weather Strips will cut. 20 
to 40% off your next winter’s and every 
succeeding winter’s fuel bills. They will 
safeguard the health of your family by 
shutting out the cold, dangerous 
draughts that blow in around doors 
and windows—they will save you 
money and annoyance by keeping out 
the c ist, rain and soot that depreciate 
your di. series and furnishings. Cham- 
berlin * side Door Bottoms are equally 
valuak ». They will seal inside doors 
so that cold night air from bedrooms 
can’t penetrate throughout the house— 
keep dust out of clothes closets — and 
confine kitchen and laundry odors 
where they belong. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Chamberlin assumes full responsibility 
for installing all Chamberlin equipment 
and gives a lifetime guarantee both for 
the product and the result. 


Return coupon for information 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches throughout 
the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 


a as WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1693-THE STANDARD” 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


o 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips and Inside Door Bot- 
toms. Also send me an approximate 
estimate for weather stripping my home which 








hias..;.:..;..;.:........0vemdows and).......iccca doors. 
Name____ Bee Ree 
Address. 

City. State___ tS ae 
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And now the 
chair! 


“It’s so fascinating to refinish with 
Kyanize Celoid Finish—and so easy 
—why, anyone can do it with won- 
derful results. I’ve just finished the 
bed with this beautiful tinting enam- 
el—and I’ve decorated it with Kyan- 
ize Decals, those lovely “minute dec- 
orations” that add so much to the 
distinctiveness of tinted furniture— 
And now the chair! I’m going to tint 
it to match the bed and soon I'll have 
a complete harmonious suite from 
mis-mated pieces of furniture, all from 
a can of Celoid and a good brush.” 


You, too, can tint things with this 
new and popularmedium-glossenam- 
el, Kyanize Celoid Finish,and decorate 
with Kyanize Decals. Easilyapplied— 
simply immerse in water and apply. 


Send ten cents 
for our new 
1 booklet, ‘‘The 
| Charm of Painted 
Things,” or if 
} your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send a dollar for 
| the trial pint can 
| with brush and 
booklet’ in- 
cluded. 








yas aaa 
PAINTED 
ede 5 Ss 


Simply brush on 
the finish and apply 
the “ ‘minute decora- 
tions’’. Celoid gives 
that satiny tinted 
effect that is now so 
popular in furniture, walls and woodwork. 

lows smoothly and easily from the brush 
without leaving ridges or laps and dries over- 
night. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
882 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 Trial Offer 


Should your dealer be unable to 
supply you with Kyanize Celoid 
Finish send us his name and ONE 
DOLLAR and we'll forward post- 

paid a full pint can of this beauti- 

ful medium-gloss enamel with a 
good brush to apply it. Mention 
tint desired. Sunset Pink, Orange, 
Havana Brown, Granite Gray, 
Gulf Blue, Mellow 

Cream, Niagara 

Green, Dixie Gray, 

India Buff, Pure 

White. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


This is why, many years later, the presi- 
dent of the National Forestry Association 
wrote to the Federation president of his 
day, after the women’s forces had been 
gathered to help him in a vital piece of 
national legislation: ‘‘The appearance of 
the General Federation on the field was 
like the appearance of American boys on 
the battlefield in France. It turned the 
tide of battle.” 

Of course, in a sense, a national organi- 
zation does not itself “‘do” things. The 
local units do nine- 
tenths of the work. But 
their work would be 
neither noticeable nor 
valuable if it was not 
part of a big push that 
comes from the center. 

To create a nation-wide 
point of view, to 
strengthen a nation- 
wide ideal is a greater 
gift than to build a 
building or erect a 
statue. The build- 
ing and the statue 
follow. The achieve- 
ments that are im- 
ponderable are, after 
all, the most valuable. 

And so to go back to our historic thread: 
While the central organization of clubs 
was budding toward bloom, the same kind 
of thing was happening in the individual 
states. The flavor of club life was savor- 
ing sweet all over the country. State fed- 
erations came into existence, and many of 
the new clubs that joined the state did not 
yet think of joining the General Federa- 
tion. Some of them did. But it was Iowa in 
1893 that was the first state federation to 
join the General Federation as a whole or- 
ganization. Iowa has contributed three 
big forward steps to federation organiza- 
tion. This was the earliest of them. Mrs. 
Henrotin, the second national president, 
lovely, winning, far-visioned, traveled up 
and down the country leaving new clubs, 
new federations in her wake. 

Marching even more swiftly than the 
outer forms of organization were the 
widening activities of clubs. By the very 
terms of its existence the Federation takes 
in all forms of women’s organizations ex- 
cept partisan political groups, church or 
secret societies. This club is deep in one 
phase of thought or life, and that in an- 
other. The wonder is that when these 
divergent elements come together they be- 
gin to see that they are all parts of the 
same thing. The linking of tendencies is 
like a sonata in which a single theme grows 
stronger, persistent, dominant. 


Movements in Terms of Leaders 


OW perhaps you see the whole pano- 

rama of the club federation problem; 
to stimulate the individual club; to weld 
the clubs into state organizations; todraw 
the states into a more profound under- 
standing of each other through the central 
body, as the spokes of a wheel are made a 
unit by the hub; to run like mad at the 
center of things to keep up with expanding 
public consciousness—the thing that 
spreads as swiftly as a forest fire in these 
days. What to learn, how to learn, how 
to select, how to act together, socially and 
legislatively, were the questions the 
mother body had to meet. Organization, 
administration, wisdom had to grow and 
change year by year to meet the situation. 
So ‘departments of work” came into exist- 
ence. 

In human affairs we interpret move- 
ments in terms of their leaders. As the 
ball and scepter have passed from hand to 
hand, each of the ten presidents of these 
thirty-six years has had a distinctive con- 
tribution to make toward the drawing- 
together process that I have outlined 
above. Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, of 


New York, put into organization work the 
same administrative acumen that later 
made her the head of a big successful pri- 
vate business. 

It is a rare person who i is remembered 
far and wide with tenderness long after 
she is dead. Sarah Platt Decker was such 
a president of the Federation—blessed 
with the kind of humor which is the high- 
est sanity and with a Lincolnlike insight 
into the heart of things. We who came 
later touch her memory wherever we go. 

Very early the 

Government began to 

stretch out its hands 

toward the Federa- 

tion. One has only to 

come in contact with 

them to realize how 

profoundly Federal 

leaders need under- 

standing and help 

from an intelligent 

and active public. It 

was Mrs. Decker 

whom President 

Roosevelt summoned 

to sit in on a Confer- 

ence of Governors in 

Washington, and 

Miss Boswell whom 

he sent to the Canal Zone to help to found 
women’s clubs there, because—wise man 
that he was—he saw that this would help 
to make American families live there more 
contentedly. Under Mrs. Decker there 
came a woman and a move that for a dozen 
years almost spelled General Federation 
to club women over the country. Up in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where she 
lived, Mary I. Wood was given the job of 
creating a bureau of information, a humble 
little office that was soon bursting its seams. 


Varied Undertakings 


NYONE who knows Mrs. Wood, built 
by Providence for womanly service, 
with a smile that warms her entire sur- 
roundings and with a level New England 
good sense, knows why every kind of job, 
from finding a lost daughter on the Pacific 
Coast to defining the meaning of the self- 
determination of the absolute, poured in on 
her, and why her little bureau was the 
pulling together of elements in an organi- 
zation that had been only a wandering and 
fluid group of officers, hard to put one’s 
fingers upon. Mrs. Decker and Mrs. 
Wood, one to go up and down the country 
and one to stay put in a single place, made 
a rare team. 

By this time the gathering interest in 
women and children was ready to fling it- 
self into definite channels. The Federa- 
tion became perhaps the chief element in 
establishing the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, and went so far as to suggest 
its first chief, Julia Lathrop, than whom 
no better woman could have been found 
in the United States; then the Woman’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. The 
problem of women and children, which is, 
after all, a race problem and not that of 
sex or childhood only, urged itself through 
club life. They could not escape from its 
ramifications—minimum wage, pure-food 
laws, workmen’s compensation, factory 
protection, and the urge to put in women 
officers when law and order touched 
women, as in police force and immigration 
inspection. It has been extraordinary to 
watch the change that has come over cer- 
tain phases of thinking. 

Human kindness led club women to in- 
terest themselves in prisons and in delin- 
quents or defectives. Pretty soon they 
could not shut their eyes and draw their 
skirts away from the implications that 
came to them. Ugly diseases, white-slave 
traffic and commercialized vice, child 
labor, disordered marriage and divorce 


(Continued on Page 205) 








An Out-Door Living Room 


This Summer transform your porch into a 
beautiful, comfortable, private outdoor 
living room with Aerolux Porch Shades. 
They exclude the Summer’s glare, heat 
and rain, yet admit every cooling breeze. 
Ventilate from top to bottom. Easily in- 
stalled, simple to operate. The Aerolux 
No-Whip device prevents all: whipping 
or rattling in the wind. Made of stur- 
dy, straight-grained lindenwood splints 
woven with strong fish net twine. 
These inexpensive yet attractive porch 
shades are built for years of service. 


See Aerolux Porch Shades at your dealer’s. 
Write us forfree brochure on porch shading. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2623 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


Verticolor Porch 
Shades— exclusive 
with Aerolux; give a 
striking effect. Broad 
vertical stripes in con- 
y. trasting colors — tan 
#, and green, green and 
French gray — hand- 
blocked. Artistic. 
Distinctive. 


ATEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 
rau -G 

















Pleasure Afoot 


Because they are built 
to fit your feet and wear 
well and look good, you 
will be greatly pleased 
with Hood Canvas 
Shoes. 


=HiOOD» 
Canvas Shoes 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 
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So easy to empty— 
and no mess 


UST a thumb pressure on the dump 
lever and the Bissell sweeper pans de- 
posit their contents on the piece of paper 
you have provided. No trouble, no flying 
dust, no mess. And whata revelation that 
pile of contents is to you. Dust, dirt, 
crumbs, threads, lint, pins and hairpins, 
bits of paper and rag, matches, all the litter 
inevitable in every home. For the soft 
revolving bristle brush of the Bissell picks 
up everything without injury to carpets. 
The Bissell Sweeper is the home-maker’s best 
friend. Nothing can take its place. It saves her 
work and time. It is always handy and always 


ready. It costs nothing for upkeep and the average 
life of a Bissell is more than ten years. 


Cyco Ball Bearing Bissells at around $6. Other 
rades for even less. Handsome play-size Bissells 
or a few dimes. At furniture, hardware, house- 

furnishing and department stores. Booklet on re- 
oF circular on how to care for your present 
issell to get the best service. 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 











BATHASWEET 


“To keep you lovely 
all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 


Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthy and smooth as velvet to the touch. 

hen for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her eee sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE—A can sent you free if you write us 
C.S. Welch Co., Dept. HF., 1907 Park Ave.,N.Y. 


eee 
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laws became, not separate interests, but in- 
terlocking conditions that must be faced. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Philip North Moore 
had come to the throne, college trained, 
born and bred to leadership, poised ‘and 
self-contained, like a New Englander, as 
befits a woman from Missouri. The forty- 
eight states had each its state federation. 
The work of the information bureau and 
of the departments of work was over- 
whelming. It was Mrs. Moore who sug- 
gested a memorial fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars in honor of Mrs. Decker, 
the interest to be devoted to the work. 

Then Mrs. Pennybacker, like a little 
flame, with her eloquence backing her vi- 
sion, said the General Federation ought to 
have three presidents, one to stay at home, 
plan, think, answer mail; one to travel all 
over the United States; one to stand at 
receptions and eat dinners. She managed 
to be such a tripartite president. Above 
all others whom she loved, I think the 
rural woman came first, and that was why 
she emphasized the comfort and living 
conditions of the country teacher—the 
“teacherage’’—model communities cen- 
tering around schools, good roads, along 
with tree planting and the urge for creat- 
ing a Federal Bureau of Agricultural Ex- 
tension as well as one for National Parks. 
The gentle pressure of her time at last 
brought the Federation to an out- 
spoken adherence to woman 
suffrage. 

When Mrs. Josiah 
Evans Cowles was 
elected the next big 
change in the whole 
structure of federa- 
tion organization 
was suggested by 
Iowa. Up to this 
time, the central 
executive body had 
been a small group 
of officers and a few 
directors. Now the 
democratic and unruly 
Middle West said, ‘“‘ Why 
not a director from every 
state?” Well, it would be unwieldy 
and costly. But it went through. The 
big board has been expensive, but it has 
contributed to making the whole country 
of clubs a unit by making it a democracy; 
and in the long run it has paid. 

Mrs. Cowles came into office during the 
crucial years. There was war. There was 
wide feeling that perhaps all these previ- 
ous years of club life had been meant sim- 
ply as a training school for women to serve 
their country in her need. 


Organized for Peace Service 


HEN suddenly the war was over, and 
we discovered that we had lived all these 
organization years not only to be ready for 
the years of suspense and anguish, but 
still more to be of service in time of peace, 
first the years of wounded, troubled peace, 
later for the normal and achieving years. 
During the war, government discovered 
women as never before, and women dis- 
covered government. Mrs. Cowles wisely 
saw that a bureau in Portsmouth no 
longer met the situation. We had to have 
headquarters in Washington even though 
it meant losing one of the greatest of our 
human treasures, Mrs. Wood. Three little 
rooms in an office building to begin with 
was the new service office, in charge of 
Helen Louise Johnson (who also played 
backstage as editor of the General Federa- 
tion magazine, and an excellent magazine 
she made it, under a thousand handicaps). 
But through these offices flowed every kind 
of Federal official and every representative 
of purposes and interests. 

It happened that Mrs. Winter, Mrs. 
Cowles’ successor, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding to sit on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, and so was kept in Washing- 
ton for three months. The little office 
looked smaller and more inadequate every 
day, and Miss Lida Hafford, the new 


director, helped the president to scour 
Washington to unearth what we wanted — 
and found—a lovely, gracious building, to- 
ward which the women who attended the 
Chautauqua Biennial of 1922 subscribed 
one hundred thousand dollars from the 
floor in fifty-five minutes, and which now 
buzzes with its office force, its own print- 
ing and multigraphing outfit, its addresso- 
graph that keeps one girl busy correcting 
the addresses of the officers of the fourteen 
thousand clubs that are constantly in flux. 
For the next two years, Miss Hafford 
poured out her energy in creating a new 
heart to the Federation and in building up 
invaluable contacts with all Washington, 
permanent and transitory. 


Welding the Clubs 


ROM the time when the first state fed- 
eration joined the General Federation, 
there had been an anomaly. Some clubs 
belonged only to their states, some to both 
state and general. Again and again there 
had been an effort to change this by com- 
pelling clubs to come in only through the 
state. But delegates would never vote 
themselves out of the organization. So 
now there was aright about face. Instead of 
saying: ‘‘ Keep out,” why not say: “‘Come 
in”? A proposal was made that states 
should so modify their constitutions as to 
provide that every club that joined them 
should also join the parent body. 
Again Iowa was the first state 
to bring in her nine hundred 
and seventy-six clubs and 
lay them at the feet of 
the General Federa- 
tion. Now, twenty- 
six of the forty-eight 
states have followed 

her example. 
Of course the war 
left its imprint on 
the federation activ- 
ities. It made club 
women acutely aware 
of what Americaniza- 
tion means; of what il- 
literate citizens mean; of 
what law and order mean; of 
what America’s interlocked rela- 
tions with the rest of the world mean for 

future war or peace. 

And the whole scope of the Federation? 
Numerically, nearly two million regular 
club women; to which must be added 
nearly a million more who hold affiliated 
group membership, such as the Home 
Economics Association, Kindergarten As- 
sociation, Girl Scouts, Needlework Guild; 
and more coming every minute. Geo- 
graphically, clubs in eighteen countries 
besides our own. Spiritually, as wide as 
living. Eight departments of work there 
are: namely, American Citizenship, 
American Home, Applied Education, Fine 
Arts, International Relations, Legislation, 
Press and Publicity, Public Welfare—each 
with its divisions and subdivisions, its 
study and work program to fit all needs. 

And now, this June, the Federation, at 
Atlantic City, responds to the gavel ofa 
president who is one of its oldest servants, 
“The Tree Lady,” Mrs. John D. Sherman 
used to be called. You will read her name 
in every group that is interested in forests 
or parks or roads or flowers or waterways 
or nature study these many years. But 
that is not the whole of her. She herself 
has to be as wide as the whole Federation. 
Her peace credo is already a club classic. 
And like the Federation itself, she gathers 
together all activities of all club life and 
centers them around the American Home. 

Back in 1922, the then president, New 
England bred and Middle Western by life, 
said to Mrs. Pennybacker, Virginian and 
Texan—the first a Republican, the second 
a Democrat—‘“If we’d had the General 
Federation a hundred years instead of 
thirty years ago; if the women of the 
North and South had understood each 
other then as they do now, do you think 
there would have been any Civil War?” 
“Not if you and I are average club 
women,” Mrs. Pennybacker flashed back, 
“‘as I think we are.” 





Pla ster for 
Patching 


that anyone can use 


OU can patch holes and cracks 
in walls or ceilings easily and 
quickly with Rutland Patching 
Plaster. The patch will not shrink 
as plaster of paris shrinks. Neither 
will it crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. It’saslasting 
as the wall itself. 
Easy for anyone to 
use because it does 
not dry or ‘‘set’’ in- 
stantly. You can paint 
or paper over it with- 
out shellacking and the 
patch will not spot 
through. 

The handy cartons 
come all ready to use. 
Just add water and 
apply. Paint, wall- 
paper and hardware 
stores sell Rutland 
Patching Plaster. If 
your dealer hasn't it, 
mail coupon. We will 
send you a 24 Ib. car- 
ton and you can pay 
the postman 30c plus 
postage upon delivery. 
Rutland FireClayCo., 
Dept. Q2, Rutland, 
Vermont. 





A few of its 
many other uses 


Mending outside 
stucco or cement 
walls. 

Pointing brick- 
work. 

Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 
Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 








Patching Plaster 
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RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. i 


Dept. Q2, Rutland, Vermont 
Send me 2}, Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. | 
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ordinary brushing 
fails so often 


O many cases of decayed 

teeth are directly caused by 

a damp, over-soft tooth brush! 

A weak brush fails to clean between 

your teeth. Fails to stimulate and 
strengthen your gums. 

The Pebeco Tooth Brush—venti- 
lated—dries overnight. That’s 
why every morning its bristles are 
firm, “‘live.’’ And see how its two 
tufts reach every part of your 
teeth. All druggists’. Made only by 
Pebeco, Inc. 


PeEbBpeco 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 
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TREJUR 
Face Powder 


JOLI- MEMOIRE FRAGRANCE 


Sample— Generous sized package in 
your own favorite shade sent for 10c. in 
stamps or coin. The House of Tre-Jur, 
Inc., 19 West 18th Street .. . New York. 
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Even outdoors— 
his hair in place 


Baseball, running, jumping— 
brushing alone won’t keep a real 
boy’s hair in place! . . That’s why up- 
and-coming boys use Stacomb. 
Keeps their unruly hair smooth—all 
day long. Counteracts dandruff 
too. In jars, tubes and liquid form. 
Any drug store. 
















OS0-U5 Per. OFs 
--———- FREE OFFER-——-—--—- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. G-22, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 

Please send me, free, a generous sample of 
Stacomb. I prefer the kind checked: 
Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0. 
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The landlady explained: ‘‘A poor idiot, 
senores. He came at sunset, and I gave 
him lodging for the love of God. There is 
no harm in him. He has been sitting in 
the corner all the evening, playing with his 
fingers quite quietly. He begs food, I 
think. Here,’”’ she called, and fishing a 
lump of meat from a pot, handed it to the 
fool, who clucked his 
gratitude and swal- 
lowed it ravenously. 

“There are hospi- 
tals maintained at 
great public expense 
for the reception of 
these dementeds,”’ 
said the Madrilefio. 
“Nevertheless, one 
must be charitable, I 
suppose. I have a crust here I cannot eat. 
Catch!”’ He flung the crust. 

The idiot played round it on all fours, 
like a cat with a mouse, pouncing on it, 
springing away, pouncing again. The 
muleteers laughed uproariously. 

““What news of Madrid is there?’ the 
farmer asked the bagman. 

“Little of importance. A baby girl is 
lost from the Strada de la Concepci6n.”’ 

‘“‘T hear there is an English prisoner of 
war escaped from Valladolid,’ the one- 
eyed muleteer remarked. “Ate a hole 
clean through the wall of the old cércel, 
and was gone.” 

“‘Pouf! They are always escaping —and 
being brought back,” said a horse dealer. 


“7TXRUE,”’ said thearriero. ‘But thisisa 

particularly cunning fellow. Having 
escaped, he goes to a little farm in the 
Torozos where there is only an old woman, 
her daughter having gone into the city. 
He remains with her all day, very civil, 
helping with the cooking. Next morning, 
when she came to look for him, he is gone. 
The daughter returned that day; but only 
next Sunday when she wanted her fiesta 
dress to go to mass, did she discover it was 
missing.”’ 

“The fugitive had dressed himself up in 
it?” a Toledan inquired. 

One-Eye nodded. ‘‘Exactly. And while 
the alguacils were scouring the country for 
a man, he passed lightly on, disguised as a 
woman, the mantilla hiding his face. A 
sly one!” 

“‘He may be as sly as Satan, but for all 
that he will not go far,’’ said an Andalu- 
sian, lighting a cigar. ‘‘Spain is too wide, 
and his speech will betray him. He is 
doubtless behind lock and key by now.” 

“On the contrary, they say that this 
hombre speaks good Spanish, having been 
some years in our prisons,’’ said One-Eye. 
‘And as for lock and key, he was not be- 
hind them four days ago. Four days ago 
he was near Astorga and free as air. So 
now!” 

There was an excited chorus of “ As- 
torga! Near here? Coming this way?” 


“(*ERTAINLY,” said One-Eye, pleased 

at the fluster he had caused. ‘‘A cun- 
ning, ruthless fellow. Four days ago a 
party of respectable ladrones discovered 
one Esteban Ruiz, tied, stark naked, to the 
Calvary of the Sheep Bells. Before they 
shot him for a miserable thief, he informed 
them, with many curses, that his unseemly 
condition was due to a man who had come 
from the south disguised as a woman, and 
deprived him of his clothes.” 

“Four days ago,” said the Valencian, 
making a mental calculation. ‘“‘Then he 
may be close at hand at this moment.” 

One-Eye wagged his head. “Precisely, 
and who can tell in what disguise—a sly 
one and desperate. For myself I do not 
fear. I was a soldier once and have my 
blunderbuss; but you gentle caballeros, 
traveling singly—beware, I say.” He 
puffed at his cigar, his single eye twinkling 
with enjoyment at the consternation on 
the faces of the bagmen. 


West Wind 
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“‘Venturo,” a muleteer shouted, ‘‘there 
is someone beating on the door.” 

The innkeeper shuffled to the sum- 
mons. There were sounds of an animal 
being led into the stable, and a newcomer 
entered—a tall, dark fellow, dressed in a 
short black sheepskin jacket fastened 
with filigree buttons, a vivid yellow sash, 
tight breeches of blue 
velvet, gaiters 
brightly embroidered 
with flowers and 
birds, and a flaming 
kerchief wound about 
the lower half of his 
face to protect it from 
the night winds. On 
his curly head was a 
stiff-brimmed Anda- 
lusian sombrero, tilted slightly to the right. 
A brilliant, dandified creature, smacking 
of horseflesh and hazard. 

His entrance caused a stir. 

“Hoi! Venturo, who is the gentleman?” 
asked the one-eyed muleteer of the land- 
lord softly. 

“‘He bears the royal arms on his wallets. 
Acourier, I think. He is for Corunna,” the 
landlord hissed. 


HE courier strode to the fire, his spurs 
jingling, and, drawing the inn olla to 
him, began to eat. 

The one-eyed muleteer sighed with full- 
fed content. ‘“‘Heh! I have fed very 
creditably, and now would refresh my 
soul. Is there a musician amongst us?” 

“‘Comrade,”’ said a poor student, “‘I 
have a guitar by Pajez of Cadiz; and, if 
I may be pardoned for telling the truth, 
some small talent thereon.” 

“Hola! What is that loco doing with 
my baggage rope?’”’ the Toledan shouted. 

“Leave him be,”’ a friend laughed. ‘“‘He 
will not harm your rope. He thinks it is 
alive—ha-ha!”’ 

It was as he said; the fool was playing 
with the rope as if it were a snake, the end 
its head. He bounced round the end on all 
fours, snapping his jaws, springing for- 
ward, recoiling in terror. The muleteers 
encouraged him with loud shouts, hand- 
claps and snaky hisses. He pounced on 
the rope end, snatched it in his teeth and 
worried it like a dog, growling and whin- 
ing. Still biting, he rolled on the ground, 
over and over, so that the rope slipped 
from its peg and coiled all round him. 


HE arvieros thought it excellent fun. 

They told the fool he was a good dog, 
and offered him wine in hopes of further 
antics, but he would not touch it. He kept 
his teeth fixed in the rope, as if he feared 
to let go lest it strike him, and lay writh- 
ing and twisting in the maize litter, 
wrapped in hempen coils. 

A tinkle of strings drew the muleteers’ 
attention to the student, who had propped 
himself against the table and was screwing 
up the guitar pegs. The company closed 
in a ring about him—everybody but the 
tall courier, who had finished his meal and 
sat warming his hands by the fire, and the 
fool who still played, unheeded, with the 
rope. “Pest! Thereis an infernal draft,” 
the Madrilefio complained a minute later. 
‘‘Has anyone opened the door?”’ 

“Probably the venturo has gone to sad- 
dle the courier’s horse,”’ said the Valencian. 

““No, he is yonder.” 

“Well, somebody else then. What does 
it matter? It is shut now.” 

“Let us have a dance,” roared the 
Toledan from among the crowd round the 
student, ‘‘a dance of the country.” 

The courier rose to his feet and strode 
to the door. 

“Go with God, sefior caballero,” the 
company murmured politely. 

The horseman nodded his head in re- 
sponse, but did not speak. 

Outside the landlord was awaiting him 
with a fresh horse saddled. The courier 
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created by a mother and sculptor for her 
own little girl. 


The genuine Bye-Lo Baby |can be easily 
told from poor imitations by (1) its won. 
derful life-like face shown here, (2) the 
name of the sculptor, Grac¢ Storey Put- 
nam, imprinted on the back of the neck 
and (3) her signature on the identifica- 
tion tag. They insure your little girl 
getting the doll she longs] for, to love 
and cuddle. 

To be had in nine sizes, 9 to 2p inches, at lead- 
ing toy and department stores.] If your dealer 


does not have it on hand writ¢ Dept. 16A and 
we will tell you where you can Obtain one. 















Sole Licensee and Distribptor of the 
genuine ‘‘ K and K ”’ Byr-Lo Baby 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
111-119 East 16th Street 
New York City 
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gives surprising beauty to inexpensive 
material. Old, faded draperies and 
dresses seem new when dyed in fresh 
color with easy-to-use, fast SUNSET. 
Be sure to get SUNSET; for o/y SUNSET 
gives perfect SUNSET results. 
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At Drug and Department Stores 
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paid his. shot, picked up his reins and 
swung across the sheepskin. In the Inn of 
the Sun the dance was already under way. 
The open door revealed the dancers bob- 
bing and twirling in a haze of fire-lit smoke, 
the student astride the table, a cigar in his 
teeth, wine at his elbow—a warm and 
cheerful picture. 

The courier sighed into his muffler and, 
shaking his reins, jingled off up the road 
to Lugo. There was a full moon riding the 
broken surf of clouds like a silver galleon. 
Mountains loomed on either hand, and 
flying gleams of moonlight and patches of 
shadow flickered across the road in a 
ghostly chase. 

The courier rode carefully, for the track 
was execrable. He passed.a _ balconied 
farm, and entered a straight avenue of 
chestnuts. It was dark under the trees, 
but the going appeared to have improved 
for the moment; his horse’s hoofs rang 
solid. He must make the best of it, being 
in a hurry. Striking spurs into his beast, 
he swung down the avenue at a canter, 
bent forward, peering for the exit. 

A cold drop splashed his face, then an- 
other. “Rain,” he thought. ‘‘Storm com- 
ing.” 


E LIFTED a hand to raise his coat 
collar, and was plucked backward out 

of the saddle as if grabbed round the mid- 
dle by a giant hand. Instinctively his own 
hand flashed to his waist. A rope! He 
grabbed it as he fell, and it broke his fall. 

He hit the road, shaken but unhurt. 
Not for nothing had he been pardoned for 
earlier indiscretions on the highway and 
intrusted with the king’s mails. A rope, 
slung pommel-high across the road to strip 
aman from his saddle! Whoever had done 
it must be close ahead, waiting to catch 
the horse. The courier knew how the 
trick was worked; he had worked 
it himself in the days of his 
youth. He sprang to his 
feet and dashed forward. 

Aflying gleam ofmoon- 
light revealed his horse, 
twisting round and 
round at the end of the 
avenue, aman scram- 
bling onto its back. He 
rushed toward him and 
saw the man’s face distinctly. It was 
the idiot, the fool of the inn who had 
tied himself up in the muleteer’s baggage 
rope. He grabbed for the man’s leg, 
missed and was sent reeling backwards 
from a kick on the chest. 

“Good night,” said the idiot in English, 
and vanished into the whirling shadows. 


XIII 


Dok BIANCA CANTERO. issued 
from the confessional and passed up 
the nave of Santiago Cathedral. Her el- 
derly maid, Marta, came from behind a 
pillar and followed, bearing stool and 
cushion. Vespers were being sung. Choir 
boys in white surplices over red cassocks 
lifted their shrill trebles. 

Marta placed the cushion on the flag- 
stones, and her mistress knelt thereon, 
passing rosary beads through her fingers, 
murmuring prayers, one paternoster for 
ten aves. A slim woman was the Dofia 
Bianca, dressed from head to foot in 
severe black, which brought her pale 
hands and face into startling contrast. 
She had exquisite hands, long-fingered, 
pointed. Her eyes were dark, almond- 
shaped, and crowned by brows like two 
neat pen flourishes. 

She came to the last bead, the hundred 
and fiftieth, rose and, turning her back on 
the coro, bowed low before the capilla 
mayor, where, above an altar of beaten 
silver, lit by a blaze of silver lamps, sat 
the holy image of Spain’s patron saint, 
Saint James the Apostle. 

Having made her obeisance, Dojfia 
Bianca went round to the back of the 
capilla mayor, climbed the steps and 
kissed the edge of the golden hood. That 
done, she left the cathedral by the door of 
the silversmiths, turned the corner of the 
Payo convent, looming huge and grim in 








the dusk, and passed under the narrow 







arcades of the Rua Nueva, looking neither 
to the right hand nor the left, Marta at her 
heels. 

A priest went by. Dofia Bianca bowed 
to his cloth. He made acknowledgment 
with two uplifted fingers, recognized her, 
blinking, and passed on. The Sefiora 
Jer6énimo Cantero, wife of the attorney, an 
estimable woman, punctiliously devout; 
would have made a better nun than wife, 
he thought; too cold. 

Dojia Bianca went her way through the 
narrow streets, turned up by the Huer- 
fanas into the Plaza del Instituto, rapped 
at her own nail-studded door and was ad- 
mitted by Bartolomé, the muzo. The 
Casa Cantero was a narrow, four-storied 
house, presenting a sienna-yellow front to 
the cobbles of the plaza. From its western 
side sprang an arch, which crossed the 
flanking roadway and joined with a buiid- 
ing on the far side. The arch was Don 
Jer6nimo’s property, and he had made its 
flat top into a little garden, adorned with 
rose and camellia bushes in tubs and 
covered with a wistaria trellis. It made a 
pleasant place to sit, unobserved, of a sum- 
mer night. One could hear the fountain 
splashing musically in the plaza below, and 
at the same time look away southerly over 
the roof of the Convent de las Madres and 
see the Estrada ranges rising naked and 
august amid a glimmer of stars. 


‘WO years Bianca had been in Santiago, 
_4 coming, a bride, from Seville. Her 
father and husband had studied together 
at the famous School of Jurisprudence in 
Valladolid. Damian Tavera was the hand- 
somest student in the city, also the gayest. 
His fellow students worshiped him, though 
he led them into trouble. But most de- 
voted of all his followers was Jerénimo 
Carlos Cantero, of Santiago de Compos- 

tela. He fetched and carried for 

Damian, bailed him out of the 

lockup and lent him money. 

Time went on. Jerénimo 

took his degree with hon- 

ors, Damian by the skin 
of his teeth. He rode 
south for home and 

Seville one fine morn- 

ing, accompanied by 

two servants. 

An hour later Jerénimo Cantero 
crept over the Puente Mayor on a 
slovenly mule and headed north for his 
native hills, all romance behind him. 

Repeatedly he wrote to Damian—long, 

devoted letters—but got no reply. For 

Damian was extremely busy; not at the 

law—his father’s sudden death put him 

beyond the necessity of working for his liv- 

ing—but at amusing himself. 

Meanwhile Jerénimo, sitting tight in his 
gray northern fastness, rose to be chief 
legal adviser to the see. And time went on 
again until, within a single eventful year, 
Damian found himself a bridegroom, a 
father, a widower and ruined. The loss of 
his wife was regretted by nobody, least of 
all Damian. She was a most unsuitable 
person—picked up in a dancing place fre- 
quented by sailors, in Cadiz—but unde- 
niably handsome. The baby did not bother 
him either. He simply packed her across 
the river to Triana, where dwelt an ex-maid 
of his who had an infant of her own. Nor 
can it be said that the evaporation of his 
patrimony troubled him unduly. 


KNEW it could not last forever,” he 

said. ‘‘Patrimonies seldom do. It is 
regrettable, of course, but I have a second 
string to my bow, a law degree.” 

So he hung up a sign and hoped for the 
best; his multitudinous friends would em- 
ploy ‘him, hesaid. His friends did nothing 
of the sort; they knew him too well. 
Damian sold pieces of furniture here and 
there, and hoped on. After a while clients 
began to trickle in, but they were not of 
a desirable class. There was little money 
init. Nevertheless, Damian contrived to 
exist and to keep Bianca at the convent 
school of Santa Maria Jests. 

Time went on again; and in his fifty- 
fourth year death came and tapped 
Damian on the shoulder. He recognized 
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Where serviceability may be of 
chief importance, Kenwood 72 x84 
STYLE B Blankets, which sell at 
about one-third less than the 


Of pure, new wool, warm and 


On sale at long-wearing, but without the dec- 
Department 2 

“ orative refinements of Style A. 
Stores and Agee b 
Gift Shops Distinguished by the labels. 


With either Kenwood, you en- 
joy the comfort of soft, fleecy wool, 
giving extra warmth with light 
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“PURE Blanker S WOOL 


Designed to afford EVERY quality of decorative beauty and 
luxurious comfort, Kenwood Style A Blankets are obtainable 
in FOURTEEN lovely colors and patterns, 72 x 84 and 60 x 84. 
Created to harmonize with the modern color scheme for the 
bedroom, their charm is completed by lustrous satin ribbon ends. 


For Your Summer Home or Camp 


weight. Kenwood quality insures 
years of wear long after ordinary 
blankets must be replaced. They 
are, therefore, most economical. 


Desirable equipment for the boy or 
girl who spends the summer in camp. 


Anew realization of sleeping com- 
fort follows the use of Kenwood 
Blankets under the counterpane. 

Kenwood Catalog and Color Chart, 


with name of the nearest dealer, on re- 
quest. Please address 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. L, Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada. 





FRAGRANT dash of 

No. 4711 Bath Salts, and 
youfind your daily tubasfreshen- 
ing and enlivening as an ocean 
dip! The water is caressingly 
soft, your skin is grateful—and 
there is that sparkling glow 
always associated with beauty. 


Aine Raft 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
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“Its the 
Smartest 
Dress 
of the 
Season 


“I’ve never had so many 
compliments about any 
dress as I've had about this 
one. My friends all say it is 
the smartest dress of 4 
the season. They just 
can’t believe that I pape 
it myself for only $9.6 

Pretty dresses like ai 
at. just such savings are 
bringing joy to thousands 
of women, who have learned 
to make their own clothes 
and hats right at home in 
spare time through the 

oman’s Institute. 

This is a new method so 
easy that you start at once 
to make pretty things to 
wear—so complete that in 
a few months you can start 
making clothes for others 
and earn $20 to $40 a week. 








WOMAN’S INSTITUTE” 

Dept. 38-F, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
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(0 Home Dressmaking a illinery 
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. mud spots ... grease spots 

. grass stains and soils... 
these are easily removed from 
white shoes with the cleansing 
magic of White Dyanshine. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
ILIN OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE ‘SHOE POLISH 
40 Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 
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Jarnac—the French-formula pow- 
der that has done away with all fuss 
and muss with “‘ powder base!” No 
need now, for ‘“‘foundation”’ creams 
—nor heavy, stifling powders! 

Try this medium weight powder 4 
of low visibility—time it—prove 
how it stays for hours and hours. i 
And Jarnac cream that makes skin 
grow beautiful! 

Both free for a real test —plenty I 
of each—but clip this ad now and 
mail to— d 


| JARNAC et Cie, 550 W. Randolph St., Chicago i 
I would like FREE generous trial boxes of both—J arnac 4 
i eS POWDE 











Jarnac R-—and don't forget 
the little Jarnac Book of Big Beauty Secrets! 2 
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Campbell’s Automatic “‘RAPID”’ 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range ° 







Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 
18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
grill on top for frying, etc. Oven heat 

ically r d—turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
will amaze you. Mail postal or letter today 
William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio, | Georgetown, Ontario 
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the summons, and became suddenly per- 
turbed as to Bianca’s future. She was 
twenty-two, without a penny of dowry 
and consequently suitorless. What on 
earth was she to do? Tavera racked his 
wits, turned all his multitudinous friends 
over in his mind, discarded them one by 
one, and remembered the ‘“‘tedious little 
Gallegan”’ he had never written to. The 
long-deferred letter went at last, a fervent 
letter imploring Jer6nimo in the name of 
their old friendship to come and come 
quickly. 

Jer6énimo came from Madrid, spurring 
an aggrieved mule. 

Within four days he had married 
Bianca. It was a dismal ceremony. 
Bianca did not want it; she had thought 
herself as good as settled in her beloved 
Santa Maria Jess for life; but she could 
not resist her father’s pleading. Jer6nimo 
did not want it. He was quite comfortable 
living with his two old sisters. But he went 
through with it out of fidelity to a young 
ideal. 

Damian died next day. Jerénimo paid 
for his funeral, which was largely at- 
tended. Two days later Jer6énimo took 
Bianca north—a frigid bride, riding white 
and silent on an Andalusian jennet. 
Tavera’s housekeeper, Marta, followed. 


OR two years Bianca had been mistress 

of the Casa Cantero, and noneof the dis- 
asters that Jer6nimo dreaded had come to 
pass. If the meals were not so good as 
they had been during his sisters’ reign, the 
deficiency was more than balanced by the 
absence of chatter. Bianca hardly uttered 
an unnecessary word, which suited Jeron- 
imo, who was a busy, preoccupied man. 
He gave her a good housekeeping allow- 
ance and supposed that she was happy. 

Bianca entered the sala, doffed her 
cloak and mantilla, and sat down to sup- 
per. She finished quickly, and then settled 
herself before the brazier, staring into the 
hot coals. Minute after minute passed; 
she did not move. The minutes ran into 
a quarter of an hour, from a quarter toa 
half; still Bianca did not move. 

At last, picking up two heavy candle- 
sticks, she made her way to her room on the 
third floor. There she lit other candles— 
ten in all—till the room was a blaze of light, 
and stripped herself of her uncompromising 
blacks with fingers that stumbled in their 
haste. That done, she dragged a small 
chest from under the bed and opened it. 
From it she took out a saffron-colored 
dress, the skirt slashed with crimson, the 
bodice covered with wide black net; 
orange stockings and high-heeled red 
shoes; a Chinese shawl embroidered with 
flowers and pagodas; a black-and-gilt fan 
and two combs of fretted horn—her 
mother’s. 


HE dressed herself in the flaunting saf- 
fron dress, in the stockings and shoes; 
shook her blue-black hair loose of its prim 
coils, plaited it in double ropes, looped 
them over her ears and fixed them with 
the combs. She took off her plain earrings 
and substituted long coral drops and hung 
a coral necklace about her slim neck. 
Then, producing a rouge pot from the 
back of a drawer, she dabbed her cheeks 
with color, drew a thin line of rouge across 
her lower lip with a finger tip, and posed 
before the long mirror, fan uplifted, one 
foot pointed forward. 

Dofia Bianca Cantero, wife of the arch- 
bishop’s attorney, was gone; the dead 
Cadiz dancing girl, white shouldered, bare- 
armed, seductive, had come to life again. 

She hung for a moment coquetting with 
her own reflection, then crossing to the 
glazed door that led to the arch top, flung 
it open. The candles made the room too 
stuffy; she would need fresh air soon. 

Excited shouts came from the plaza 
below and the clatter of many feet run- 
ning under the arch toward Las Madres— 
students chasing a cat probably. They had 
gone now; Bianca could hear the noise of 
the hunt diminishing down the Calle de 
Sar. She moved to the north side of the 
room, tapped out the time with a red heel 
and began to dance. 


Never in her life had she seen the Cadiz 
bolero, but she knew it instinctively. For 
untold generations men and women of her 
mother’s family had danced the bolero. It 
ran in Bianca’s blood. 

The Bolero Gaditano is a couple dance. 
Bianca had no material partner, so she 
imagined one, a tall Andaluz majo— 
darted from the north wall of her room to- 
ward him. The ghost, springing from the 
opposite wall, opened his arms to receive 
her, closed them to embrace her, but she 
was not there. She had whirled about and 
presented her satin-white back to him, 
fooled him. Affronted, he whirled, too, 
folded his arms and cross-stepped side- 
ways to the east wall, expressing his tem- 
per with brisk zapateo work—tip-tap 
patter with his toes, punctuated with a 
double clatter of heels. Bianca followed 
his gyrations and his beats, pouting, arms 
akimbo, hips swaying jauntily. Three 
times the dancers, real and imaginary, 
passed across the room, circling round 
each other at the corners, shrugging their 
shoulders, chins held high—young love 
a-sulk. They broke away and danced at 
opposite ends of the room, still back to 
back, throwing quick glances over their 
shoulders, half hopeful, half defiant; drew 
together again, spun face to face and 
stopped dead as though frozen solid. The 
first phase was over. 

In the second phase the lady sets out to 
win back the flouted swain. He dances a 
bas seul, stiff and proud, in the center of 
the stage and she sidles round him, em- 
ploying all her wiles. She is very demure; 
her fan comes into play. She glances at 
him that way and this way over the edge 
of it, eyebrows lifted, dark eyes smolder- 
ing roguishly, the arch coquette. 


ER steps grow slower, she sways for her 

majo to catch her, the tired butterfly. 
From one side to the other she darts, flut- 
tering into his grasp and out of it, hover- 
ing, poising, drooping, darting again. 
Then, all of a sudden, he has her, and the 
second phase is finished. 

The third phase—the rapture of love. 
They fly to each other’s arms, bend to 
each other, their lips meet and, drunk 
with the sweet of it, they whirl, leap, dip 
and whirl again. No need for guitars; the 
music was storming through Bianca’s 
brain. It swept her on, thistledown borne 
headlong on a torrent of melody. The im- 
agined music soared to its final crescendo. 
She flung out her arms, whirled, whirled, 
whirled and collapsed into the shadow em- 
brace. It was all over. 

Gasping, burning, she flung her fan on 
the bed and tottered out into the cold air 
of the arch. Unseeing, she blundered into 
a camellia bush, tripped and fell—to find 
herself caught in strong arms. The majo! 
She laid her throbbing head on his breast 
quite naturally, and the man bent and 
kissed her. She did not resist; why should 
she? This was a fitting epilogue to the 
bolero. The majo must be tender to his 
little maja; she had danced her best for 
him and was tired out. She lolled lax and 
yielding in the strong arms, saying no 
word, her brain clearing slowly. 

Presently she looked up. A tall man, 
darkly handsome, looming above her, out- 
lined in stars—bull curls powdered with 
star dust. He took her flushed face be- 
tween his hands and kissed her full on the 
lips. She laughed softly and nestled 
closer; it still seemed quite natural. 


HERE was a knock at the bedroom 
door, and Marta entered unsummoned. 
“‘Sefiora! Sefiora!”’ 

The stranger sank among the camellia 
bushes. 

“What is it?” Bianca called. ‘“‘How 
dare you enter like that? Go back.” 

‘*A thousand pardons, sefiora; but it is 
important. Have you been long on the 
arch?” 

“ Why? ” 

**An English prisoner has been found 
in the city, close by here. They discovered 
him in a tavern in Pefia and pursued him 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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Orns 


Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


SAVE 


Your Roses 


Kill Aphis 
by Spraying 


“BLACK LEAF 49” will 
keep your beautiful flowers 
and plantsfreefromthedev- 


astating Aphis (plant lice) 
and similar sucking insects. 


EASY TO USE 
Complete and easy-to-un- 
derstand instructions come 
with every bottle. The size 
bottle illustrated makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. 
“BLACK LEAF 40” is sup- 
plied by druggists, florists, 
seed, hardware and depart- 
ment stores. 

Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





















































































































































































Black Leaf 40 ‘2: 


40% Nicotine 
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DESTROYS | 
Flies 


Mosquitoes 


Moths 
Ants Bed Bugs : 





Roaches 

Many Other Household Insects and Theis Eggs 
chy STANDARD 
In- agree CO. 
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© 8. O. Co. (N. J.) 


s | NOW— 


Ss 
ng you can free your home of insects! | 
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nsects. 


No more filthy, annoying flies! No more mosquitoes to wreck your sleep! 
No more roaches, moths, or bed bugs! Thousands of people die every year 
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o-un- from diseases transmitted by insects, says the U. S. Public Health Service. 
he size More than 6,000,000 germs have been found on a single fly. 

spray. é a: . ; , 
is sup- Spray Flit. Flit is a simple and sure means for the destruction of insects. It is 
0 s S, . . . 

lepart- the result of exhaustive research by expert entomologists and chemists. More 
cts & than 70 formulas were tested on the various household insects before Flit was 


>. 
Y. 


finally perfected. Flit is the highest quality household insecticide that is made 
by the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Flit clears the house in a few minutes of disease-bearing flies, mosquitoes, bed 
bugs, roaches, and ants. It searches out the cracks and crevices where insects 
hide and breed, destroying their eggs and larvae. Flit kills moths and their tiny 
worms which eat holes. Extensive tests showed that Flit spray did not stain the 
most delicate fabrics. Flit is clean, safe, and easy to use. 

















Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today. For sale throughout the world. 





Join the Health Squad Look for “The Yellow Can with the Black Band” 





Made by the STANDARD OIL CO. (New dersey) 
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always a favorite for sandwiches; 
nothing, more tempting, appe- 

tizing or nutritious; nothing so x 
satisfies that outdoor hunger. 







KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL. CANADA 
Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 














Send 10c in coin or stamps for the 
new and enlarged Recipe Book B8 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It” 


Address, 406 Kush Street, Chicago, Illincis 
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Healthful 


Vigorous play brings sparkling health— 
it is absolutely necessary for the phys- 
ical development, vigor, and mental 
alertness of the growing child. 


Zit M ERREMAKE Russ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Combines the Three Greatest 
Plays of Childhood 


Slide, Teeter-Totter and 
Merry-Go-Round 


Glorious fun for any child. Practical. Inexpen- 
sive. Summer or winter, indoors or out. Simple, 
easy to set up. Strong. Durable. Finish, bright 
red enamel, weather-proof spar varnish. Remark- 
ably low price. Never wears out. Never loses its 
charm. A wonderful birthday gift for boys and 
girls. Make some youngster happy. Write today 
for our special new low price and full information. 


Easily and quickly changed 
without tools from slide to 
Merry-Go-Round @&.. 
& and 
Teeter-Totter 


THE MERREMAKER CORP. 
263 Cecil St., : Minneapolis, Minn. 











A Iwo-Burner 
Cook-Stove 


for 5Oc 


Handy for your emer 
outings. Burns Sterno 
Canned Heat—the con- 
venient fuel. 

Substantial, sheet steel, 
folds flat. Carry i in grip or 
auto. Cooks anything, 2 
dishes at a time. 

Ask your dealer or send 
$1 bill (West of Rockies 

1.15; in Canada $1.50) 
or Stove, ‘Extinguisher, 
and five 10/ cans of Sterno 
Canned Heat. (50¢ price 
includes stove and extin- 
guisher only.) 


Sterno Corporation 
Dept. 502, 9 East 37th St. 
New York City 





To Cover Your Walls 

With Pictures Use 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


¥ Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.., Phila., Pa. 


(COMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 
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into this plaza, where he disappeared. Did 
you see a man run down the passage by 
any chance, not twenty minutes past— 
a tall, dark man?” 

Bianca felt her hand drawn in among 
the camellia leaves, the pressure of lips 
upon it—strong, sustaining arms—bull 
curls powdered with star dust —— 

“‘N-o-o,” she said, drawing in her 
breath. “No. XIV 


RTHO PENHALE had been twice 

round Santiago that night of the pur- 
suit before he came to the Plaza del In- 
stituto, hunted every step of the way. 
He was blown to his last gasp, whereas 
the pursuers were being constantly 
strengthened with fresh relays. 

He dashed into the plaza, with the lead 
of a few yards only, and saw the arch with 
its shrub garden. If he could but get 
up there! Could he? His quick eye lit on 
the heavy iron reja of the ground-floor 
window. The second-story windows were 
also barred. By climbing the first he 
could reach the second and from there, 
with a jump, the arch. 

He leaped at the veja, went up it like a 
cat, balanced on the top crossbar anu 
jumped for the second. Not for nothing 
had he served as upper-yard man of a 
crack frigate, which expected to be 
stripped from plain sail to bare poles in 
less than two minutes. As the pursuit 
went under the arch, hallooing and yelp- 
ing, the quarry was actually dangling 
over their heads. Had they glanced up 
they would have seen him; but they did 
not glance up. They were hunting a man, 
not a chimpanzee. 

Ortho heard them rattle on down the 
hill and was on the point of hauling him- 
self up, when a door opened and some- 
body came out on the arch above him. 
He clung on, jaws locked, every sinew in 
his arms strained to cracking point. Just 
when the strain was no longer bearable, 
when his fingers were slipping, the un- 
known retreated. 


AULING himself up cost him the bit- 

terest physical effort of his life. Slowly 
he rose, inch by inch, and flopped over the 
rail among the shrubs. He lay motionless 
for some minutes, his heart pounding like 
a sledge hammer, his empty lungs gasping 
painfully. He got his breath back with the 
realization that age had its chill finger on 
him at last. His splendid body had saved 
him again, but it had warned him. There 
must be no more tricks. 

He sat up and peered cautiously 
through the camellia bushes. A room blaz- 
ing with candles, and a woman in a yellow 
dress, dancing by herself. She danced very 
well, by cripes—very prettily indeed. He 
crept forward on all fours, the better to see, 
and brought up with only a single bush be- 
tween himself and the woman. 

When she finished he was within an ace 
of applauding. The next thing he knew 
she had stumbled over the camellia shrub 
into his arms. 

Instantly full realization of his peril re- 
turned. One scream, and he was done for. 
Quick, make love to her! Strike while the 
iron was hot. He made love there and 
then, and made it altogether too well. The 
iron was indeed hot—white hot. He 
struck and forged shackles for himself. 

Now for three weeks he had been in this 
house—well fed, well wined, waited on 
hand and foot, an agreeable contrast to 
the privations of the last two years. Like 
an old war horse in a clover patch, he 
rolled, neighing, in it for the first week. The 
second week the novelty began to wear. 
The third he most heartily wished himself 
farther. 

Bianca was in love with him with all the 
passionate abandon of a woman who after 
years of severe repression throws down 
the reins and goes a blind bolt. The trou- 
ble was that he was not in love with her. 

He had loved one woman in his life, 
still loved her and would always love her— 
the one woman Fate had denied him. He 
had read, perhaps, half a dozen books in 


his life, nautical treatises only. Having no 
mental resources, when not actively en- 
gaged he curled up and went to sleep. 
Women had no part in the real, heart- 
stirring problems of life—raids, ship 
driving, cavalry charges. They bored him 
unutterably in an hour or two. When this 
occurred he embraced them fondly and 
slipped his moorings. This pretty sport of 
kiss and run he had played with consid- 
erable success half round the world; and 
experience, combined with a handsome 
person, had given him an infernal facility. 
He had reason now to regret his skill. The 
woman would not let him go. 

Bianca had her charm, he readily ad- 
mitted; she was very sweet in her way. 
Also there was her dancing, but she could 
not be always dancing. Twenty minutes 
in the evening, perhaps—but what of the 
other fourteen hundred-odd minutes that 
made up the day? He pined for the robuster 
companionship of men, for the open air. 
He was sick to death of it, but how to 
escape he could not think. Bartolomé had 
taken to sleeping across the house door of 
late, the key in his sash. 


HEY watched him like cats, all three 

of them, Bianca, Marta and that hairy, 
little man of all work. Always and every- 
where there was an eye on him. He could 
not escape by day because of the eyes, and 
at night he was locked up. 

There. was only one way out of this 
prison house; over the arch and down the 
rejas, the way he had come. A hazardous 
passage; descending is a vastly more dan- 
gerous business than ascending. Still, it 
was that or nothing. 

He rolled over onto his back, and gave 
himself up to the problem. The door to 
the arch presented little difficulty; it was 
bolted from the inside. There was a chance 
that in working the bolt back, it might 
grate and wake Bianca. 

How toobviate that chance? Oil, grease. 
There was a pot of bear’s grease on the 
dressing table, the stuff Bianca used to 
plaster down her side curls when she 
danced. That would do. 

Now the trouble began. The second- 
story reja was several feet lower than the 
arch top and set to one side. Could he by 
swinging by one arm from the rail reach 
the window bar with the other? Assuredly 
he could not. He must lengthen his swing 
somehow. Six feet of rope would do. But 
there was no rope to be had. A sheet would 
answer the purpose, two knotted towels 
even; only an extra foot or two was needed. 
A sheet he could not get without waking 
Bianca, but towels were available. So far 
so good. In supposition he was now cling- 
ing to the second-story reja. From there, 
by loosening his towels and using them 
again he could lower himself to the ground- 
story Teja. 


HAT then? Corunna or Vigo? Co- 

runna was slightly the nearer, but he 
favored Vigo, knowing the lie of the land. 
Vigo Bay—not fifty miles distant. He 
should make it in two nights, brisk travel- 
ing, three at the most. 

He had heard on the road that English 
privateers swarmed off the Ria, waiting 
for any South American silver ship that 
might chance the run in. One of these 
would surely pick him up. 

The west wind, the sea wind, whooped 
outside, rattling the window, ‘‘Whoo- 
hoo!” it shouted. ‘‘Come on, shake a leg! 
Only fifty miles more. I’m covering you, 
making all the noise I can. Freedom!” 

Ortho slipped quietly to the floor and 
listened. Bianca turned over on the pillow, 
sighing. Ortho waited, tense. There was 
no further movement from her. He felt 
about the room for his clothes, collected 
them in a pile at his feet and dressed with 
infinite care. 

He fumbled his way across to the dress- 
ing table and laid his hand directly upon 
the grease pot. The door next. Dipping 
his finger in the grease he smeared it all 
over the bolt and gingerly worked it back, 
a fraction of an inch at atime. It moved 
without protest. Splendid! In a flash he 
was outside the door and had closed it 
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Mew Escorted Tours 
CGLORADO—GLACIER PARK 
YX" LLOWSTONE —ALASKA 


Take) \ western vacation carefree 
—on |: new Burlington Escorted 
Tour., Travel expert, as escort, 
manag +s everything. Costs no more 
—lump sum includes all necessary 
expenses. See the best, travel with 
congenial people. Fifty-three won- 
derful two-weeks tours—and 
Alaska. Finest service of three 
great railroads. Send coupon for 
free booklet giving all details. 


BurRLINGTON EscorTED Tours 
Burlington -Great Northern - Northern Pacific 





MAIL THIS 
FOR FREE TOUR BOOK 





Burlington Escorted Tours, 
Dept. J-6, 

547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please send your free book de- 
scribing Burlington Escorted 























“Heatthtut Baked ” 
Foods without 
Oven Heat 


Aunt Sarah's $ 
AGVEN 


You can bake tasty, healthful foods for the kid- 
dies, quickly without heating the kitchen or 
enduring discomfort. No need to pull open a 
hot oven door. Over the single flame of any gas, 
oil or gasoline stove Aunt Sarah’s Oven helps 
you prepare delicious biscuits, pies, baked 
apples, puddings, roasts and scores of other 
healthful foods. Also browns, broils and toasts. 


IT SAVES FUEL ON ANY STOVE 


From a third to a half the fuel cost is saved. Besides, you 
do less work. Oven is convenient to handle and compact to 
store when not in use. Costs so little it pays for itself in 
fuel-saving alone, requiring only 3 to 5 min. for pre-heating. 


CONSTRUCTION 


is sturdy and simple. Made of 
rust-resisting steel, giving neat 
appearance and long service. 
Two-level rack permits fast or 
slow cooking. Double bottom 
and air vents in double top 
assure proper heat circulation. 
Special browning reflector. 

PATENTED If your dealer cannot yet sup- 
Aunt Sarah's Oven is 1134 ply you, send coupon and $1 
inches in diameter and 8 in- ($1.25 west of the Rockies). 
cheshigh. Amplefor6pound Every oven guaranteed to do 
meat roast. all we claim for it. 


Di 


\ 


IL 


a 
Taal (i 
4 yt?) 





Jackes-Evans Mfg. Co., 1910 N. Main St., St. Louis 


Please send one Aunt Sarah's Oven with complete cooking 
chart and suggest menus. Enclosed find $1 ($1.25 west 
of the Rockies). 

















S ye 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT. OFF, 


Face Powder 


Improves the complexion without 
giving the appearance of “make- 
up.” Retains its fragrance and 
freshness. Popular here and abroad 
for 60 years. 5 shades. 25 cents, 
at all toilet goods counters. 
HENRY TETLOW CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. Makers of dies. ora Powder 
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For all the 
family 


OOTT Towels are soft 
enough for your dain- 
> tiest young daughter. 
They are long-wearing, soft, 
absorbent, good-looking and inexpen- 
sive. 


Buy Boott Towels in packages of six 
or singly from your dealer. Why not 
send to us today for a sample towel? 
Just enclose 25 cents for a full-sized 
towel, to Department J J. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 


SMIL ory 


ABSORBENT 





WIPE DRY 











behind him. He pulled on his shoes, and, 
picking up the towels, knotted two ends 
together. 

It was pitch dark in the plaza; the 
lamps had been extinguished long since; 
nobody could see him from below. Every- 
thing was in his favor. 

Crash! 

Ortho jumped half out of his skin, over- 
turning a tub. What was that? The door, 
without any bolt to hold it, had been 
blown in. Curse it! He had forgotten 
that; should have jammed it somehow. 
Too late now. The cold air streaming in 
would wake Bianca in a minute, even if 
the double crash had not done so already. 
He had not a second to lose. Bending over 
the rail he looped his towels round the 
upright, cocked his left leg over, gripped 
the towel ends with both hands. A blind 
swing head downward into the dark— 
cobbles below; suppose the towels gave? 

He hesitated, drew a deep breath, lifted 
his right leg that was still hooked over the 
rail—and felt a stab of fiery pain shoot 
right up his thigh. 

“Knifed,”’ he thought, and pulled him- 
self wearily back onto the arch. 

His wounded leg sagged under him, and 
he collapsed at full length among the 
shrubs, visions of the blue Bay of Vigo 
evaporating in a haze of pain. ‘“‘Ten years 
ago I should not have hesitated,” he 
thought. ‘‘I aman old man—an old man.”’ 

Two tender, bare 
arms gathered up his 
head into their trem- 
bling embrace. Kisses 
rained upon his face, 
kisses and burning 
tears. ‘Love of my life, 
you cannot leave me 
now.” XV 


ABLO MENDEZ, 
escopetero or “‘armed 
person,”’ strolled along 
the road to Cangas, his 
musket on his shoulder. 
On his right hand were 





Approaching the abode of Ramon Cana, 
his second cousin, twice removed, he en- 
tered and whistled. There was no reply. 
Pablo eyed the bota that hung on the wall. 
A sultry day; he was infernally dry. Had 
Ramon or Elena been in they would in- 
vite him to a glass of wine. In taking it 
he would only be obeying their unspoken 
wishes. He took a drink—two—three, one 
to Ramon’s good health, one to Elena’s 
and one to the geese. Then he rehung the 
bota, lit a cigar and strolled on again. 

““Whist—Pablo! Pablo Mendez!”’ 

Pablo whipped round and saw Elena 
Cana crouched behind a thorn bush, grasp- 
ing a pitchfork. ‘‘What are you doing 
there?”’ he exclaimed. 


LENA pointed toward a small hut built 
of loose stones and thatched with maize 
leaves that stood a few yards back from 
the road. “In there!” 

“What is?”’ 

“A robber.” 

Pablo gaped at her. 
are joking.” 

“T caught him stealing pumpkins off my 
wall.” 

“Who is he?”’ 

“T don’t know—a stranger.” 

“What manner of man is he, by the 
way?” 

“I did not see his fage,”’ 
“but he is very lame; 

Pablo turned pale. 
“Hops! Elena, be care- 
ful how you answer. 
Does this person veri- 
tably hop?”’ 

Elena nodded. “‘ Yes, 
on one leg. What is the 
matter?” 

Pablo waggled a 
tremulous hand toward 
the hut. “Matter, por 
Dios! Woman, do you 
know who we. have 
there? El Coco—no 
less. A brigand, a ban- 
dit, a professional des- 


**A real one? You 


said Elena; 


” 








vineyards, running up 
to the foothills, miles 
upon miles of trellises propped on granite 
posts, and over all rose the mountains. On 
his left hand glittered Vigo Bay—the Ria 
de Vigo—a sheet of sun-smitten glass, 
studded with pine-plumed islets and 
moored skiffs. 

It was a warm afternoon. Pablo Men- 
dez took it easy. There was no call for 
haste. There was no lawlessness on his 
beat, nothing to report—peace, perfect 
peace. 

This state of utter tranquillity was caus- 
ing him some uneasiness. If it continued 
he might well lose his occupation. In 
Eden there is no need for watch dogs. 
Pablo did not want to be turned loose. He 
enjoyed strolling about the country, mar- 
tially equipped, calling on his numerous 
relations and their innumerable ramifica- 
tions. He wondered if a crime could not 
be arranged, a small one, a minor robbery. 
Whom could he employ and how much 
would it cost? 

Over on the north of the range they 
were blessed with a genuine criminal, a 
one-legged industrialist known as El Coco, 
who, despite his deficiency, had been very 
active around Pontevedra of late. Pablo 
Mendez wondered if he could not borrow 
El Coco for a day or two, make some 
honorable arrangement with the thief 
whereby he might appear in the Cangas 
neighborhood, fight a spectacular but in- 
nocuous duel with Pablo and retire dis- 
comfited. Pablo might then claim to be 
the savior of the country, and his job 
would be secure. 


URNING the pros and cons over in his 

mind, he came to the granja of his first 
cousin, Diego Mendez. Diego was out, up 
in the vineyards, but the sefiora was at 
home. She furnished Pablo with a glass 
of wine, and he in return furnished her 
with the gossip of the neighborhood, of 
which he was the principal carrier. Since 
no second glass appeared to be forthcom- 
ing, he took up his musket once more. 


perado. The ruffian 
who has been cocking 
his thumb at all Pontevedra and robbing 
their pigpens and fowl roosts; a very 
demon!”’ 

“We are in great luck catching him be- 
fore he starts any of his tricks on our pigs 
and poultry,” said the imperturbable 
Elena. ‘Advance, Pablo.” 

“T am not paid to commit wanton 
suicide.” 

“Very well; give me your musket, and 
I will do it myself.” 


INHEADS of perspiration started on 

Pablo’s forehead. This implacable 
woman would drive him to his death. For 
all his fat and futility, he was no coward; 
but he knew that in a shooting match with 
an intrenched expert like El Coco he stood 
not a dog’s chance. On the other hand to 
refuse was to lose his gun and suffer 
eternal disgrace. 

“Halloa, Elena! 
is it?” 

Pablo turned. More infernal women, 
three of them, returning to their farms 
upon small donkeys. They would combine 
to drive him to it now. 

‘‘What are you two quarreling about?”’ 
one of the newcomers inquired. 

“There is a notorious character devour- 
ing my pumpkins in that hut, and this 
pobrecito refuses to arrest him,” Elena 
explained. 

“T did not refuse. I only —— 

“He is frightened out of his skin,’’ the 
pitiless woman continued, ‘‘of a poor, 
lame, unarmed ratero.”’ 

The three ladies descended as one from 
their palfreys. ‘‘Then since he is unarmed, 
let us arrest him ourselves,’”’ said they. 
“You have your fork, and we will throw 
stones.” 

“Halt! Stay where you are!”’ - Pablo 
advanced, his hand uplifted. ‘“‘Who is 
escopetero here, you or me? Why did you 
not tell me before that he is unarmed?” 
he demanded of Elena in a reproachful 
undertone. 


Hey, Pablo! What 
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“What a luxurious 


way to shop.-— 


In buying frocks, the wealthiest women 
have long been accustomed to making 
their final selections at home. Now the 
Maisonette Plan extends this service to 
all. . . You rest deep in the cushions of 
your favorite chair while you make your 


selection. You are composed, 


unhurried, 


free from the rush and confusion of shop- 
ping crowds. And you get the smartest 


little frocks you ever saw. 


MAVORNETTE 
FROCKS 


Shown only by cultured saleswomen 
in the privacy of your home 


For booklet and details of this unique shop ping service, 

write your name and address in the margin, tear of 

and mail to Maisonette Frocks, Anderson, Indiana 
The Ward-Stilson Company 








Ends Paring 


Corns or Calluses 


Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


‘Touc# the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid. In three seconds all the pain 
Acts like an anesthetic. You wear 
comfort! 


is gone. 
tight shoes, dance, walk again in 
No paring or cutting—that 


is dangerous. 


Besides the corn then comes back. This way 


loosens it. 
like dead skin. 
calluses. 


Works alike 


Soon you peel the whole corn off 


on corns or 


Professional dancers by the score use this 
method. Doctors approve it as safe and gentle. 
Millions employ it to gain quick relief. There 


is no other like it. 


Ask for “‘Gets-It” at your druggist’s. Money 
back if not delighted. There are imitations. 


Be sure to get the genuine. 


“GETS-IT” 


World’s 
Fastest Way 





dhe Baby Bathinette 


For Bathing—Dressing—Changing Baby 
Because this folding tub and table has 


those three uses, it is a 
wamdental help tos aaa 
and a true econo 

Mother either sits or 
stands to attend baby. © 
No dangerous lifti 

Tub of sot, restful fab- 
ric—rubberized both 
sides. Table of heavy duck 
with cretonne pockets for 
toilet articles. 

For sale by department stores 
and specialty shops. Write for 
interesting literature, mailed 
in plain envelope. E. M. Trim- 
ble Mfg. Co., Dept. 704, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

AlsoMakers ofthe Kiddie-Koop 
or other Nursery Furniture. 





(Look for the Name Plate—be sure it's made by Tri 
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EEPING little folks 

well dressed is 
double pleasure,when 
you have the helpful, 
friendly aid of good 
WISS SCISSORS. 


They cut easily — 
remain sharp for a 
long time and outlast 
several pair of ordi- 
nary scissors. 

It paysto buy 
by name, for 
even an expert 
finds it difficult 
to judge scis- 
sors merely by 
looking at 
them. 

Send for Booklet"'L” 7in.Sewing Shears 


J. Wiss & Sons Co, —sharp, light and 
Newark, N. J. dainty—No. 337 


Get them at the Cutlery Counter 


wiss 
SCISSORS 

















For every Outdoor P wuepene. Designed especially 


for living outdoors. All open to the air or partly 
or completely closed by sliding shutters in steel 
grooves, and operated by cords from the inside. 
Screened insect proof and firmly anchored against strong 
winds. Quickly erected or taken down without removal of 
bolts or nuts or detaching canvas from wall-frame parts and 
rolled into convenient bundles for handling. 

For camps, sanatoriums, golf links, summer resorts, etc. For 
use on your lawn for cool fresh air sleeping or a summer home 
on a suburban lot. 

When you go to Florida, California, or the lakes, make sure of 
comfortable, inexpensive housing by using a Close-To-Nature 
house. 

For tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, and ill health gen- 
erally, Nature’s remedy is sleeping in the open air. 

Made in many sizes, Ask for illustrated literature. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 








325 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 















Quick to stick—mends cel- 
luloid, toys, furniture, leather 
goods, bric-a-brac, etc. 10c and 
1Se sizes. Sold by 10c Stores, 
Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. In See and bottles. 
SicCopamcs Co., Balti- 
more, Md 


IRON GLUE 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


JUNE 30 TO NORWAY; JAN. 19 ROUND THE 
WORLD; JAN. 29 MEDITERRANEAN; FEB. 7 
TO SOUTH AMERICA, AT REASONABLE RATES. 
SPECIFY PROGRAM WANTED. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 











ry. in Heme Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
q just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
is> making, candy-making give big profits. 


How to cater, run profitable Tea 5 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
“hs Money in your business or good positions. 





Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
a School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 





He crawled to within a few yards of the 
door on his hands and knees, took cover 
behind a convenient bowlder and brought 
his musket to bear. 

“Hey there, sefior thief! Put your 
hands above your head and step out. You 
are surrounded by the forces of outraged 
Justice—stop chattering, Juana!—do you 
hear me?” 

There was no answer. 


“Ahem! You cannot escape, so you - 


may as well come at once and not keep us 
waiting here in the hot sun. Come out!”’ 

Noreply. Pablo raised his voice. “It 
is useless pretending that you are not in 
that hut, sefior don, because we know very 
well that you are I suppose there is 
nodoubt, isthere?’’ heasked Elena. “You 
are certain?” 

“‘Certain,” said Elena firmly. 

“No, there is no possible doubt about 
it, senor,’ Pablo continued. ‘‘You know 
you are in there yourself. Come out like 
aman.” 

Still no answer. 

“Very well,”’ said Pablo. ‘“‘I will give 
you two minutes’ grace, and then take 
drastic action. Two minutes.” 





E RESTED his musket on the rock and 

waited. The two minutes dragged by 

“Your time is up, sefor. Are you coming 
out?”’ 

There was no movement from the hut. 

“‘ Bien esta; I must fetch you out,” said 
Pablo. ‘‘In heaven’s name, Juana, hold 
your tongue for a moment, and go and 
look for my cigar butt. It is behind that 
bush somewhere. . . . Have you found it?”’ 

sé Yes. > 

“Ts it still burning?”’ 

“Tt is. What am I to do with it?” 

“Circle round behind the hut and throw 
it into the thatch.”’ 

Juana did as bid. At first the watchers 
thought-the cigar butt had gone out, but 
presently a wisp of smoke rose up from the 
dried maize leaves. The smoke thickened; 
a thin spit of flame darted like a snake 
tongue, died down and reappeared, jagged 
and hissing. Another second and the whole 
roof was one roaring blaze. 

Pablo flattened out behind his rock, 
covering the open door with his musket. 
Some tense seconds passed. 

Said Juana in an awe-stricken whisper, 
‘He is no man, but a salamander—such 
heat!” 

*‘T do not like this roasting,”’ said Clara. 
“It is not as though he were a heretic.” 


ABLO laid down his musket. ‘‘Com- 

pose yourselves, ladies. There is no- 
body there. Elena, for reasons best known 
to herself, has fooled us all. Next time 
you see El Coco in your yard, Elena, 
pinch yourself and —— 

“Stay!’’ said Elena, her voice coming 
strained and queer. ‘‘He comes.”’ 

All eyes flashed to the door. The man 
was coming slowly, painfully dragging 
himself along. As he 
passed through the 


to my pumpkins. I am ashamed of my- 
self. I would have given you bread if you 
had asked me. The charge is withdrawn, 
Pablo. Let him go.” 

Said Brigida, still whimpering: ‘‘He is 
ill and we have half burnt him. There is a 
flask in my saddlebags. Wait while I 
fetch it.” 

“He is starved, poor thing,’”’ said Juana. 
a have some bread and ham. Pablo, be 
off.” 

Pablo scratched his chin. This was not 
El Coco. El Coco was short and thick 
set, while the man before him was tall and 
painfully worn. Nevertheless, the fellow 
was a suspicious character, and a suspi- 
cious character was exactly what he 
wanted. He bore the man no ill will, but 
he had his occupation to think of. ‘That 
is all very well,’’ he said, ‘‘but I have my 
duty to consider. This person was un- 
doubtedly stealing pumpkins. He must 
come before the authorities and explain 
himself.” 

The man looked up. “I have been 
twelve days crawling from Santiago and 
can crawl no further; you will have to 
carry me to your authorities. As for ex- 
plaining myself, I will do that now. I am 
an English prisoner of war, escaped from 
Valladolid three months ago. You will do 
me a favor by shooting me.” 

Pablo stared at him in blank amaze- 
ment. “English prisoner of war, did you 
say?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“‘But—but, sefior don, where have you 
been hiding yourself? Surely you know. 
Peace with England has been declared 
these last six weeks!”’ 


XVI 


R. AMELIUS BOWES, collector of 

customs for the port of Penzance, 
laid his quill aside and, sauntering to the 
window, peeped through the crack between 
the curtain and the sash. From this van- 
tage he could observe, without being ob- 
served, the Chapel Street entrance of the 
Ship and Castle Inn. Not that he expected 
to see anything sensational, but he found 
certain comings and goings of interest. 
All great deductions are built on a mass of 
corroborative detail. Mr. Bowes paid 
much attention to apparent trivialities on 
the principle that as such they would be 
neglected by the opposition. 

Results had justified this theory. As col- 
lector of Whitby in Yorkshire he had made 
the illicit gin traffic too precarious to be 
profitable. Moved to another hotbed, 
Deal, he had repeated his success. Now 
he was in Cornwall, and he found his task 
more difficult. In Kent and Yorkshire, 
near the center of things, he could enlist 
military and naval forces to his aid, but 
here in this rugged Ultima Thule, he was 
all alone, except for one riding officer, ten 
men and an old king’s cutter, slow as a 
hearse. Twelve men and a hearse to defy 
a fleet of fast luggers and a population 
imbued with firm con- 
scientious objections to 








door the blazing thatch 





fell in behind him. He 
wabbled on for a yard 
or two, then his leg 
gave way and he col- 
lapsed over a bowlder. 
*“*Shoot!’’ he said 
wearily. 

He was haggard and 
ragged, gristled about 
the jaws with an un- 
gainly growth of hair, 
hollowed in at the eyes, 
tottering. Leaf ash 














‘J the liquor duties. An 

impossible task it 
would seem, but Mr. 
Bowes did not despair; 
information was com- 
ing to his hands, thread 
by thread. Presently 
he would have collected 
enough to plait a rope. 


HERE was nobody 
of importance at 
the door of the Ship 
and Castle—a groom 

















covered him; a spark 





teasing a dog with a 





smoldered unheeded in 
his shirt; he was 
scratched with thorns and cut with stones. 
This was no devil-may-care mountain 
brigand; this was tragedy. 

Clara uttered a low cry of distress. 
Brigida let her stone drop. Juana crossed 
herself. Even Pablo allowed his aim to 
waver. Elena arose, pitchfork in hand, 
but it was not the thief she menaced. 

‘Put down your gun at once, Pablo,” 
she said huskily. ‘‘Sefior, you are welcome 


harness cloth and a 
frizzle-headed cham- 
bermaid watching him from a window 
above. Mr. Bowes backed away from the 
curtain and, coming openly up to the win- 
dow, regarded the sky over the roofs op- 
posite. He drew a large silver timepiece 
from his fob; ten minutes to nine. By ten 
o'clock, or half past at the most, the con- 
ference should be over and he would be 
free to go fishing. He pictured himself 
crouched among the green fern in delicious 














OU might as well start 

right. Whatever else you 
do, he won’t be happy un- 
less he is fed right. He wants 
food that tastes good. He 
wants it appetizing. And it’s 
really no problem at all. 
Get a bottle of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


The famous seasoning for Salads, 
Soups and Sandwiches, Stews, 
Gravies, Meats and Fish. There’s 
really nothing so good. 


Send for free recipe book to 


LEA & PERRINS 
235 West Street, New York 
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Used for 100 years 
in infant feeding 




















PECIALISTS today are rec- 
ommending barley for the 
modification of milk so that 
babies can readily digest it. 
And most of them recommend 
Robinson’s. 


Robinson’s “ Patent” Barley 
has been the standard in infant 
feeding for over a hundred 
years. Ask for it when your 
doctor specifies barley. 


ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 


























BECOME A NURSE 


[PREC a rerchrestons 
professional nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes—be- 
ginners as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied after two months’ 


b 2 ‘ trial. Write today for catalog and 
a specimen pages Minimum age, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A necessity 
in every 
bath room 


Sant-Fiusu has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the 
bathroom to clean. It has done 
away forever with the old, dis- 
agreeable task of scouring, 
scrubbing and dipping. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow the 
directions. Flush. Stains, odors, 
incrustations disappear. The bowl 
has become clean and gleaming 
as new. The unreachable sedi- 
ment has vanished from the trap. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every bathroom. Harmless to all 
plumbing. Keep a can handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 25c 


for a full-size can. 30c in Far West, 
35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow js Wi ithout Scouring 
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Women who do not 
like the restrictions of a 
corset or girdle, and 
who prefer to have 
their stockings cover 
the knee now that 
skirts are so short, have 
joyously welcomed the 
Girdlon Garter, a new 
accessory of feminine 
dress. Is made of 
dainty webbing or 
shirred ribbon in the 
soft shades that har- 
monize with one’s lin- 
gerie. Worn around the 
hips, it is scarcely felt 
and cannot possibly 
slip down. 


The Girdlon is equipped 
with the new Velvet Grip 
clasp, having the Oblong 
Rubber Button with no 
metal stud in sight. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 


Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for women, misses, children and infants 
If the Girdlon Garter is not yet available in your 
store please ask your dealer to order it for you. Or we 
will be glad to serve you direct. Webbed garters $1.25; 
shirred ribban $1.75, postpaid. Send hip measure only ; 
also indicate what shades you prefer. 
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solitude, dexterously luring the cunning 
little trout, the scent of flowering gorse 
and wet sedge all about. 

He was aroused from his daydreams by 
a clash of the door knocker, and Mr. Dear- 
born entered. Mr. Dearborn was the 
riding officer, a ponderous ex-dragoon— 
a blunt, blundering person, but incor- 
ruptible. 

“Morning, Fred,” the collector greeted, 
with an affable nod. “Sit you down.” A 
pause. ‘‘ Well?” 

Frederick breathed heavily. 
tubs of gin.” 

““Aha! Anybody about?” 

“Not a soul.” 

The collector stepped across to his 
bureau, unlocked it and, producing a slip 
of paper, handed it without comment to 
his henchman. 

Frederick spelt it aloud. ‘‘‘Zawn-a-Bal. 
Wed. night, weather suiting. An Honest 
Man.’ It’s the same hand as wrote the 
last,” he commented. 

Bowes nodded. ‘‘ Yes; the same hand, 
and a left hand too, if you ask me, from 
the shakiness.”” 

“How did it come?” 


“Three 


HE same way as the first; pushed in 
under the door. Lizzie May said she 
found it when she came down first thing 
this morning.”” Bowes tapped the letter 
with his forefinger. ‘‘The point is that this 
is from our friend.” 

Frederick started. “‘Eh! What! How 
d’you know?”’ 

“The signature roused my suspicion. I 
have noted that when a man acclaims his 
integrity, it is time to sew one’s pockets 
up. Secondly, why does he write with his 
left hand? If he is as honest as he asserts 
he has nothing to fear from me.”’ 

““That’s all guesswork, sir,” said Fred- 
erick, with the proper distrust of brawn 
for brain. ‘‘Moreover, he was honest. 
The first letter said: ‘Look under the 
Turtle Rock at Porthguarnon on Thurs- 
day night,’ and I done so and found three 
tubs, as I told you. What’s wrong with 
that?”’ 

“Too few,” said Bowes. ‘‘Who do you 
suppose would go to the trouble to land 
three tubs miles from anywhere? They 
were planted for you to find. And at 
Zawn-a-Bal on Wednesday next you'll find 
three more—no, I think it’ll be five this 
time.” 

Frederick tweaked his colorful nose. 
“But whatever for?” 

“Because our ‘Honest Man,’ wants to 
gain our confidence. Every time we obey 
his instructions we get something. Very 
well then; one of these fine nights he sends 
you packing off to, let us say, Sennen to 
pick up half a dozen tubs, and at the same 
time lands a couple of hundred casks at 
Prussia Cove, or vice versa. Do you grasp 
the idea?” 

“‘Guesswork, sir,” said Frederick. 
“T= tell you something that is not 

guesswork,” said Mr. Bowes amiably. 
“Neither of those letters came in under 
the door. They came in Lizzie May’s 
pocket. I have suspected the girl for some 
time, and now I know. The letters did not 
come in under the door for the sufficient 
reason that they cannot. There is a strip 
of leather tacked along the bottom to stop 
drafts. You cannot force a letter 
through; I have tried with all sorts of let- 
ters, limp and stiff. Lizzie May is in their 
pay—if you will excuse the rime.” 

Frederick scratched his chin. “Come to 
think of it, now I remember seeing her 
walking out evening before last in a fine 
new pair of gilt-buckled shoes. I wondered 
at the time—an ugly wench like that.” 

“Yes, I noticed them myself,” said Mr. 


the opposition precisely what information 
I want them to get, and now when I have 
found this treasure you ask me to dis- 
charge her. Oh, Frederick! Frederick! 
My dear Mr. Dearborn!”’ 

He sprang from his chair and, tiptoeing 
to the window, looked upstreet toward the 
Ship and Castle. Mr. Teage was standing 
under the arch arguing with Mr. Carclew. 
“That new cutter commander is coming 
this morning,” said Mr. Bowes. 

“Yes; he’s late,” Frederick growled, 
who never was himself. 

**No, he’s not; not yet,’ said the col- 
lector. “‘If you’re going by that clock, it’s 
five minutes fast. I keep all my clocks fast 
to keep Mrs. Curnow up to time.” 


R. DEARBORN gave utterance toa 
laboring mind. “I believe you’re 
right, sir, about that there ‘Honest Man.’ 
Come to think of it, three tubs was too few.” 
**Thank you, Frederick! Thank you!” 
said the collector, and began to whistle. 
“‘Rat-tat-tat!’’ went the door knocker, 

a brisk tattoo. 

“Arrival of the navy,” said Bowes. 
“With one minute to spare, as you'll per- 
ceive. A good augury. Delabere always 
kept me waiting.” 

The new commander entered the room. 
Bowes was most agreeably surprised. 
King’s cutters were as a rule officered by 
men for whom the navy proper had little 
use, men who had got themselves into 
trouble, or were too old or too slovenly for 
service aboard smart frigates and line-of- 
battle ships. But here was a young man, 
a fine young man, too, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, upstanding, with frank blue 
eyes and a most resolute jaw. 

The collector, who believed in first im- 
pressions, took an immediate liking to 
him, and stepped forward, his hand out- 
stretched. ‘‘Mr. Trevaskis, I presume.”’ 

“Yes. You are Mr. Bowes? 
morning, sir.” 

“*This is our riding officer, Mr. Dear- 
born.” 


REVASKIS gave a friendly nod. 
Frederick grunted, but his eyes glinted 
approval—and some astonishment. 

Bowes indicated a chair, noticing that 
the sailor’s sleeve was pinned to his side, 
empty. He lacked a left arm. ‘Poor 
fellow!’ he thought; ‘“‘at his age!”” Aloud 
he said: “Sit down, sir, pray. You have 
but lately arrived?” 

““Yesterday morning.” 

“‘Ah, yes; then you have hardly had 
time to inspect the Snappers. You will 
find —— 

“I have inspected her from keel to 
truck,” said Trevaskis. ‘She is on the 
mud at this moment.” 

Collector and riding officer exchanged 
glances. Wonderful! ‘I trust you find her 
in good shape?” said Bowes. 

“‘Her carcase appears sound, but her 
sheathing’s in a shocking state.” 

“* And—excuse me—but have you been 
engaged in Preventive work before?”’ 

“No, sir; never.” 

Bowes picked up his quill and began 
idly sketching on the blank sheet of paper 
before him. ‘Would you find it tedious 
if I outlined the salient features?” 

“‘T should be grateful.” 

“Very well, then. To begin, tea, silk, 
gin, brandy, claret, and so on, come mainly 
from the collecting points, the Channel 
Isles and Roscoff in Brittany. The run- 
ners are principally Irish wherries and 
local craft. The Irishmen ‘hover,’ as we 
call it—lie off the coast and peddle small 
parcels to fishing boats. Their supply is 
sporadic and insignificant. ‘Sporadic,’ 
Frederick, means ‘haphazard.’ It is the 
local wholesalers that do the damage. In 
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Saves Hose: 


The cup-shaped center, 
shown above, is an exclu- 
sive patented feature of 
Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip 
Heel Liner. 


Prevents stockings wearing out 
and staining at heel, and 
shoes from rubbing or 
slipping at the heel 


In addition to his many other Foot 
Comfort Appliances and Remedies, 
Dr.Wm. M. Scholl has invented and per- 
fected this ingenious and almost indis- 
pensable article—Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip 
Heel Liner. 


Think of the saving alone it will mean 
to you by preventing your hose from 
wearing out at the heel, and the satis- 
faction of no longer having their delicate 
color ruined by stains at the heel! Dr. 
Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel Liner insures all 
this and more—it stops the slipping and 
rubbing of shoes at the heel, thus making 
them more comfortable to wear. 

Made of soft, velvet-like rubber, and easily at- 
tached to the inner lining of the counter of shoes. 
It is invisibly worn in the shoe, being made in colors 
to match linings — white, black, tan, champagne. 
Price 30c per pair. Sold in leading shoe and epart- 


ment stores everywhere. Buy a pair for each pair 
of your shoes. 


Dr Scholls 
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Women enjoy decorating birthda: 
and party cakes in any design wi 


this handy decorator. It's perfectly ~ 


” wonderful for whipped cream on sal- 


ads, desserts, stuffing celery and deco- — 
rating salt wafers with soft cheese. Pat- — 
ented paper liners save washing cloth bag when changing colored 
decorating paste. : 
DE LUXE ARISTOCRAT SET—Star, leaf, sweetpea and writing 
tubes. Design chart, 3 cloth bags, 20 paper liners, 15 assorted ~ 
color tablets. Packed in handsome box. Price $1.50. j 
DE LUXE HANDY SET—Design chart, 2 tubes, 20 paper liners, 
2 cloth bags, 15 assorted color tablets. Price $1.00. 
DE LUXE STANDARD SET—Design chart, tube, cloth bag, paper 
liners, assorted color tablets. Price 50c. a 
DE LUXE DESIGN PATTERNS—Package of 65 cardboard cut-outs ~ 
consisting of diamond, club, spade, heart, stork, rabbit, cupid, lodge — 
emblems, alphabet, numerals, etc., etc. (Explanation—De Luxe cut- | 
out pattern is placed on cake, decorate around pattern and fillin with 7 
other colors. This assures a beautifully decorated cake.) Price 25c, ~ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct, sending money order to 


(THE, DE LUE CAKE DECORATOR cp.) | 





SQUEEZ-EZY MOP. 


» | KEEP HANDS OUT OF DIRTY © 
rep SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by pressing but- 
ton; turning handle. Heads 
removable. Outwears three 
old-fashioned mops. At all 
good dealers’ and department 
stores, or sent postpaid fro 
factory. 


m 
Price Complete $1.50 y 
RENEWAL Heaps, 75c 
SQUEEZ-EZY , 


MOP CO. Inc. 
NEw ORLEANS, MG 1} 


isms 


EZZZEZ OL 


AN 
COCK Hiv, 








FREE 


y2 can have fun all the year round with an electric 
engine that you can take apart ane. t together, often 
as you want to, all Parts replaceable. is new book tells 
all about the only “take apart" ed locomotive— 
Dorfan Loco Builder. A wonderful birthday gift for boy 
or girl. Book also shows and describes electric and me- 
chenteal trains of all kinds, lifelike passenger cars, freight 
cars, tank cars, switch towers, block signals, 
perth ng bridges, etc.—to tell everything in the book would 
e page after page of this magazine. Just off the press, 
edition limited, so write for your copy today. 


The Dorfan Co., Dept. LHJ, 137 Jackson St., Newark, N. J. 
DORFAN "FRiins- 
iN TRAINS 
Gli WITH THE NEW LOCO BUILDER 





Bowes; “and that, too, set me thinking. 
Little things, Frederick; little things.” 

“You'll discharge her at once, sir, of 
course.”” 

The collector peered at Mr. Dearborn 
over his spectacles. ‘‘Discharge her? 
My dear Frederick! On the contrary I 
shall cherish her to my bosom. Through- 
out my career I have prayed for a known 
spy in the camp, one who would carry to 


the old days, I understand, fishermen 
used to row across in open gigs and return 
with twenty tubs or so, also sporadic and 
insignificant. Then arose one Nicholas 
Buzza, known as ‘King Nick,’ who was a 
personality. He saw the enormous profits 
to be made out of the trade and organized 
it thoroughly. 


ATERNITY apparel with no 
maternity look. Dresses, 
coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- 
signing provides ample expansion 
and conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


Bryant sieczam 2. New York 
Vedding ing. é may vy $3.5 
$1.00. Write for samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING § 18 Chevtons St., Philadelphis, P& — 











Invitations, Announcements, Etc. ~ 
100 in script lettering, inched 4 
0. 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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‘LONGER WEAR 
IN EVERY PAIR” 


No. 400—Chiffon weight, 
pure silk, full fashioned. 


. . Lisle tops. and silk soles. 


ow. ae pure silk, full 


fashioned. Lisle tops 


—Heavy weight, a 
ilk, full-fashioned 


{ tope. and soles. $195. | 


"$1.85. 
_ No. 500—Chiffon weight, 


eens’ pure silk, full - 


a gy tuilt-feemtovied 
; @ Stockings. Silk 


tortoe: $2.15. 


"Cobo Black, White, Skin, French Nude, Gravel; 
Atmosphere, Jenny,’ Pearl, Blondy:Cinder, Gun 
Metal, Rose Beige, Rose Taupe, and Silver. 


- New York Office: 389 FIFTH AVENUE 
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To look your loveliest—look your type 


Beauty today has its own art of make-up 





Make-up is no longer a stage word. From 
Maine to California, women and girls use 
Powder, Rouge . . . perhaps a dash of Lip- 
stick . . . to make eyes brighter, lips happier. 
All's fair for love or beauty. But the ideal is 
make-up that improves and beautifies, that 
brings out the best in one's type. 


pee eyes and hair make you the 
brunette because skin can be so 
many different shades. One sees brunettes 
with complexions like jasmine flowers 

. or pale lilies . . . or picturesquely 
olive-colored, their coloring part of their 
brilliant charm. 


But in these days, beauty is often lost 
in its make-up. Powder the wrong tint, 
Rouge that doesn’t sing, Lipstick that’s 
gloomy and a brunette loses all her tone. 
Now . . . make her lips like pomegranates, 
her skin like pale ivory—she’s Oriental, 
different and striking. 


And whatever your type—blonde, bru- 
nette or in-between—it’s the same. Your 








Armand Rouge and Lipstick also come 
in different tints for different types. 


Make up for Beauty with Armand 
Begin with a gentle cleansing, using the 
fragrant new Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream. Then a tiny bit of 
Armand Vanishing Cream for protection. 
Over the cream, spread a gossamer of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, rubbing it 
in well with a velour puff. (Choose from 
four different tints—find the becoming, 
natural tint for your type.) Now, Armand 
Rouge, high or low, according to the lines 
of your own color. Again, a finishing 
touch of Powder. Last of all, that fasci- 
nating touch of color—Armand Lipstick 
in just the right tone to make your smile 
happier. Before bedtime, use two Creams 
—Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
Cream, to free the skin of daytime grime; 
Armand Cold Cream, for a gentle nourish- 
ing massage. 

ARMAND—Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. In 








make-up has everything to do with your 
beauty. A dark skin may be your great- 
est attraction—you may be hiding it with a light 
Powder. The Rouge you use may be charming, 
but two shades lighter, a new deep red might 
bring you a surprising new beauty. 


Armand Offers a Beauty Test Packet 


Write Armand, enclosing twenty-five cents and 
coupon below. You will receive a charming beauty 
packet with Armand Cold Cream Powder in four 
different tints, two new shades of Armand Rouge 
and three excellent Creams— Armand Cold Cream, 
Vanishing Cream and the new, delightfully refresh- 
ing Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. 


In your own home, before your own mirror, 
study which shades of Rouge and Powder are best. 
Experiment by day and evening light, trying the 
effect of different tints. Find those most flattering 
and becoming to your type. 


A Powder that Stays On 


A magic bit of Cold Cream gives Armand Cold 
Cream Powder its rose-leaf finish and wonder- 
ful smoothness. 


But what the American woman 


appreciates most is the way it stays on. The tiny 
magic bit of Cold Cream makes it cling to the 
skin. Armand Cold Cream Powder outlasts the 
dance, the busy day in town, hours of tennis or 
golf or motoring, keeping you well-groomed and 
dainty always. 





i " a eres app aetinntiag NT sie 


“ ‘y . 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price One Dollar. 


London, Florian and Armand, Ltd. In 
Mexico City, Armand de Mexico. 





ARMAND Cop Cream Powper. Price $1.00. 

ARMAND Bouquet or Parapise—medium dense. Price 50 cents. 
ARMAND Peripore Powper—light-weight. Price $1.00. 
ARMAND CoLtp Cream RouGcr—light, medium, dark, Armand 
Flame, No. 18 (theatrical), and two new shades, Dahlia-Rose 
Pink and Dahlia-Rose Red. Price 50 cents. 

ARMAND Lirstick—light, medium, dark and Armand Flame. 
Prices 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 

ARMAND Eau pg CoLoGNe CLEANSING Crea. Jars 50c and $1.00. 
ARMAND Corp Cream. Jars 50 cents and $1.00. Tube 25 cents. 
ARMAND VANISHING CREAM. Jar 50 cents. Tube 25 cents. 





Tae ArManpD Guarantee: No matter where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not entirely please you, you may take it 
back and your money will be refunded. 








ARMAND—DeEs MoINES A 


Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with four different tints of 
Powder, beauty accessories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
including the interesting booklet, entitled ‘‘The Creed of Beauty.” I enclose 25¢. 




















ARMAND 


Cotp Cream PowbeEr in the pink and white checked hat box. 
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Boiling Water 


Nursing Bottles 


OU need never again have a nursing 
bottle break when you are heating 
or cooling it! 
* You can now get Pyrex Nursing Bot- 
tles—which will withstand intense heat 
and changes from hot to cold. 


Pyrex Nursing Bottles are six-sided 
so that they will not roll, nor slip out of 
your hand, and yet rounded inside for 
easy cleaning. Ounces and half ounces 
are plainly marked. 

Order enough for a full day’s feedings. Know 
what it means to be free from the worry of 
breaking bottles! Pyrex Nursing Bottles are 


made by the makers of Pyrex Ovenware. Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Dept. A, Corning, N. Y. 





Pyrex Nursing Bottles are made in the two shapes 
that baby specialists approve—the wide-mouthed 
bottle, and the familiar one with the narrow neck 














Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Write for free sample of face powder and Booklet 
illustrating new LABLACHE Creations 
BEN Levy Co., Dept.132,125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 








A Word to Women— 


Some of our biggest subscription earners are women. 
Busy mothers and homemakers, lots of them, earn 
up to $2 an hour for spare time. No experience 
needed. No investment but a postage stamp. Drop a 
line, without obligation, to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 359 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Perxasylvania. 















Spool Silks, Dress Silks, 
‘<@ Women’s Fine Silk Hosiery 
* Madeof strong, lustrous silk that 
= has made Corticelli FAMOUS. 
Style booklet sent free on request. 
The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


Manch College of Music 


Located at Staunton, Va., in the heart of the Beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. Full courses in all branches of the 
musical art, Languages and academics. Swimming pool 
and Gymnasium. All athletics encouraged. Horseback 
riding and Golf. Pure mountain water. New $150,000 buildings and 
dormitories. Every room an outside room. Large campus grounds 
17 acres. Special courses for girls under 14. Write for special blank. 
Catalogue on request. 14th session begins Sept. 9. Address 


MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC College Park, Box J, Staunton, Va. 


ANT WORK ucme? 


Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menorwomen. 
Nosellingorcanvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
mentandfurnish Working OutfitFree. Limited offer. Write to- 
day.ArtcraftStudios, Dept.D-9,3900 SheridanRoad, Chicago 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market- 
ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 

ee THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
t-Esenwein Dept. 66 Springfield, Mass. 
ee 
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‘Continued from Page 214) 


“His big, armed craft ran the goods 
with the regularity of stagecoaches; pack 
trains drilled to the efficiency of cavalry 
troops distributed them over the country; 
as for the revenue, it was a phantom and 
a mock. Then the versatile monarch 
burst a blood vessel preaching the gospel 
at Gwennap, and the trade fell to pieces. 
Stuff was run here and there, but in no 
vast quantity; the Preventive kept it in 
check. Now, after a lapse of twenty-five 
years, a second Nicholas has arisen and 
the trade is once more on the ascendant.” 

“Big craft engaged?’”’ Trevaskis asked. 

“Yes, big and numerous, but we are 
principally concerned with three—the 
Who’s Afraid, the Elizabeth and Sarah 
and the Seven Stars, all of Mounts Bay, 
cutter and luggers respectively.” 

Trevaskis produced a pad from his 
pocket and made a note of names and 
rigs. “Yes?” 


“FTAHE difficulty is that they can land 
their goods practically anywhere. To 
look at this coast you would hardly believe 
it, but there are half a dozen little coves 
between here and the Land’s End where 
boats may be launched.” ; 

Trevaskis’ forehead puckered in thought. 
“Five, I make it.” 

“You are a native, a Cornishman?”’ 
Bowes inquired, ‘“‘I take it from your 
name ——’”’ 

“I know the coast well enough,” said 
Trevaskis shortly. 

Bowes sketched away with his quill. 
“As I was saying, they can land their 
cargoes anywhere and, what is worse, get 
help anywhere. The entire population, 
gentle and simple, is with the free traders. 
We have ten men only at our disposal; so 
you see the difficulty. Trying to seal this 
honeycombed coast with ten men is like 
trying to plug a sieve with one finger.” 

“Best cut off the water supply,” said 
Trevaskis. ‘‘Catch ’em at sea.” 

“You will not find that so easy, I fear, 
sir. The three vessels I mentioned to you 
are no sluggards.” 

** And: mine is?”’ 

‘“Well, she has not been able to range 
them so far.” 

Trevaskis nodded. ‘‘No boat could sail 
with her copper in that state. I do not 
pretend that my new command is speedy, 
gentlemen, but once I get her resheathed, 
I’ll make her step a lot brisker than she 
has done. She’s stiff, at any rate; she’ll 
stand pressing.” 

‘“‘All the pressing in the world won’t 
turn a tortoise into a hare,” said Fred- 
erick, with unusual brightness. ‘No of- 
fense meant, sir, but you can put the 
matter o’ racing out of your mind. Them 
luggers are flyers.” 


“THEN exactly what have you gentle- 

men in mind?” ‘Trevaskis asked. 
‘We can’t catch them at sea, you say; we 
can’t catch them ashore. Well?” 

“Catch them between the two, sir— 
landing. That is their weak moment. 
Ship at anchor, men strung out between 
ship and beach, pack trains huddled to- 
gether, darkness, confusion. If we arrive— 
you from seaward, Mr. Dearborn from 
inland—at the right moment’’—he brought 
his hands together with a suggestion of 
nutcrackers. ‘‘I might be able to borrow a 
few dragoons from Plymouth for a special 
occasion. I might.” 

Trevaskis considered. Given the place 
and the time, his part in the nut cracking 
would not be difficult, closing on a moored 
lugger under cover of night. ‘Yes; but 
who will find that right moment?” he 
asked. 

“‘T will. Information is coming in bit by 
bit. An unknown, signing himself ‘Honest 
Man’ appears to have taken to himself the 
task of supplying us with negative infor- 
mation; which, onceitsnatureisunderstood, 
becomes quite as useful as affirmative. The 

_ government has its agents in Guernsey 
and Roscoff, who apprise us of what boats 
are loading there and whither destined. 
Also the thirty pieces of silver did not 


. fell in love with her. 


perish with Judas; they are still in circu- 
lation.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I mean that there is a handsome trol- 
lop down on the quays with a taste for 
dress. She cast her bright eyes on the 
mate of the Elizabeth and Sarah, and he 
When he comes in 
from sea she cockers and comforts him 
and mixes his grog too strong, with the 
result that he talks too much. Later she 
brings his talk to me, and I buy her silk 
stockings; there are two pairs in that 
box at your elbow. One of these days that 
boy will swing, and she will get a new 
dress and be very proud.” Idly his pen 
sketched a gallows tree. “Bit by bit it 
comes in.” 

Trevaskis’ distaste mastered him. “‘My 
soul! You are very heartily welcome to 
your share.” 

“The law shall run, Mr. Trevaskis. It 
is the basis of civilization.” 

He spoke with a quiet intensity that 
made the sailor look at him again. This 
pink, plump, twinkling person was a dev- 
otee. Devotion is always worthy of respect. 

Trevaskis regretted his outburst. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon? yes, the law must run.” 

There was a pause. Bowes scribbled on. 

Trevaskis spoke again. “‘ You were say- 
ing just now that a new personality had 
arisen. Have you any objection to telling 
me his name?” 


R. BOWES arose from his chair and 

began to pace the room slowly from 
sideboard to window. ‘Tell you? Why, 
certainly, Mr. Trevaskis. You are one of 
us now. Smuggling, if you will pardon a 
brief return to the pedantic, demands two 
classes of operatives—seamen to run the 
goods, farmers to distribute them; and 
that is where the chain breaks; the’ two 
can seldom agree. Nicholas Buzza was a 
plow boy who ran away to sea, and there- 
fore a bit of both. He held them together. 
When the trade again resumed dangerous 
proportions we looked about for such an- 
other, a man who had the trick of com- 
mand and was equally at home on land 
and sea. We had not far to look; we 
found a person who fulfilled all these re- 
quirements and who, moreover, had been 
a lieutenant of the great King Nick.” 

“Thirty-one years ago that was, in old 
Curral’s day,” Frederick interposed. 

““What’s he been doing in the mean- 
while?” Trevaskis asked. 

Bowes waggled his cherubic head. 
“What has he been doing? Everything. 
There is hardly a form of bloodthirsty 
violence that he has not engaged in—rene- 
gade lancer in the employ of the Sultan of 
Morocco; blackbirder; master of a pri- 
vateer—to mention but a few of his 
sprightly vocations. During the late war 
he was taken by the Spanish and held two 
years in prison. When peace was declared 
he returned, somewhat the worse for wear 
and with one leg dragging.” 

“Says a sentry stuck a bayonet through 
it when he was trying to escape,’’ Fred- 
erick testified. 


“*AT ALL events,” said the collector, “‘he 

limped home here and lay low for a 
while; but not for long. Six months’ rest, 
and he is up to his old tricks. There was 
no good reason for it. The man owns a 
strong farm away to the westward; he was 
not in need of money. He has flouted and 
made mock of the law from sheer love of 
mischief and taught the whole countryside 
to do the same, and for that I will surely 
hang him—when the moment comes.” 
Mr. Bowes stepped up to the window 
and, pushing the curtain cautiously aside, 
peered out. 

A horseman was dismounting at the 
door of the Ship and Castle. He handed 
over his mare, said some words to the 
hostler, laughed, showing a splendid flash 
of teeth, and passed within—a tall man, 
dressed in a black coat laced with silver, 
dragging one leg. “His name,” said the 
collector, and his round eyes narrowed be- 
hind his spectacles, ‘‘is Ortho Penhale.”’ 


(Continued in the July Home Journal) 























Mapleine 


... the finest 
flavoring of all! 


Women who take pride in 
serving dishes cf tempting and 
delicious flavor do not overlook 
the possibilities of Mapleine— 
“the finest flavoring of all.” 


Take frostings, for instance! Its deli- 
cately rich flavor in cake frostings and 
fillingsisa distinct taste delight. Equal- 
ly delicious for pies, puddings, pudding 
sauces, frozen desserts, candies. 
Send 4 cents and top of Mapleine carton for 
Alice Bradley *s new book of Mapleinerecipes 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 West Connecticut St., Seattle, Wn. 


MAPLEINE 


Sor Syrup Fal Flavoring 


Kippir-KO0P 


suodern CRIB cope 


saves your buying separate bassinet, crib and Cy és 


playpen—it’s all three in one. 
Baby plays and sleeps in Kiddie-Koop for 
four to six years. 
Screened sides and top. Convenient drop-side. 
Swivel, rubber-tire wheels. All folds to 8 inches. 
Write for free literature—mailed in plain en- 
velope with names of local dealers. E. M. Trim- 
ble Mfg. Co., Dept. 307, 464 Central Ave., 
Rochester, - 
N.Y. 



























Also 
Makers of 
The Baby 
Bathinette 
and Cther 

Nursery 
Furniture 


As Crib — 


Cc ‘ed to 
Bassinet or Playpen ——< 


THE PERFEC 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself inten minutes’ time.Send no yt 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. 

Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased, 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Tea Room Manaéerts in Bid Demand 


Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 
















Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are calling 
J for trained managers. Shortage acute. We re- 
ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 
agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives. 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 
whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 
i one already going. We teach you entire business in a 

=—® few weeks at cost of but a few cents a day. Write for 
J 7 FREE BOOK “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.” 


Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. G-516, Washington, D. C. 








—big illustrated Edition HOLLY- 
WOOD DAILY CITIZEN. 


Hollywood ‘Publicity Bureau, Hollywood, California. 








ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 





Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 
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Authentic Louis XVI costume, loaned through the courtesy of Cheney Brothers 


Her own young loveliness is enhanced by the old beauty of the with the latest style information. He will help you select the 
lace and silk of her grandmother’s wedding gown, in the making correct color combination to harmonize with shoes and costume 
of which only the finest silks skillfully woven and dyed were for every occasion. We have also prepared a hosiery style book- 


worthy to be used. It is. fortunate that 
the same skillful methods and fine quality 
materials have been used for generations 
in making Gordon Hosiery—a cherished 
possession for all women who desire per- 


fection in hosiery. OT don 


Our Style Service Department is con- 


stantly supplying each Gordon dealer HOSIERY 


LROWN DURRELL COMPANY, NEW YORK, BOSTON ~ GORDON HOSIERY ~ FOREST MILLS UNDERWEAR ~ GORDON UNDERWEAR 


let, giving the correct color of shoes and 
hosiery for each costume. This booklet 
is an invaluable aid to economy, and is 
authoritative as to style and color 
combinations. 

Ask your Gordon dealer for a copy, or 
write us for Booklet L. We will send it 
to you free. 
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Instant sleep 
en you £0 to bed 








20,000 doctors recommend Ovaltine—a delicious 
new food-drink from Switzerland 


and High-Spirited Days 


A natural way to restful sleep that keeps you 
young in looks and spirits—a 
3-day trial convinces 


No more wakeful nerves at night. No 
more logy mornings. No more afternoon 
let-downs. 

Here is a natural means to sound, peace- 
fulsleep. It brings quick restoration to your 
tired body. It soothes your frayed nerves. 
And as you sleep you are gaining strength. 

In the morning you awaken, looking 
and feeling years younger. You are a new 
being, eager with the joy of life. With 
youthful energy to carry you buoyantly 
through the day. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound Sleep That Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound restful sleep, quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—It combines in easily digested 
form certain vitalizing and building-up 
food-essentials in which your daily fare is 
lacking. One cup of Ovaltine has more real 
food value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a 
fewminutesafter drinking, Ovaltineis turn- 
ing itself and all other 
foods into rich, red 
blood. There is quick 
restoration for your tired 
mind and body. Frayed 







Builds Body, 





Brain and Nerve 


nerves are soothed. Restful sleep comes. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. You are alive with energy 
to carry you buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and Doctors Recommend It 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
It has been used in Switzerland for 30 
years and is now in universal use in Eng- 
land and her colonies. During the great 
war Ovaltine was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was intro- 
duced into this country. Today it is used in 
hundreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 
leading physicians know and recommend it 
not only as a restorative but also for nerve 
strain, nursing mothers, convalescents, 
invalids, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Cvaltine two or 
three times a day for its natural stimula- 
tion. It’s truly a “pick-up” drink. 


A 3-Day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 
sizes for home use. Or drink it at 
the soda fountains. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10 cents to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Just send in the coupon with 10 
cents in stamps. 













I would recommend Ovaltine 
for everyone. I find it very 
good for tired nerves as my 
work is all nerve and brain 
work. It has also aided won- 
derfully in renewing my 
strength. My meals digest 
better, I wake up brighter 
and do not have that tired 





two months ago—a cup 
of it with each meal and 
at bedtime. 1 no longer 
have any fear of ‘en 
sleep very good, and 

have gained three 
pounds in 

















I have been ill with stomach trouble and nervous- 
ness for several months and was unable to eat any- 
thing without anne indigestion. Upon my doctor’s 
recommendation I 





taking Ovaltine nearly = 


feeling in the morning. 
(Sgd) Bella J. Letham 
So. Boston, Mass. 




















Send for 3-day test - 


FO IES oN POE PEROT TRUCE OPERA oe = 


Street.. CRN RP ROI, 


City. NOE secs sscrcacearae 





‘THE WANDER Company, Dept. 36 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Ienclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
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(One package to a person) Write plainly 
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The Jetta 
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Look for trade-mark on sole and 
lining. Not genuine without it. It 
is your guarantee. Sold by 2000 
dealers. Styles for all occasions. 
All sizes. All widths AAAA to E. 


Made for women, misses and 
children by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for men 
and boys by only E. T. Wright 
& Company Inc., * Rockland, 
Mass. 
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really spoiled our honeymoon! 


This is No. 4 of a series of great messages to American Women, from American Women 


LOUISVILLE bride frankly describes her honeymoon 
as a summer of agony. 

She was married last June. Her husband was a progper- 
ous young business man with an excellent income, and they 
planned a trip to Europe. 

She tells about that trip in a letter which we hope other 
women may read. 

“‘T hobbled all over Europe,” she said. ‘‘ London, Paris, 
Rome, Cairo—everywhere it was the same. I was a regular 
killjoy. 

‘“‘T shudder even now when I think of sight-seeing. I be- 
lieve it will be years before I can forget the awful agony of 
that month. 

‘‘My husband never scolded, never complained. He did 
everything he could to make the trip pleasant, and it was 
wonderful. 

“There was that glorious evening—moonlight on the 
Nile—when we two were alone. And even then—my 
mind was on my horrible old feet. 

“In the Holy Land we stood before sacred landmarks, 
and still it was the same story to me. 

‘‘Europe is nothing to me but foot aches. I have few 
pieneee memories except the comfortable chairs in the 

otels! And does Egypt stand for romance? I’m ashamed of 
my experience there. 

“When we arrived back in New York the first thing we 
did was to go shopping. I needed a few more things for my 
wardrobe and wanted to get them before we returned to 
Louisville. 

“It was during this shopping trip that I made a dis- 
covery. I saw a sign in a window that said: Women Can 
Enjoy Doing Things! 

“T had spoiled our honeymoon, but I was determined 
that I should never spoil another good time. I bought a pair 
of your Arch Preserver Shoes, and I have worn no other 
shoes since. 

“‘My feet don’t bother me any more. They have done ex- 
actly what that sign in the New York store said they would 
do. I can walk for hours, and really enjoy being on my feet. 

“But, oh, how I wish I could take our honeymoon trip 
over again! 









Gee 


“It’s such a silly thing for a woman to go hobbling about 
when all she needs is the right kind of shoes. 

“T thought you would be interested in knowing what my 
experience has been. Please tell other women what I have 
said.” 





No matter what a woman’s age, she needs active feet. 
She can’t do things, can’t enjoy things, if her feet are achy 
and uncomfortable. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe, worn by hundreds of thousands 
of leading American women, has proved that a correct shoe 
is all that is necessary to solve the foot problem. 

This shoe has a concealed, built-in arch bridge that 
doesn’t allow the foot to sag or become strained. It has a 
flat inner sole (crosswise) that prevents pinching of the 
nerves, bones and blood-vessels of the forepart of the foot. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe keeps feet healthy, because it 
does not interfere in any way with the functioning of the 
feet. It provides a correct and natural walking base. It sup- 
ports where support is needed, yet it bends freely with the 
foot where the foot bends. 

Yet—and this is a most important fact about the Arch 
Preserver Shoe—it does not in any way sacrifice appear- 
ance. The Arch Preserver Shoe is smartly styled. 

Young women enjoy the Arch Preserver Shoe because it 
is designed according to the latest trends of fashion. 

Older women buy the Arch Preserver Shoe because it 
gives them the necessary comfort to live their lives most 
happily, the strength to do their work. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is a correct shoe—not a cor- 
rective shoe. It is a healthful shoe—not a health shoe! It 
is a shoe just as desirable for the children as for mother. 

If you have foot aches, then you need the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. If you do not have any trouble with your feet, then 
the Arch Preserver Shoe will insure foot happiness. 

Your feet—and your children’s feet—deserve the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. Send the coupon today for our booklet, 
“Foot Youth,” and the name of your dealer. 

There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe for women, misses 
and children, and it is manufactured by only The Selby 
Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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and name of your dealer. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 433 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet No. L33, ‘‘Foot Youth,” 
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Naming the Baby 


WONDER if parents realize 
] what a responsibility they are 

assuming when they nantfe their 
infants? I think not. Of course 
it looks easy. The world is full of 
names, and also full of male and 
female relatives who are alleged to be 
gratified by having their Christian appel- 
lations taken off, brushed up, and fastened 
upon unsuspecting and helpless babies. If 
the name happens to be John or William, 
or Mary or Ellen, no great harm is done. 
But suppose you think it would please old 
rich Uncle Nicodemus, or Aunt Hepzibah, 
if your little one were named after them. I 
beg you not to do such a thing rashly. 
Think of the child. Consider what it 
means to go through life dragging the 
name Nicodemus after one like a tomato 
can tied to the tail of a terrier. 

The case of a young man named Milliken 
occurs to me. That young man was cut off 
in his prime through the well-meant folly 
of his father. He might have been a 
worthy citizen. He might have been a 
member of Congress, or even President, or 
even a motion-picture star, if his father 
had not blasted his life from the very first 
day. He was named Aristides—Aristides 
T. Milliken. Nobody could live that down. 
And it wasn’t even as though he had a rich 
uncle named Aristides, who could at least 
have willed him enough money to surround 
him with luxury and forget what had 
been done to him at his baptism. The only 
Aristides who could possibly have been 
flattered was a long time dead—dead of a 
broken heart, because the Greeks called 
him Sty, no doubt. 

Aristides T. Milliken’s father was a de- 
cent, God-fearing man. He was kind to 
his family, and wouldn’t have “‘needlessly 
set foot upon a worm,”’ to use the words of 
the poet Cowper. The trouble was, he had 
been reading Plutarch’s Lives, and either he 
liked the sound of that name, or he hoped 
it would influence his young son to strive 
to be a great man. 

The poor boy never had a chance. The 
first day at school, when the teacher asked, 
“What is your name, little man?” Ari- 
stides murmured something indistinctly. 
“I didn’t hear you,” said the teacher. 
“What was it?’’ Ofcourse she didn’t hear 
him. He didn’t want her to. But some of 
the other urchins heard it and began to 
titter. Aristides was found, two days 
later, hiding in an old barn, and had to be 
dragged home by the constable. 

Later on he stole apples, broke windows 
with a sling shot, and smoked a clay pipe 
loaded with Fireman’s Pride. Of course 
he took a drink and became the town 
scourge. People felt sorry for him, and 
whereas any other wastrel would have 
been sentenced to prison, Aristides T. Mil- 
liken was usually let off with a fine. 

“What can a man do with a name 
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““THERE, MABEL—THERE’S NOTHING IN FORTUNE TELLING. A 


PALMIST SAID A DARK WOMAN WOULD CROSS MY 


PATH--BUT 


SHE DIDN’T MAKE IT”’ 


The Artichokes 


YOUNG suburban bride was going 
for the day 
To the city for some shopping, and to 
her cook did say: 
“Here is the list for dinner. I expect my 
husband’s folks; 
In that basket in the cellar you will find 
the artichokes.” 


At night when all was ready and the 
folks sat down to dine, 

The little bride was happy and thought 
everything looked fine. 

But no one ate the artichokes, which 
worried her, of course, 

And they looked so very tempting be- 
neath the pure white sauce. 

She prodded them and poked them, but 
found them hard as stones; 


Then looked around with deep dismay 
and uttered little groans, 

And said, “‘What are these, Bridget? 
What basket were they in?”’ 

But the cook said, ‘‘ Niver a basket; them 
there was in a tin.” 


The little bride threw up her arms and 

gave a gleeful shout: 
‘Oh, this is too delicious! I couldn’t make 

them out.” 

And as she held one up and everybody 
looked, 

She cried out, “‘ Did you ever? It’s gladi- 
olas that she’s cooked!” 

—BEATRICE HERFORD. 


Trees about a summer hotel have their 
uses. They afford an affirmative answer 
to the week-ender’s query: “Listen! Is 
that rain?” 
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Companionship 


Wr out for a tramp through 
the lanes and the woods 
Alone but for what my imagin- 

ings coined me, 

I came where three cottages peered 
from their hoods, 

A Pup gamboled out of the Nowhere 

and joined me. 


He was, beyond question, to all who could 
talk 
The language of Puppies, in which I’m 
a scholar, 
A gay little rascal who needed a walk; 
A broken rope trailed from the loop of 
his collar. 


I freed him, seduced by his frolicsome 


wiles, 
From all that remained of his hamper- 
ing tether, 
And we were companions for miles upon 
miles, 
With no one to ask us the why or the 
whether. 
He charged on a Cat; but I’m forced to 
declare 
That when she faced round with all 
signs of enragement 
He stopped in his traces and turned with 
the air 
Of one who remembers a prior engage- 
ment. 


He talked with a Chow with a minute to 
spend, 
He romped with a Terrier, lively and 
jolly, 
But, quick to distinguish a foe from a 
friend, 
Walked wide to the rear of a bone- 
gnawing Collie. 


He raced with a Squirrel that scurried a 
fence, 
He dug out a den that a Fox might 
inhabit; 
We both took a swim that was simply 
immense 
And had a great time of it hunting 
a Rabbit. 


But when we were back from the moor 
and the sedge, 
Approaching the kennels by Humans 
erected, 
He dodged up a parkway, leaped over a 
hedge 
And left as he came to me, most un- 
expected. 


Good-by, little Pup of the quizzical face! 
I wish you good holes and the vigor to 
scratch them, 
With plenty of spirited Pussies to chase— 
And I pray for your sake that you 
never will catch them! 





like mine?” he asked the police- 
court judge the last time he was 
brought into court for misdemeanor, 
just before he disappeared forever. 
“Tt ain’t never had a chance.” Of 
course this was ungrammatical. He 
should have said, ‘“‘I have never had 
a chance.’’ But a man named 
Aristides would not be grammatical. 

The judge looked at him in com- 
miseration. Then a bright thought 
struck him. ‘You have a middle 
name, Aristides,’’ he said kindly. 
“Why not part your name on the 
left-hand side, and call yourself.A. 
Somesning Milliken? Many men do 
that.” 

Aristides burst into tears, and 
wiped the tears slowly away with his 
ragged sleeve. “You don’t know my 
middle name,” he blubbered. ‘‘A fat 
lot of good it would do me to part 
my name on the left-hand side. My 
other name is Timoleon.” 





Also, I know of a girl named Prud- 





— ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Speed the Parting Guest 


“TF YOU don’t mind, old man,” 
said the suburbanite that morn- 
ing, “‘I think we had better hustle.” 
The shrill bleat of a locomotive 
whistle cut the gentle air. To ask 
reason for haste seemed unwarranted 
to the overnight visitor from town. 
He hustled obediently. ‘“‘ Just down 
this block and then to the right,” 
panted the already running host. 

Rounding the corner of a tree- 
lined avenue, they came within sight 
of the station, but it was still five 
squares distant. The heavy rumble — 
of an approaching train was all too 
audible. They were winded. They 
could never make it. 

And then an incredible thing 
happened. The suburbanite slowed 
down and, with a satisfied sigh, 
dropped his pace to a leisurely walk. 








ence who married a newspaper man. 
—FREEMAN TILDEN. 
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ELEVEN-O’CLOCK BOUILLON IS SERVED ON THE ARK 


‘“*S all right,’’ he explained. 
““We’rein time. That’s the up freight, 
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Saved 
/“dollar bill 


Your precious 
woolen things 


! This is the Larvex 


Atomizer —™! Put the atomizer into the bottle 


operation makes woolen articles mothproof—absolutely 
safe from moth-attack—no moth-worm will eat them. 


Larvex costs only $1. How reasonable for the protection it gives! 


And you need spray any woolen article with Larvex only once a 
season. That makes it mothproof. It needs no further protection. 
You don’t have to pack it away. You could hang it in a moth-in- 
fested closet and no moth-worm would eat it. Then in the Fall no 
odor hangs to it. Larvex is odorless. Non-injurious and non-in- 
flammable, too. Follow carefully directions which come with bottle, 
and you will have no further trouble from moth-damage. 


HOW To BUY ~<!\Ws, LARVEX 


If you have never used Larvex first buy the combination package containing 
the improved Larvex Atomizer, $1.50. Then buy the refill sizes of Larvex 
only; the pint at $1, or if you have many things to mothproof buy the % 
gallon at $3 or the gallon at $5. At drug, department, and furniture stores. Buy 
Larvex today. Or write for further information about mothproofing any kind 
of woolen article. Address The Larvex Corporation, 55 Rodney Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., or 362 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Canada. 


LARVEX 


prevents moth-damage because 
IT MOTHPROOFS THE CLOTH ITSELF 


IMPORTANT TO KNOW. Leading dry cleaners, carpet cleaners and laun- 
dries are authorized service stations for Larvex mothproofing of rugs, blankets, 
etc., and the following prominent manufacturers process their products with 
Larvex at the factories. Therefore, these materials are already treated when 
you get them. Look for the Larvex Tag. 


PortLanD Wooten Mixts, Portland, Ore., makers of ladies’ cloaking, woolen blankets and 
automobile robes. 


HicHianp Park Knirrinc Co., New Brunswick, N. J., makers of dresses and sweaters. 
Tue Santiam Woo ten Mizts, Portland, Ore., makers of all-wool blankets. 
Frep Pearson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, makers of fine upholstery materials. 


La France TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, rap ance poe vs of tapestries, plushes, mohairs 


La France TExTILE;Ltp., Woodstock, Ontario { 4%4 damasks © 1926, The Larvex Corp. 








due to pass here at 8:27. If I get to this 
corner in season to see it go by, I have 
found that I’m in time to make the 8:35 
express in comfort and without hurrying. 
Will you have a cigar?” 

He was a very precise, methodical sub- 
urbanite. —A. H. F. 


The Charleston Revision of Milton 


OME and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 
—L’ Allegro, MILTON. 


Our numbers were all right when we got 
’em from the Arabs. The Arabs had no 
Centrals. 


June, 1926 





cA Fool for Music 


I JUST love music. 
Nobody has annoyed more people than 
I by arrivingslate at recitals. 

When it comes to persecuting Galli- 
Curci into extra encores I am merciless. 

The echo of my bronchitis has often 
reverberated to the strains of Kreisler’s 
violin. 

I have rattled the programs of the 
world’s greatest pianists. 

Many an orchestra leader has glared 
at me. 

I love music. 

I don’t know a thing about it. 

—McCreapy Huston. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label.. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect —6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies ‘cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be 





sent promptly to insure receipt of the July issue 
before it is “sold out.’” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.] 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 

CHICAGO: 231 S. La Salle Street 

Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
BOSTON: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: I Montgomery Street 
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HEN designs in heavy silver plate are both 
TON. artistically and carefully made, they look 
— almost like sterling. Wallace has been ~aking 
the highest standard of plate and solid silver 
patterns for a great many years. 
| Look at the Astor pattern in silver plate. It is 
| rich and gorgeous and when set on fine damask or : 
| lace, your table will be truly lovely. In the 
ge restraint and purity of the Hostess, is a design 
4 | exactly opposite. Here, there is dignity in every 
8 | line and it seems to stand for all the finer things 
0 | of life. Between these two is the Buckingham 
3 | pattern whose modernity of hammered silver back- 
ground is held in check by the Georgian shield. 
Any one of these beautiful designs in Wallace 
Plate assures you of the best in modern silver art. 
38 | ; . 
| To be had in convenient chests 
39 
Most good shops that sell the best in silver plate 
+ have these designs. Go in to see them and com- 3 : 
| pare their beauty and quality of workmanship Wn 
17 | with others. a. 
8 When you decide upon your Wallace design, 
9 you may obtain a 26-piece set of the most neces- . 
0 sary pieces for only $32.00; 37 pieces for $43.50; 
and 80-piece combinations at $94.00. Be sure 
| your selection is put in the convenient Blue Bird 
| Box which goes to you with our compliments. 
1 
3 
16 
4 
2 
7 
1 
2 . 
The Unusual Etiquette Book 
6¢TQ’VERY Day Service and the Etiquette 
of Entertaining,” is the newest and 
2 most complete book ever written by a fa- 
mous social secretary, Diana Beningfield, 
who has managed the great functions of 
Lady Nancy Astor, Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
1 bilt and other prominent women of the social 
world. 
Send toc today for this extraordinary 
6 book, addressing R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
2 Co., Dept. 6J, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Dentists know the damage 


that soft food does to gums 


Though their language 1s technical, 
they show us a simple way to keep 
the gums in health 


big os are five short quotations printed 
at the right. There might have been 
fifty—or even five hundred! For dentists 
everywhere are preaching the care of the 
gums as well as the care of the teeth. 


In the technical journals of the dental 
profession—in the clinics—in the lecture 
halls, in the reports of civic bodies: inter- 
ested in public health, you will find a re- 
markable interest in the new doctrine of 
the care of the gums! You will find the ex- 
perts taking our diet to task—you will find 
them ardent advocates of stimulation and 
massage. 


How soft, luscious food robs 
our gums of health 


These authorities point the finger of blame 
at the soft food we eat. They point the fin- 
ger of warning to the alarming increase in 
stubborn troubles of the gums, which are 
to-day so widely prevalent. 


The daily food of our American people is 
tg and toothsome. But it is these 
tender dishes, creamy and luscious, that fail 
utterly to give to the gums the stimulation 
they need to keep in health. 


With little work to do, the gums become 
logy. The circulation of blood within their 
walls slows down. The tissues become soft 
and flaccid—too weak to resist infection. 
Then ‘‘pink tooth brush”’ appears —a slight 
bleeding of the gums, a warning of greater 
troubles to come. 


Why Ipana and massage are 
ood for your gums 


At the first unusual sign consult your den- 
tist. He will tell you, probably, that the 
mechanical stimulation not given by our 
food should be restored—that the circula- 
tion within the gum structure should be 
quickened by massage. And very probably, 
he will recommend that this massage be 
done with Ipana Tooth Paste, after the 
usual cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


Massage will rouse the stagnant circula- 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S 66, 73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


- tion within the gum walls, and Ipana itself, 


because of its ziratol content, will strengthen 
the undernourished tissue, making it more 
resistant to disease. 


A month’s use of Ipana 
will start the good work 


Dentists know Ipana. Our professional men 
have demonstrated its virtues to over 
50,000 dentists. They know ziratol. Many 
of them have used it and do use it as an 
antiseptic and hemostatic in their practice. 
It was the os ig of the profession based 
on their confidence in its healing element, 
that first gave Ipana its start. 


The next time you are at the druggist’s 
won't you ask for a tube of Ipana? Switch 
to it completely for one month. You will 
like its delicious taste and its power to keep 
your teeth white and brilliant. You will 
note with delight how it helps you to have 
firm healthy gums. The coupon in the 
corner brings a ten-day tube. But the full- 
sized tube—enough for a hundred brushings 
—will demonstrate to you beyond a doubt 
all Ipana’s virtues. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Tootrn Paste. Enclosed is a 
two-cent stamp to cover partially the cost of packing and mailing. 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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~Movern food robs th. teh 
and gums of the exercise they mui 
to keep them healthy. This pag 
tells how, with the aid o' Ipa 
you can repair the damage soff 
food is doing every day! 








Look over this testimony 


It is quoted from authoritative lectures and 
writings. The dentists agree that soft food 
is at the root of our gum troubles and that 
proper stimulation is the indicated remedy. 


From a recent dental paper: 


“Rendering the food super-fine is an echo of the oft-re- 
peated charge that we do not use our mastication muscles 
enough—that we establish a blood stasis and thus deprive 
the teeth and gums of circulating nourishment.” 


From a public health official: 


“Man has so perverted his normal food supply by refining 
processes that all civilized people must pay the heavy pen- 
peri | ore bodies from early childhood throughout 
adult life.” 


From a prominent specialist: 


“Most of the food of the American today requires but little 
chewing. Many of our vegetables are ‘Burbanked’. There 
are no longer fibrous vegetables requiring much exercise 
to prepare them for swallowing. Another beneficial effect 
of foods requiring vigorous chewing is the stimulation 
of the gingivae.” 


From a British authority: 


“The gums must be frictionized all over, behind and be- 
fore, every square inch of them, at least once and prefer- 
ably twice a day. Friction of the gum, best carried out 
with the tooth brush, would absolutely prevent the onset 
of pyorrhea.” 


From a specialist in gum diseases: 


“In cleaning teeth, the bristles must move from far on the 
gums to aohicne surfaces of the teeth. In so doing, venous 
blood circulation in the gums is stimulated, while the in- 
terspaces between teeth are reached. This stimulation by 
the brush is a great help toward gum massage.” 


In the face of these opinions, can you doubt 
that massage and Ipana will help to keep 
your teeth and gums in health? 
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